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ART.  I— A    REPORT   ON   THE   REPTILES   OF   MASSACHU- 
SETTS.   By  D.  HoMPHRETS  Storxr,  M.  D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and 
presented,  with  the  "  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  the  State," 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Zoological  Commissioners.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  myself;  and  gladly 
would  I  have  delayed  its  publication  until  further  research 
had  made  it  more  complete.  But  being  expected  to  give 
an  account  of  my  labors  at  an  appointed  time,  I  had  no 
alternative  led  me,  save  to  collect  and  present  my  descrip- 
tions, written  oftentimes  unavoidably  with  great  haste  and 
brevity. 

The  Catalogue  of  our  Reptiles  contained  in  Professor 
Hitchcock's  Survey,  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Sutton, 
contains  most  of  our  species,  and  was  evidently  drawn  up 
with  care ;  but  as  he  has  given  no  descriptions  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  his  accuracy,  I  have  felt  at  liberty,  when 
a  species  has  been  catalogued  which  clearly  should  not  be, 
or  which  the  best  herpetologists  in  our  country,  well  ao- 
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quainted  with  the  reptiles  of  New  England,  have  never 
seen  in  our  latitude,  to  omit  it. 

Thus  we  find  catalogued  the  "  Tcsiudo  scabra"  This 
error  may  have  been  produced  by  Say's  incorrectly  includ- 
ing this  species  in  a  paper  "  On  the  fresh  water  and  land 
ToHoi&es  of  the  United  States  "  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences. The  species  he  considered  the  **  scahra,*^  is  the 
"  insculpta" 

The  ''  Testudo  Pennsylvanica"  is  plainly  confounded 
with  the  '*  Sternothaerus  odoratus"  a  widely-distributed 
species. 

The  "  Coluber  striatulus"  of  that  catalogue,  I  have  also 
omitted ;  not  merely  because  I  have  not  met  with  it  my- 
self, but  because  my  friend  Dr.  Pickering,  an  accomplished 
naturalist,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  herpetology  of  New 
England,  assures  me,  he  not  only  never  met  with  it  here, 
but  never  heard  of  its  having  been  found  here,  it  being 
strictly  a  southern  species. 

The  **  Rana  clamata*'  I  have  also  erased,  because  no 
one  of  my  scientific  friends  has  ever  met  with  it ;  and  Dr. 
Holbrook,  who  well  knows  the  species,  and  has  visited  this 
portion  of  the  country  repeatedly  of  late  years,  to  collect 
materials  for  his  great  work,  says,  in  his  third  volume,  this 
species  *'  is  found  in  the  low  countries  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  farther  north  than  this,  I  have  never  seen  it." 

The  **  Salamandra  cinerea"  is  omitted,  because  Dr. 
Green,  who  first  described  it,  as  well  as  the  '* ert/thronota" 
considers  them  both  one  species. 

The  "  Salamandra  tigrina"  and  "  longicauda"  may  per- 
haps both  be  found  here;  but  knowing  no  one  who  had 
ever  seen  them  in  this  State,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Emmons,  upon 
whose  authority  they  were  given  in  that  catalogue,  for  in- 
formation; he  writes  me,  that  he  thinks  he  has  seen  a 
specimen  of  each,  but  adds :  **  I  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  giving  these  two  species  as  citizens  of  the  Bay 
State.  I  have  not  studied  them  carefully  enough  to  be 
authority." 

Having  erased  the  above  mentioned  species,  and  intro- 
duced three  Tortoises,  two  Colubers,  one  Heterodon,  one 
Rann,  one  Ilylodes,  four  Salamanders,  and  one  Scincus, 
which  were  not  noticed  in  the  catalogue  referred  to,  the 
Ilerpetology  of  our  State,  as  fir  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  is  composed  of  fourteen  genera  and  thirty-nine  spe- 
cies. More  extended  investigation  will  undoubtedly  ascer- 
tain the  existence  here  of  new  species,  as  well  as  of  many 
which  have  been  already  described  by  naturalists. 


ORDER    1 


CHELONIA. 


Emys.      Brogniart. 

Generic  characters.  Shell  depressed^  solid ;  ster- 
num  broad,  solid,  immovable,  Jirmly  joined  to  the 
shell,  consisting  of  twelve  plates,  and  four  supple- 
mental ones  ;  extremities  palmated,  anterior  with 
Jive  nails,  posterior  with  four ;  head  of  ordinary 
size  ;  tail  long, 

E.     guttata.     Schneider. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt  1.  p.  47,  et  fig. 
Ann.  Lye.  Nat  Hist.  N.  Y.  vol.  ili.  p.  117. 
Harlan's  Med.  ond  Pliys.  Res.  p.  151. 
Dum.  et  Bibron,  Hist.  Nnt  Jes  Kept  torn.  iL  p.  295. 
N.  A.  Herp.  vol.  iL  p.  25,  et  ^g. 
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This,  our  most  common  apecies  of  tortoise,  is 
foand  in  small  streams  and  clear  water  throughout 
the  Slate,  oflentimes  in  great  numbers;  a  very  con- 
cise description  only  is  therefore  offered : 

The  upper  shell  is  black,  sprinkled  over  its  whole 
surface  with  more  or  less  distant,  roundish,  bright 
yellow  spots.  In  some  specimens,  eight  or  ten 
quite  small  spots  may  be  seen  crowded  upon  a  sin- 
gle plate ;  while  in  others,  several  of  the  plates, 
particularly  those  on  the  dorsum,  exhibit  but  one 
spot  each,  brighter  colored  and  larger  than  those  just 
referred  to. 

The  sternal  plates  are  yellowish,  with  large  black 
blotches,  or  black  with  yellowish  blotches,  or  uni- 
formly black.  Sometimes  the  plates  of  the  sternum 
are  perfectly  smooth,  at  other  times  marked  with 
concentric  striie.  The  top  of  the  head,  and  upper 
part  of  the  legs,  black  with  yellow  spots. 

It  feeds  upon  insects,  worms  and  frogs. 


E.    picta.     Schneider.      The  painted  Tortoise. 
SbaVa  Gen.  Zoology,  voL  iiL  pt.  I.  p.  45^  «t  fig. 
Ann.  Lye  Nat.  Hin.  N.  Y.  to).  iiL  p.  US. 
UarL  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  ISI. 
Dum.  et  Bibr.  lliit  Nat  dee  Kept  torn.  iL  p.  S07. 
N.  A.  Ilerpet.  to),  ii.  p.  Ill,  et  fig. 

Next  to  the  "guttata,"  this  is  the  most  generally 
distributed  species.  It  is  usually  found  with  the 
preceding,  and  is  a  very  easily  recognised  species. 
A  specimen  five  inches  in  length,  serves  for  the 
foUoAving  description : 
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Body,  above,  compressed ;  upper  shell,  greenish 
brown,  with  the  edges  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  plates 
margined  with  yellow.  A  very  narrow  yellow  dorsal 
line  passes  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  mar^ 
ginal  plate ;  the  marginal  plates  are  darker  colored 
than  the  other  plates  of  Uie  nppcr  shell,  having  in 
their  centre  a  bright  red  blotch,  which  is  much  larger 
upon  the  inferior  side  ;  and  over  this  blotch,  one  or 
two  red  markings,  which  are  concentric  upon  the 
plates  not  attached  to  the  sterniun,  and  nearly 
straight  upon  the  four  plates  which  are  thus  at- 
tached ;  the  red  color  predominates  upon  the  mider 
side  of  the  marginal  plates. 

First  dorsal  plate  quadrangular :  second  and  fourth, 
hexagonal  j  third,  quadrangular ;  fifth,  heplagonal. 

Sternal  plates  yellow,  with  a  triangular  ribbon 
upon  the  anterior  portion,  and  a  straight  one  upon 
the  middle  and  posterior  portions,  of  a  brighter  lint. 

Back  of  the  head,  dark  brown ;  directly  back  of 
the  eyes,  a  broad  yellow  band  ;  a  narrower  band  of 
the  same  color  runs  also  back,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eye.  From  the  tip  of  the  snout,  a  narrow  yel- 
low line  runs  to  each  eye ;  from  the  side  of  the 
mouth  also,  two  lines  pass  to  the  middle  of  the  eye, 
and  two  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw.  From  the 
extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  two  larger  bands  run 
backwards ;  the  first  passes  slightly  down,  then  out- 
wardly to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  whence  it  is 
continued  by  a  broad  bright  yellow  band ;  within 
this,  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  narrower 
band  of  the  same  color  passes  back  parallel  with 
this ;  and  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  a  band  runs  down 
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a  short  distaace,  and  then  bifiircates  into  broader 
bonds.  These  yellow  lines  upon  the  head  become 
red  upon  the  neck,  and  are  continued  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  this  color.  Two  large  yellanr  spots 
upon  the  occiput.  Eyes  small ;  pupils,  a  deep  black  ; 
irides  golden ;  a  dark  line  running  through  their 
centre.  Fore  legs  block,  a  red  band  passing  along 
their  centres;  and  the  commencement  of  a  second, 
on  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  previous  one ;  pha- 
langes marked  with  red  lines.  Hind  feet,  dark 
brown,  above ;  beneath,  lighter,  with  a  red  band  on 
each  side.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  with  two  nar- 
row longitudinal  yellow  bands  uniting  at  the  poste- 
rior extremity  ;  beneath,  marked  by  the  narrow  red 
lines  of  the  legs  continued,  which  unite  at  the  pos- 
terior portion,  forming  a  single  red  band. 
Its  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  species. 


E.     inscitlpta.     Le  Conte.     The  wood  Tortoise. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.Y.  »oliiLp.lia: 
HstIuu'b  Med.  and  Phyo.  Reo.  p.  152. 
Duin.  et  Bibr.  Hint  Nat  dea  Rein.  torn,  il  p.  S5I. 

Specimens  of  tliis,  our  most  beautiful  tortoise,  I 
have  received  from  Walpole,  Concord,  Amherst  and 
Andover,  and  learn  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
ponds  of  several  other  portions  of  the  State.  This 
species  wanders  a  great  distance  from,  and  remains 
a  long  time  out  of  the  water  ;  and  being  oftentimes 
found  in  woods  and  pastures,  has  received  the  com- 
mon name  of  wood  tortoise.  Its  usual  length  is  from 
six  to  eight  inches.     The  upper  shell  is  composed  of 
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five  dorsal,  eight  lateral,  and  twenty-five  marginal 
plates ;  these  plates  are  of  a  greenish  brown  color, 
strongly  marked  with  concentric  and  radiating  strias. 
A  dorsal  ridge  is  formed  by  the  convex  portion  of 
the  superior  plates.  Sternum  composed  of  twelve 
yellow  plates,  having  upon  their  posterior  lateral 
margins,  a  large  black  spot.  All  the  under  portion 
of  the  legs,  neck  and  tail,  is  red. 

Young  specimens  exhibit  a  very  rough  upper  shell, 
produced  by  the  prolongations  of  the  posterior  angles 
of  the  plates. 

This  species  was  erroneously  considered  by  Say, 
as  synonymous  with  the  " scabra,"  Lin.;  and  as 
such,  he  catalogued  it  in  the  4th  Vol.  J.  A.  N.  S. 


Stebnothaerds.     Bell. 

Generic  characters.  Head  subquadrangvlar,  pyr- 
amidal, covered  in  front  with  a  single  plate;  warta 
on  the  chin;  marginal  plates,  tioenty-three ;  ster- 
num cruciform,  bivalve,  anterior  valve  only  move- 
able ;  supplemental  plates  contiguous^  placed  on  the 
stemo-costal  suture;  anterior  extremity  with  five 
nails,  posterior  with  four. 

S.     odoratus.     The  mud  Tortoise. 
Ann.  Lye.  Nnt  Hist.  N.  Y.  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
IJarl.  Aled.  and  riiys.  Res.  p.  l.'iG. 
Dum.  et  Itibr.  Hint.  Nat.  dus  RcpL  torn.  iL  p.  358. 
N.  A.  Heriiet.  v.  tii.  p.  all,  et  fig. 

Shell  oblong,  convex,  somewhat  carinated  on  the 
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dorsal  ridge;  of  a  brownish  color,  irregularly 
blotched  with  darker  spots. 

The  first  vertebral  plate  is  triangular,  the  next 
three  hexagonal,  the  last  pentagonal.  There  are 
four  lateral  plates ;  the  first  of  which  is  quadran- 
gular, the  remainder  are  pentagonal.  The  marginal 
plates,  twenty-three  in  number,  are  small,  generally 
elongated,  forming  a  margin ;  the  posterior  plates 
lai^est,  and  appearing  as  if  they  were  a  continuation 
of  the  last  vertebral  plate. 

Sternum  small,  composed  of  nine  yellowish  brown 
plates ;  it  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  two  liga- 
mentous hinges ;  the  anterior,  composed  of  three 
plates,  is  quite  moveable  upon  the  second  division; 
the  third  portion,  of  four  plates,  the  posterior  of 
which  are  emarginated,  and  have  their  posterior  an- 
gles acute,  although  united  to  the  second  division  of 
the  sternum,  consisting  of  the  two  large  abdominal 
plates,  by  a  similar  hinge  with  the  first,  is  scarcely 
moveable. 

Head  pointed,  flattened  above ;  snout,  truncated. 
Eyes  moderate  in  size;  pupils  black,  irides  golden. 
Nostrils,  large  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout.  Top 
of  the  head  nearly  black.  A  narrow  yellow  line 
passes  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  backwards  over  each 
eye,  and  is  lost  upon  the  neck  ;  a  second  line  of  the 
same  color,  larger  and  much  brighter,  is  continued 
backward  beneath  the  eyes  to  the  neck.  A  broad 
yellow  band  is  also  observed  upon  each  side  of  the 
chin,  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  dark 
brown  color  of  the  jaws.  Skin  of  the  neck,  throat 
and  legs,  ash  colored.     Neck,  covered  with  granula- 
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dons.  Several  yellowish  warts  or  cirrhi  upon  the 
throat.  Legs  asd  feet  slightly  granulated ;  upon 
the  anterior  legs,  three  loi^e  scaly  plates ;  at  the 
base  of  the  feet  several  smaller  scales  of  a  similar 
character;  these  scales  do  not  exist  upon  the  fore 
legs,  although  they  do  upon  the  feet.  Toes  palmated ; 
fore  feet  with  five  toes,  and  five  claws ;  posterior, 
five  toed,  with  four  claws.  Tail  short,  with  several 
rows  of  pointed  warts. 

The  specimen  from  which  I  have  drawn  the 
above  description,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long, 
one  inch  and  a  half  high.  Of  six  specimens  lying 
before  me,  five  do  not  vary  a  line  in  length.  The 
sixth,  which  is  considerably  younger,  is  less  than 
three  inches  in  length ',  has  a  more  marked  dorsal 
ridge  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the  blotches  are 
more  numerous. 

This  species  has  a  very  disgusting  odor,  and  ia 
hence  sometimes  called  stink-pot. 

It  is  found  burying  itself  in  the  mud  in  ditches 
and  small  ponds,  frequently  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  foreign  matter,  from  which  circumstance  it 
has  received  the  common  name  of  tmui  tortoise. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  found  in 
Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  Randall,  M.  D. ; 
one  specimen  was  taken  at  Amherst,  and  several  at 
Falmouth,  by  Professor  C,  B.  Adams ;  and  Ur.  Eraa- 
tus  H.  Clap  brought  me  one  from  Walpole. 

VOL.  III. MO.  I-II.  2 


Emtsadhus.      Dumeril. 

Generic  characters.  Head  large,  covered  with 
small  plates ;  snout  short;  jaws  hooked ;  two  warts 
beneath  the  chin ;  sternum  immoveable,  crvct/orm, 
composed  of  ten  plates ;  three  sterno-costal  plates  ; 
fore  feet  with  five  claws,  hind  feet  with  four  ;  tail 
long,  surmounted  with  a  scaly  crest. 

E.     serpentina.     Lin.       The  snake  Tortoise. 
Sliaw'e  Zoology,  vol.  iii  pt.  1 .  p.  T2,  et  fig. 
Ann,  Lye.  N.  Y.  vol.  liL  p.  138. 
Dum.  et  Dibr.  Hbt.  KaL  des  Rept.  toL  Ji.  p  350. 

This  is  the  largest  tortoise  found  within  the  bor- 
ders of  GUI  State  ;  sometimes  weighing  from  IS  to 
20  pounds.  It  is  exceedingly  powerful  and  vora- 
cious, feeding  upon  fishes  and  frogs ;  and  the  farmers 
sometimes  complain  of  its  depredations  among  their 
chickens  and  ducklings.  From  its  habit  of  snapping 
suddenly  at  almost  every  thing  offered  it,  it  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  the  "snapping  tor- 
toise." in  New  England,  while  its  crested  tail,  resem- 
bling the  CrocodiUiG  lucius,  gives  it  the  distinction  at 
the  South,  of  "alligator  tortoise."  It  is  usually 
found  in  filthy  water,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
at  considerable  distance  from  any  pond  or  pool, 
dragging  itself  leistirely  along. 

The  flesh  of  this  species  is  often  used  as  food, 
and  when  made  into  a  soup  is  considered  by  many 
as  quite  a  delicacy.  The  oil  obtained  from  this 
species  is  carefully  preserved  in  many  portions  of 
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the  interior  of  the  State,  for  its  supposed  virtues  in 
bruises,  sprains,  &c.  when  externally  applied. 

The  upper  shell  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  oval, 
compressed  above,  composed  of  five  vertebral,  eight 
lateral,  and  twenty-five  marginal  plates,  which  are 
marked  by  radiating  and  concentric  strife.  A  dorsal 
ridge  is  produced  by  the  prominent  posterior  angles 
of  the  vertebral  plates ;  the  projections  of  the  poste- 
rior superior  angles  of  the  lateral  plates  also  form,  in 
some  specimens,  indistinct  carince.  The  anterior 
marginal  plates  are  narrow  and  oblong ;  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  are  much  wider,  while  the  poste- 
rior three  plates  are  marked  with  strong,  concentric 
striEe,  and  the  posterior  angles  form  strong  spinous 
points.  The  sternum  is  yellow,  narrow,  lozenge- 
shaped,  composed  of  ten  plates,  and  united  to  the 
marginal  plates  by  a  long  narrow  plate,  having  two 
smaller  plates  at  its  outer  extremity.  The  head  is 
very  lai^e,  scaly  above  ;  eyes  large  ;  jaws  powerful, 
hooked  j  beneath  the  chin,  two  warts  ;  neck  above, 
covered  with  warts  or  small  fleshy  cirrhi ;  beneath, 
granulated.  The  legs  are  large  and  strong ;  the  fore 
legs  are  armed  above  with  large  scales,  feet  with 
five  claws ;  hind  legs  with  largo  scales  beneath, 
feet  with  four  claws.  Tail,  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  body ;  round  at  its  base,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  tapering  to  a  point ;  armed  above  by  a  ridge 
of  strong  pointed  spines,  diminishing  towards  the 
posterior  extremity. 

The  largest  living  specimen  I  have  seen,  was  taken 
at  Marshfield ;  its  dimensions  were  as  follows  :  En- 
tire length,  44  inches,  viz.  length  of  the  shell,  18 
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inches ;  length  of  the  head  and  neck,  vhen  extend- 
ed, 11  inches ;  length  of  the  tail,  16  inches.  Width 
of  the  shell,  IS  inches ;  width  across  the  head,  4 
inches. 


CisTDDA.     Fleming. 

Generic  characters.  Shell  gibbous,  strong ;  mar- 
ginal-plates. twenty-Jive ;  sternum  oval,  covered  with 
twelve  plates,  bivalve,  both  valves  tnoveable  on  the 
same  axis,  and  joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  shell 
by  ligamento-elastic  tissue ;  anterior  extremities  with 
five,  posterior  with  four  nails. 

C.     Carolina.     Edwards.      The  Box  Tortoise. 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iiL  pt  1.  p.  36;  et  fig. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  to),  iii.  p.  1*.24. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Ret.  p.  14a 
Dum.  et  itibr.  Hist  Nat.  dee  RopL  torn.  ii.  p.  310, 
Bell,  monog.  TesL 

I  have  receiyed  living  specimens  of  this  species 
through  the  kindness  of  friends  from  Barnstable, 
Amherst,  New  Bedford,  Holmes  Hole,  and  Walpole ; 
and  although  at  neither  of  these  places  is  it  common, 
yet  their  distances  from  each  other  shows  that  it  is 
pretty  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State.  This 
is  a  land  species,  being  found  in  dry  and  arid  situ- 
ations, and  it  can  live  but  a  short  time  in  the  water. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  sternum  being  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  anterior  of  which  is  moveable, 
enabling  the  animal,  when  disturbed,  to  encase  itself 
entirely   within   its  shell,   the  species  is  generally 
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ktwwn  under  the  name  of  "  box  tortoise."  Sereml 
varieties  have  been  made  by  naturalists  dependent 
upon  the  difference  of  their  markings. 

A  beautiful  living  specimen  before  me  exhibits  the 
following  characteristics : 

Length  of  the  specimen,  six  inches.  Shell,  round, 
gibbous,  carinatcd.  Sternum  bivalvular.  The  plates 
of  the  upper  shell  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  sculp- 
tured with  radiating  and  concentric  striae,  and  cov- 
ered over  their  entire  surface  with  bright  yellow 
spots,  varying  in  their  size,  form,  and  manner  of 
distribution,  frequently  confluent.  A  great  portion 
of  each  marginal  plate  is  occupied  by  a  yellow  blotch. 
The  first  and  fifth  vertebral  plates,  are  pentagonal; 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  are  hexagonal.  Of  the 
lateral  plates,  the  posterior  are  the  smaller.  The 
sharp  edges  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
marginal  plates,  which  are  the  largest,  project  out- 
wardly, forming  a  keel.  The  sternum  is  divided  un- 
equally, the  anterior  portion  the  smaller  ;  it  is  of  a 
very  dark  brown  color,  with  dull  yellow  blotches. 
The  anterior  plates  of  the  sternum  arc  triangular ; 
the  middle,  oblong ;  the  posterior,  triangular.  These 
plates  likewise  exhibit  concentric  stride.  Head,  above, 
black,  reticulated  with  yellow  ;  the  upper  jaw  of  a 
dull  white  color,  with  black  lines  passing  from  the 
eye  to  its  margin.  Throat  white,  with  dark  spots  ; 
flesh  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  of  a  dull  horn  color, 
varied  with  red  and  brown.  The  upper  jaw  has  a 
la^e  hook-like  process  at  its  extremity  ;  the  lower 
jaw,  a  sharp  point.  Pupil  of  the  eye,  black  ;  irides 
red.     The  fore  legs  are  covered  with  large  scales  of 
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an  orange  color,  tipped  with  dark  brown  ;  posterior 
legs  of  an  uniform  dark  brown  color. 

The  principal  food  of  this  species  is  insects. 


C.     Blandiugii.     Holbrook.     Blanding's  Cistuda. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  toL  ilL  p.  3S  et  fig. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Appleton  I  have 
received  from  Haverhill  a  fine  living  specimen  of  this 
rare  species.  It  presents  the  following  appearance  : 
Length  of  the  specimen,  7i  inches ;  breadth  of  the 
shell,  5  inches;  length  of  the  stemmn,  7  inches; 
height  3  inches.  Shell  oblong,  rounded,  slightly 
flattened  above.  The  plates  of  the  upper  shell  are 
black,  covered  with  numerous  bright  yellow  circular 
and  oblong  spots  or  blotches,  irregularly  distributed. 
The  first  vertebral  plate  is  pentagonal ;  the  second 
and  third  are  hexagonal ;  the  fourth  is  heptagonal ; 
the  fifth  is  octagonal.  Of  the  lateral  plates,  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  are  quadrilateral,  the  third  and 
fourth,  pentagonal.  The  marginal  plates  are  twenty- 
five  in  number  ;  the  nuchal  plate  is  very  small,  about 
a  line  in  width,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  long ; 
the  first,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and 
twelfth  plates  are  quadrilateral ;  the  second,  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh,  pentagonal ;  the  edge 
of  these  marginal  plates  is  sharp  and  entire.  The 
sternum  is  composed  of  two  valves,  the  posterior  of 
which,  the  larger,  is  oblong,  rounded  before,  emar- 
ginate  behind ;  both  valves  are  moveable,  and,  when 
closed,  they  shut  the  animal  entirely,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  his  toes.  The  sternal  plates,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, are  yellow,  with  large  quadrangular  dark  spots, 
occupying  nearly  one  half  of  each  plate  ;  the  plates 
are  marked  with  concentric  stride. 

The  head  is  nearly  black,  with  yellowish  spots. 
The  upper  jaw  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  trans- 
verse yellowish  lines ;  the  lower  jaw  is  of  a  bright 
yellow.  The  anterior  extremities  are  protected  by 
large  imbricated  scales  in  front,  with  smaller  ones 
beneath,  and  granulations  behind ;  there  are  five 
fingers,  which  are  palmated,  with  noils.  The  pos- 
terior extremities  are  larger  than  the  anterior,  of  the 
same  color,  and,  like  them,  having  scales  and  granu- 
lations ,'  these  extremities  are  flattened  upon  the  leg 
and  foot,  with  5  toes ;  the  posterior  only  destitute  of 
a  nail.  Tail  cylindrical,  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point. 

In  regard  to  this  species,  Dr.  Holbrook,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Hcrpetology,  which  is  just  pub- 
lished, observes :  "  The  sole  locality  that  can  at  this 
moment  be  assigned  to  the  Emys  Blandingii,  is  the 
prairies  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  where  they  are  said  to  be  abundant. 
The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  came  from  Fox 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois." 


Sfhargis.     Merrem. 

Generic  characters.  Body  covered  by  a  leathery 
skin,  tubercular  in  the  young,  perfectly  smooth  in 
the  adult.     Feet  vnthout  nails. 


S.     coriacea.     Lin.     The  leather  Tortoise- 
Plate  IV. 
PenDsnt'a  British  Zoology,  vol.  iii,  p.  7,  et  fig. 
Sbaw'B  Geo.  Zoology,  vol.  iiu  p.  77,  et  fig. 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ui.  pt.  1.  p.  27],  et  fig. 
Duin  et  Bibr.  Hist.  Nat  des  Itept.  l  ii.  p.  561. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  heard  of  as  having  been 
seen  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  was  taken 
asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  the  year  1824,  and  being  brought  to  Boston, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  the  New 
England  Museum,  of  the  captors,  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  placed  in  this  institution,  where  it  still 
remains.  The  naturalist  may  judge  of  the  great 
rarity  of  this  species  from  the  following  observations 
by  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  in  their  "  Erpkologie  gin- 
irale  ou  Hialoire  NalureUe  complete  des  Reptiles;" 
"This  species  is  very  rare;  it  inhabits  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Rondclet  speaks 
of  a  "  Sphargis  litth,"  five  cubits  long,  which  was 
taken  at  Frontignon :  Amoreux  described  another, 
which  was  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Cette ;  fuid  in 
1729  a  third  was  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
which  was  described  by  Delafout  in  the  "  Mem- 
oirea  de  V  Acadcmte  des  Sciences."  Boriase  has 
given  a  bad  figure  of  a  "  Spkargis  lutk,"  which 
was  taken  in  1766  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in 
England." 

The  specimen  in  the  New  England  Museum 
presents  the  following  characters:  Eiitire  length 
eighty-five  inches ;    widest  part,  fourteen   inches ; 
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back  of  the  head,  thirty-fouc  inches ;  greatest  depth 
fourteen  inches.  The  body  la  covered  above,  by 
a  dark  brown  shield,  fifty-seven  inches  in  letigth,  of 
a  firm  leathery  texture,  which  is  divided  into  fur- 
rows by  seven  longitudinal  elevated  ridges  ;  all  these 
ridges  are  nodnled,  resembling  the  vertebral  column; 
the  dorsal  ridgo  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  shell ; 
those  on  the  s<de,  next  the  dorsum,  commence  one 
inch  and  a  half  further  forwards  than  the  dorsal 
ridge,  and  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  shell  curve  upwards  towards  the 
dorsal  ridge,  but  are  not  so  perceptible  after  ciuving, 
and  reach  the  upper  ridge,  six  inches  anterior  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shell.  The  second  lateral  ridgo 
commences  about  seven  inches  back  of  the  preced- 
ing, and,  at  the  posterior  extremity,  curves  up  like 
that ;  the  abdominal  margin  makes  the  third  lateral 
ridge.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  shell  is  tnm- 
cated,  and  is  two  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

Length  of  the  head  and  neck,  sixteen  inches ;  of 
the  bead,  nine  and  a  half  inches ;  width  of  the  head 
nine  inches ;  width  of  the  neck,  thirteen  inches. 
Diameter  of  the  eye,  large.  Nostrils  just  back  of 
the  tip  of  the  snout.  A  large  notch  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  receives  the  projections  of 
the  lower  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  on  the 
sides  of  this  median  emargination  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  two  others,  one  on  each  side.  Upon  the  mid- 
dle and  posterior  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
strong  spinous  processes. 

A  portion  of  the  oesophagus  of  this  specimen 
belongs  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
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Natural  History ;  it  is  compactly  anned  with  long 
finn  very  sharp  spines. 

Anterior  extremities,  thirty-five  inches  long,  round- 
ed at  the  origin,  compressed  in  the  middle,  taper- 
iDg  to  a  rounded  extremity  ;  in  their  widest  por- 
tion, ten  inches  across. 

Posterior  extremities,  sixteen  inches  in  length  ; 
for  about  half  their  length,  nine  inches  wide,  trun- 
cated posteriorly,  and,  as  well  as  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, bordered  upon  their  posterior  margin  by 
a  deep  fleshy  fringe  or  border. 

Length  of  the  tail,  thirteen  inches  ;  eight  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  point. 

Body  beneath,  covered  by  a  less  firm  envelope,  of 
a  lighter  color. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Wyman  for  the 
accompanying  plate  of  this  species. 
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ORDER   II. 

SADRIA. 

Family. 
aCINCOIDEA. 

SciMCDs.  Daudin. 
Generic  characters.  Head  oblong,  pointed,  covered 
witk  plates;  jaws  furnished  vtith  closely  set  teeth; 
two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  palate;  tongue  fleshy, 
slightly  extensible,  emarginate ;  tympanum  appa- 
rent ;  neck  as  large  as  the  head ;  body  elongated ; 
tail  conical ;  the  whole  body  attd  tail  covered  with 
small  imbricated  scales ;  extremities  with  free  and 
unginculated  toes. 

S.    faaciatus.     Lin.      The  blue-tailed  Lizard. 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  voL  iiL  pt  1.  p.  241. 
Harlan'H  Med.  and  Physic  Res.  p.  138. 
N.  A.  HerpcL  vol.  iii.  p.  45,  et  fig. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species  I  have 
known  to  be  found  in  New  England,  was  captured 
in  Barre,  by  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Bates  of  that  place,  and 
kindly  loaned  me  to  identify  and  describe.  He  took 
it,  he  writes  me,  "in  a  mud  hole;  it  evaded  my 
attempts  to  capture  it  for  some  time  on  account  of 
its  agility  aud  cunning,  and  when  captured  made 
much  resistance  with  jaws,  claws,  &c." 

Length  of  the  specimen  five  inches;  elongated, 
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covered  above  with  longiliidiiial  rows  of  imbricated 
scales  ;  color  above,  a  deep  shining  black,  with  five 
longitudinal  deep  golden  yellow  lines ;  abdomen, 
of  alight  yellow  color  ;  tail,adeopsl£y  blue,  blended 
with  yellow  and  black  lines,  which  run  longitudi- 
nally along  the  back. 

A  yellow  line,  commencing  over  each  nostril, 
parses  obliquely  backwards,  and,  approaching  each 
other,  they  unite  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  back  of  their  origin,  forming 
a  dorsal  line,  which,  continued  the  whole  length 
nf  the  body,  is  lost  upon  the  tail ;  on  each  side  of 
this  dorsal  line,  runs  another,  which  arises  at  the 
superior  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  and  terminates 
like  the  preceding ;  beneath  this,  is  still  another, 
commencing  at  the  snout,  intcrmpted  only  by  the 
meatus  of  the  ear,  and  continued,  like  the  others, 
upon  the  tail.  These  yellow  lines  give  the  back 
the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  yellow  and 
black  longitudinal  lines.  Head,  half  an  inch  long  : 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  with  large  plates 
above.  Eyes,  small.  External  meatus  of  the  car, 
vertical,  large.  Anterior  feet  short,  with  five  toes, 
each  armed  with  a  sharp  nail.  Posterior  extremi- 
ties, large  ;  second  toe  very  much  elongated,  and 
all  the  toes,  like  those  of  the  fore  feel,  nailed. 

lilxtremities  above,  of  a  brown  color,  ha,ving  a 
longitudinal  yellowish  white  line  running  along  their 
posterior  portion  to  the  toes. 

The  vent  is  transverse,  situated  just  back  of  the 
interior  of  the  thighs.  Tail  longer  than  the  body, 
its  posterior  pottioa  a  deep  blue. 

The  Bpecioa  feeds  upon  insoctt. 
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ORDER    111. 

OPHIDIA. 

Family. 
SERPENTIA. 

Coluber.     Lin. 

Generic  characters.  Bodi/  long,  cijlindrical  and 
tapering ;  head  oblong,  covered  above  with  smooth 
polygonal  plates;  above  covered  with  rhomboidal 
scales,  imbricate,  reticulated,  or  carinaled,  or  smooth; 
abdomen  with  transverse  plates  ;  beneath  the  tail, 
with  double  plates;  anus  transverse,  simple;  jaws 
furnished  mth  sharp  teeth;  without  poisonous  fangs. 
Some  species  oviparous,  others  ovo-viviparous. 

C.     sirtalis.     Liii.      The  striped  Snake. 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt  3.  p.  5.35. 
llarlnD's  Med.  and  Pbyi.  Rea.  p.  116. 

This  pretty  species,  generally  known  as  the  striped 
snaksj  is  our  most  common  snake.  The  usual  length 
is  about  two  feet ;  occasionally  it  is  met  with  two 
feet  and  a  half  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a  dark  oUve  brown  color.  A  narrow  yellow 
band  extends  from  the  occiput  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail ;  oa  each  side  of  this,  joining  the  abdominal 
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plates,  is  a  somewhat  broader  parallel  band  of  the 
same  color.  The  brown  color  of  the  back  is  varie- 
gated with  black  blotches,  which  are  much  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  smaller  specimens ;  in  the 
lai^er  specimens,  they  are  hardly  discernible,  unless 
the  scales  be  slightly  separated  by  the  observer. 
Abdomen  greenish  ;  its  upper  portion  towards  the 
sides,  lighter ;  the  posterior  edge  of  the  abdominal 
scales,  at  their  union  with  those  of  the  sides,  marked 
with  a  black  spot ;  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
lines  within  this  spot,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  another  spot  is  observed,  which  in  young 
specimens  is  equally  dark  with  the  former,  but  duller 
in  old  specimens.  Scales  oblong,  strongly  carinated ; 
smaller  upon  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  upper 
anterior  portion  of  the  body,  than  farther  back. 
Scales  of  the  yellow  lateral  lines,  larger  than  those 
of  the  olive  colored  back.  The  scales  that  are 
shortest,  least  carinated,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
largest,  are  in  a  single  row  between  the  abdomen 
and  the  lateral  line  referred  to.  Head  flattened, 
having  upon  its  top  ten  plates  ;  one  at  the  snout,  two 
pairs  behind  this,  three  between  the  eyes,  and  two, 
larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  upon  the  occiput. 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  black ;  iris,  reddish.  Upper  jaw 
margined  on  each  side  by  seven  plates,  besides  that 
at  the  tip ;  the  fifth,  situated  directly  beneath  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  eye,  the  largest.  Lower  jaw 
bordered  by  ten  plates  on  each  side.  Two  pairs  of 
plates  upon  the  throat,  very  much  elongated.  Small 
teeth  in  the  jaws  and  upon  the  palatine  bones. 
The  bright  yellow  color,  which  renders  this  a 
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beoatifiil  species  when  alive,  chaoges  to  a  dull  green- 
ish yellow  after  being  immersed  in  spirits ;  in  this 
state,  it  appears  to  have  been  described  by  Herpe- 
tologists.  When  the  scaly  cuticle  is  removed,  the 
dorsal  line  beneath  is  found  to  be  white ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  back  are  of  a  deep  blue  color,  with  two 
rows  of  black,  nearly  circular  blotches.  Sometimes 
the  line  on  the  back  is  a  greenish  white,  while  the 
lateral  bands  are  yellow.  Upon  the  occipital  plates 
of  one  of  my  specimens  are  two  small  yellow  spots 
towards  their  middle  at  their  interior  edges.  The 
brightness  of  the  lateral  lines  disappears  at  the  anus ; 
beyond,  the  color  is  greenish,  and  this  is  gradually 
lost  towards  the  tail. 

Lirmsus  describes  his  species  as  having  150  ab- 
dominal plates,  and  114  caudal  scales  ;  Shaw  copies 
this  in  his  "General  Zoology."  Harlan  makes  150 
plates,  and  60  caudal  scales.  One  specimen  before 
me,  has  164  plates,  and  75  scales ;  a  second  speci- 
men has  146  plates,  and  63  scales. 

This  species  feeds  upon  frogs  and  toads,  and  is 
frequently  found  enormously  distended  by  having 
swallowed  one  of  a  very  large  size. 


C.     ordinatus.     Lin.      Tke  little  brown  Snake. 
Sfaaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  toI.  iii.  pt  3.  p.  497. 
Harlan^  Med.  and  PbT*.  Res.  p.  11% 

This  is  also  quite  a  common  species  with  va, 
growing  to  the  length  of  two  feet.  The  color  above, 
is  a  browish  ash,  with  a  broad,  lighter  ash-colored 
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loDgitudinol  band  upon  the  dorsal  ridge,  nmning 
the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  on  each  side  of 
this  dorsal  band,  a  row  of  small  dark  brown  spots. 
Body  beneath,  fawn-colored ;  of  a  darker  tint  upon 
the  sides.  A  row  of  very  minute  black  dots  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  the  abdominal  plates.  Scales 
small,  carinated;  a  row  of  scales  larger  than  the 
rest,  upon  the  sides,  joining  the  abdominal  plates. 
Head  very  small,  flattened  above  ;  with  ten  scales 
upon  its  top,  the  two  upon  the  occiput,  and  that 
directly  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
lai^est,  and  black ;  the  others  arc  quite  small,  and 
of  the  color  of  the  back ;  these  scales  are  arranged 
as  follows  :  Two  triangular  ones  upon  the  occiput ; 
a  third,  hexagonal  in  its  form,  in  front  of  them  ;  its 
posterior  portion,  between  the  anterior  inner  por- 
tion of  the  former,  making  the  top  of  the  head ; 
on  each  side  of  this,  protecting  the  top  of  the  eye, 
a  small  oblong  scale,  rounded  upon  its  outer  edge; 
in  front  of  these,  immediately  back  of  the  eye, 
two  pairs  of  quadrangular  scales ;  the  posterior,  lar- 
ger. A  single  lai^e  scale  forms  the  snont.  Besides 
tliese  scales,  three  are  seen  in  front  of  the  eye,  on 
the  side  of  the  head  ;  and  quite  a  large  scale  back 
of  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye,  separated  from 
it  by  two  very  minute  scales  only.  Upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw,  fourteen  scales ;  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  twelve,  besides  the  tip.  An 
obliquo  black  band  passes  downwards  across  the 
angle  of  the  jaws,  and  a  transverse  one  back  of 
the  occiput,  crosses  the  neck  on  each  side  ;  in  some 
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specimens,  all  the  scales  upon  the  upper  jaw  are 
edged  with  black. 

Sometimes  the  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
are  very  distinctly  seen  ;  in  others,  as  in  several 
spficimens  lying  before  me  while  I  write,  they  are 
scarcely  observable. 

When  preserved  in  spirit,  the  longitudinal  dorsal 
line  becomes  lighter  colored,  and  the  abdomen 
changes  to  a  yellowish  green  color. 

The  abdominal  piates  are  138 ;  the  caudal  scales 
62  and  64. 

In  the  stomach  of  this  species,  I  have  found  frag- 
ments of  insects. 


C.     vemalis.     Dekay.      The  green  Snake. 
Harlan's  Hed.  and  Pbya.  Rei.  p.  134. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  species,  this  snake  is 
generally  well  known.  A  fine  living  specimen  be- 
fore me,  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  exhibits  the 
following  characters : 

Above,  of  a  beautiful  grass  green  color ;  beneath, 
a  yellowish  white.  Length  of  the  head,  half  an 
inch  ;  greatest  width  of  the  head,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  head  flattened  above  ;  ten  plates  upon  the  top 
of  the  head ;  one  at  the  snout ;  two  pairs  imme- 
diately back  of  this ;  three  plates  between  the  eyes ; 
two  large  plates  upon  the  occiput.  Upper  jaw  bor- 
dered by  fourteen  scales.  Nostrils  circular,  just  back 
of  the  posterior  lateral  angle  of  the  snout.     Pupil  of 
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the  eye,  black ;  iris  cupreous.     Scales  tbomboidal, 

smooth,  not  carinated.     Tail  six  inches  in  length, 

gradually  tapering  to  the  point. 

Four  specimens  vary  in  their  plates  and  scales  as 

follows : 

One  specimen  has  137  plates  ;  85  caudal  scales. 

A  second  "     132     "        80      "         " 

A  third  "     133     "        81      " 

A  fourth  "     127     "        84      " 

Like  the  preceding  species,  this  feeds  upon  insects. 


C.    punclatus.     Lin.     The  ringed  Snake. 
Shaw'a  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pc.  3.  p.  S53. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  J17. 
N.  A.  Herp.  vol.  iL  p.  IIS,  et  fig. 

This  pretty  species  is  less  common  than  either  of 
the  preceding,  being  usually  found  concealed  beneath 
the  bark  of  decaying  trees.  Tho  specimen  before 
me  is  fourteeu  inches  in  length ;  the  body  is  elon- 
gated, with  smooth  scales.  Color  above,  of  an  uni- 
form bluish  brown  ;  beneath,  of  a  reddish  yellow, 
with  a  longitudinal  row  of  black  spots  upon  each 
side  of  the  abdomen,  where  the  abdominal  plates 
and  lateral  scales  unite ;  a  third  row  of  similar  spots 
runs  longitudinally  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
as  far  as  the  vent,  beyond  which  they  are  not  visible. 
Ten  plates  upon  the  top  of  the  head ;  sixteen  plates, 
beside  that  at  the  tip,  border  the  upper  jaw ;  and 
fourteen,  margin  the  lower.  Head  half  an  inch  long, 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  ;  flattened  above  ;  rather 
Ughter  colored  than  the  body.    Nostrils  lai^e.    Eyes 
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of  moderate  size  ;  pupils  black,  irides  grayish.  A 
broad  yellowish  white  band  crosses  the  occiput.  Tail, 
three  inches  in  length,  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
abdominal  plates  are  156,  and  the  caudal  scales  56. 
A  second  specimen  exhibits    1S6  plates,  and  62 


C.     constricior.     Lin.      The  common  black  Snake. 
SbaVs  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iiL  pL  2.  p.  464. 
Hcirlaii'a  Hed.  and  Fhys.  Res.  p.  112. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  this  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon species,  frequently  growing  to  the  length  of  six 
feet.  A  fine  specimen,  fifty-one  inches  in  length, 
serves  for  the  following  description :  Length  of  the 
head,  one  and  a  half  inches  ;  greatest  width  of  the 
head,  half  an  inch.  Body,  above,  almost  black ; 
beneath,  slate-colored  ;  neck,  margin  of  the  jaws, 
and  snout,  yellow.  Plates  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
very  large  ;  that  at  the  snout,  convex,  projecting, 
yellow,  bordered  with  black  at  its  upper  and  lateral 
margins ;  the  first  pair  of  plates,  nearly  quadrangu- 
lar ;  the  second,  pentagonal ;  of  the  three  between 
the  eyes,  the  middle,  which  is  largest,  is  hexagonal ; 
those  at  the  sides  of  this,  over  the  eyes,  are  pentago- 
nal ;  the  two  posterior  plates,  pentagonal.  Sixteen 
plates  border  the  upper  jaw.  Eye  large.  NostriU 
large,  vertical,  situated  between  the  second  and 
third  plates,  back  of  the  snout.  Three  pairs  of  elon- 
gated plates  on  the  throat,  just  back  of  the  chin ; 
back  of  these  plates,  two  pairs  of  smaller  plates 
anterior  to  the  abdominal  plates.    The  whole  back 
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covered  with  large  rhomboidal  smooth  scales.  Body 
somewhat  compressed  at  the  anterior  extremity  ; 
cylindrical  at  the  posterior,  gradually  tapering  to  the 
tail,  from  which  it  more  suddenly  becomes  smaller, 
and  terminates  in  a  point.  Length  of  tho  tail, 
eleven  inches. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  184 ;  the  caudal  scales, 
85. 

This  species  is  generally  met  with  in  wild  and 
unfrequented  places ;  it  is  avoided  as  venomous  by 
many,  although  perfectly  harmless.  It  feeds  upon 
the  load,  and  several  species  oi  frogs ;  oftentimes  it 
catches  small  birds.  Mr.  Erastus  H.  Clap  informs 
me  that  he  saw  one  that  had  swallowed  a  common 
sized  specimen  of  the  Robin,  "  Turdus  migratori- 
us,"  entire  ;  it  is  said  also  to  prey  upon  the  different 
species  of  meadow  mice. 


C     amaeniis.     Say-     The  red  Snake. 
Journal  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 
Harlan'j  Med.  and  Phys.  Uee.  p.  1I& 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Adams,  who  found  it  at  Am- 
herst. This  specimen  being  preserved  in  spirits, 
and  its  natural  character  somewhat  affected  thereby, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  very  accurate  description  of 
Say: 

"  Body  above,  reddish  brown  ;  beneath,  vivid  red ; 
head  not  larger  than  the  neck,  obtusely  rounded  be- 
fore ;  terminal  plate  curving  a  little  on  the  top  of 
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the  head,  so  as  to  be  neaxiy  horizontal  above  ;  first 
pair  of  plates  rather  short,  breadth  decidedly  more 
than  double  the  length ;  second  pair  rather  large, 
oblique,  posterior  outer  angle  reaching  the  eyes  j 
central  plate  convex,  rounded ;  subtri-angular,  wide 
before  and  angulated  on  the  anterior  middle,  poste- 
rior angle  acute  ;  posterior  plates  a  little  convex, 
with  a  single  scale  between  their  tips ;  eyes  with 
one 'scale  behind,  one  before  twice  as  long  as  the 
posterior  one,  small  plate  above  the  eye  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  central  plate,  and  not  twice  as 
large  as  the  posterior  eye  plate ;  teeth  minute ; 
scales  smooth,  polished,  somewhat  opalescent,  slight- 
ly convex,  rounded  at  the  tip ;  tail  less  than  one 
seventh  the  whole  length  ;  tip  rather  abrupt,  conic, 
solid,  acute. 

Plates,  124;  scales,  25.  Total  length,  ten  inches 
and  three  tenths ;  tail,  one  inch  and  two  fifths. 

Var.  a,  dark  slate  color  above. 

A  pretty  and  perfectly  harmless  serpent.  The 
contrast  of  color  between  the  lively  red,  sometimes 
rosaceous,  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
brown,  more  or  less  deep,  of  the  superior  surface,  is 
very  striking ;  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  tail  and 
the  narrow  head,  are  also  distinguishing  traits.  It 
is  found  beneath  stones  and  prostrate  logs,  but  not 
very  frequently." 

My  specimen  is  seven  inches  long ;  tail,  one  inch ; 
abdominal  plates,  136 ;  caudal  scales,  32. 


C.     exiTnius.     Dekay.      The  chicken  Snake. 
Harlan's  Hed.  and  Phjrt.  Res.  p.  12a 

This  not  very  uDcommon  species,  is  kaown  by 
the  names  of  house  snake ;  thunder  and  lightning 
snake;  chicken  snake;  milk  adder;  and  chequered 
adder.  It  is  one  of  our  largest  species,  measuting 
sometimes  five  feet  or  more  in  length  ;  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful snake.  A  specimen  thirty-four  inches  in  length, 
furnishes  the  following  description :  Body  elongated, 
varying  very  little,  in  its  circumference  anterior  to 
the  tail,  but  back  of  the  vent,  rapidly  terminating 
in  a  point ;  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  cov- 
ered with  smooth  rhomboidal  scales.  Body,  above, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  numerous  transverse 
white  bands,  which  become  confluent  on  the  sides  ; 
the  brown  portions  of  the  back,  between  these  trans- 
verse bands,  irregular  in  their  form,  and  margined 
with  black ;  blotches  of  a  similar  color  with  the 
back,  along  the  sides.  Abdomen  yellowish,  varie- 
gated with  quadrangular  black  spots.  Circumference 
of  the  head  less  than  that  of  the  body ;  length  of 
the  head,  one  inch;  width  across  the  head,  half  an 
inch.  The  plate  at  the  snout  large,  with  a  well 
marked  emargination  beneath ;  the  first  pair  of 
plates  moderate  in  size,  quadrangular ;  the  second 
pEtir  of  plates  also  quadrangular,  and  much  larger  ; 
the  central  plate  on  the  top  of  the  head,  large,  pen- 
tagonal ;  those  upon  the  sides  of  this,  irregularly 
quadrangular ;  occipital  plates  very  large.  Fotuteen 
plates  margin  the  upper  jaw ;  sixteen  plates  edge  the 
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lower ;  these  plates  on  the  jaws  are  yellow,  mar- 
giaed  with  black.  Eyes  moderate  in  size ;  from 
their  posterior  angle,  a  black  band  passes  obliquely 
backwards.  Upon  the  neck,  seven  longitudinal  plates, 
between  the  chin  and  the  abdominal  plates ;  the  an- 
terior three,  largest ;  the  second,  lai^er  than  any. 
Length  of  the  tail,  four  inches. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  207  ;  caudal  scales,  48. 

This  species  feeds  upon  toads  and  frogs. 


C.     sipedon.     Lin.      The  water  Adder. 
Shan'e  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iiu  pt.  3.  p.  496. 
Harlan's  Hed.  and  Phys.  Rob.  p.  114. 

Large  numbers  of  this  species  are  found  in  mowing 
meadows  which  are  overflowed  a  part  of  the  season ; 
it  is  frequently  killed  at  Cambridge,  four  feet  and 
more  in  length ;  its  body  being  the  size  of  a  man's 
wrist.  By  many  it  is  avoided,  as  being  poisonous  in 
its  bite.  The  body  is  large  ;  its  circumference  less- 
ening but  little,  anterior  to  the  vent ;  rapidly  tapering 
posterior  to  the  vent ;  of  an  uniform  dark  brown 
color  above  ;  reddish  upon  the  sides  ;  abdomen  yel- 
lowish white,  mottled  with  dark  brown ;  beneath 
the  tail,  nearly  black.  Whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  covered  with  rows  of  elongated,  strongly  cari- 
nated  scales ;  these  carinte,  more  obvious  upon  the 
posterior  extremity  ;  nothing  peculiar  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plates  upon  the  head ;  the  ten  plates 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  of  moderate  size  ;  sixteen 
plates  upon  the  upper  jaw ;  eighteen  plates  upon  the 
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lower  jaw.  Eyes  prominent.  Nostrils  of  moderate 
size. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  139  ;  caudal  scales  72. 

In  a  young  individual  lying  before  me,  seventeen 
inches  in  length,  with  the  same  number  of  abdominal 
[Jates  and  caudal  scales  with  the  above  described 
specimen,  the  back  is  crossed  transversely  by  a 
large  number  of  yellow  bands,  and  the  scales  on  the 
tail  are  so  strongly  keeled,  as  to  produce  well  marked 
grooves  between  the  rows  of  scales. 

This  species  feeds  upon  frogs. 


C.     saurita.     Lin.      The  riband  iSnake. 

Shaw's  Gen.  Zoology,  voL  iiL  pt.  2.  p.  S-32. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Pbye.  Res.  p.  1  Mi. 

This  beautiful  little  snake  is  not  very  common  ; 
it  resembles  somewhat  the  sirlalis,  but  it  is  smaller, 
lighter  colored,  and  much  more  graceful  in  its  iigure 
and  proportions.  Its  form  is  very  slender,  tapering 
to  an  acute  point.  Above,  dark  brown,  with  threo 
longitudinal  stripes  of  a  greenish  white  color,  which 
are  very  distinct  as  far  as  the  vent,  back  of  which 
they  are  insensibly  effaced ;  both  sides  of  the  dorsal 
line,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  lateral  lines,  margined 
with  black.  Whole  length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  ten  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail,  three  and  a  half 
inches.  The  scales  upon  the  top  of  the  head  are 
moderate  in  size ;  fourteen  upon  the  upper  jaw, 
twenty  upon  the  lower  jaw.     Eyes  rather  large. 

The  abdominal  plates  are  162 ;  caudal  scales  112. 
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C.    occipilo-maculatus.    Nobis.     The  spotted-necked 
Snake. 

This  pretty  species,  which  I  suppose  to  be  unde- 
scribed,  was  received  from  Professor  Adams,  who 
fomid  it  at  Amherst.  It  was  sent  me  in  spirits, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  its  colors  had  some- 
what changed.  Its  length  is  ten  inches  and  a  half ; 
length  of  the  head,  less  than  half  an  inch ;  width 
across  the  head,  two  lines.  Body  elongated,  covered 
with  longitudinal  rows  of  pentagonal  scales,  con- 
nected, and  at  their  posterior  extremity,  slightly  fis- 
sured. All  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  a  light 
ash  or  gray  color.  An  indistinct  band  of  a  lighter 
color  passes  longitudinally  down  the  back  ;  this  is 
margined  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  dark  colored, 
almost  black  scales ;  on  each  side  of  the  body,  a 
low  of  larger  scales  than  those  upon  the  back,  unite 
the  back  with  the  abdominal  plates ;  these  scales 
are  black,  with  a  longitudinal  delicate  white  hne 
passing  through  their  centres.  Abdomen  yellowish 
white,  with  black  or  fuliginous  markings  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plates,  appearing  upon  the  anterior 
plates  like  black  dots.  Circumference  of  the  neck 
less  than  the  remainder  of  the  body ;  body  largest 
just  anterior  to  the  vent ;  back  of  the  vent  it 
rapidly  approaches  a  point.  The  five  anterior  plates 
upon  the  head,  viz.  that  at  the  snout,  and  the  two 
pairs  immediately  posterior  to  this,  yellow ;  the 
other  plates  the  color  of  the  back,  variegated  with 
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white.  Twelve  plates  upon  the  upper  jaw,  besides 
that  at  the  snout ;  fourteen  plates  margin  the  lowei 
jaw,  besides  that  at  the  chin.  Three  large  white 
irregularly  formed  blotches,  directly  bacE  of  the  oc- 
cipital plates ;  one  abore,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
the  first. 

There  are  124  abdominal  plates,  and  38  caudal 
scales. 

Inasmuch  as  the  "  punetatua"  sometimes  exhibits 
merely  a  spot  upon  the  occiput,  instead  of  a  circular 
band,  the  superficial  observer  might  think  that,  and 
the  species  I  have  just  described,  as  identical ;  a  lit- 
tle attention  will  show  the  marked  differences  be- 
tween them. 


HcTERODon.     Palisot  de  Beauvais. 

Generic  characters.  Plates  and  scales  at  on  the 
Colubri;  the  rostral  plate  a  trihedral  pyramid, 
vfith  a  ridge  above,  and  pointed  at  the  tip  ;  posterior 
maxillary  teeth  largest. 

H.    platirhinoa.      Latreille. 
Baud.  HJBt  Ntkt  dea  Rept  torn.  tu.  p.  153. 
Hurl  Med.  and  Phje.  Rea.  p.  ISO. 
N.  H.  H«rp«u>L  voL  il  p.  »7,  et  fig. 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  animal ;  but 
Dr.  Holbrook  assuies  me  he  possesses  an  individual 
which  was  captured  at  Medfield.  His  description 
therefore  is  here  introduced  :  "  The  head  is  laige, 
fiat,  triangular,  broad  behind,  with  the  snout  pointed 
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and  elongated  at  the  tip ;  it  is  covered  with  scales 
on  the  posterior  part,  and  with  plates  on  the  anterior 
and  on  the  vertex.  The  vertical  plate  is  regularly 
pentagonal,  vith  its  broadest  point  directed  forwards. 
The  superior  orbital  are  quadilateral,  elongated,  and 
broadest  posteriorly,  with  their  outer  margins  pro- 
jecting over  the  eye,  which  gives  a  sinister  look  to 
the  animal.  The  occipital  plates  are  rhomboidal.  * 
The  frontal  are  quadrilateral,  with  their  anterior  in- 
ferior angles  very  much  prolonged ;  the  anterior  fron- 
tal are  triangular,  with  their  bases  directed  inwards, 
and  their  apices  rounded,  and  turned  to  the  nostrils. 
Between  these  frontals,  so  as  to  prevent  them  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other,  is  a  oaixow  elongated 
azygos  plate,  reaching  from  the  posterior  frontal  to 
the  rostral  plate,  with  a  ridge  on  its  upper  surface, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  rostral  plate.  The  rostral 
plate  is  triangular,  with  its  basis  below  and  the 
apex  very  pointed  above,  and  reciuved,  with  a  strong 
carina  or  ridge  on  the  upper  surface.  The  nostril 
plates  are  two  on  each  side ;  the  anterior  quadri- 
lateral, lunated  on  the  posterior  margin,  with  its  an- 
terior and  inferior  angle  greatly  prolonged ;  the  pos- 
terior is  narrow,  and  concave  in  front  to  complete 
the  nostril.  There  are  twelve  orbital  plates,  the 
superior  of  which  have  been  already  duscribed. 
Besides  these  there  are  three  anterior  orbital  plates, 
which  are  quadrilateral,  the  largest  being  above ; 
the  inferior  orbital  are  five,  and  the  posterior  orbital 
three  in  number,  all  of  which  are  quadrilateral. 
The  upper  jaw  has  six  lateral  plates,  quadrilateral, 
and  increasing  in  size  to  the  sixth,  which  is  latest. 
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The  oostrilB  are  very  large,  near  the  snout,  and 
lateral.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  pupils  dark,  the 
iris  light  gray.  The  neck  is  nearly  the  size  of  the 
head  when  he  is  quiet,  hut  when  roused  or  irritated 
he  flattens  it  to  more  than  twice  its  ordinary  breadth. 
The  body  is  elongated,  thick,  rotinded  above,  but 
flattened  at  the  abdomen,  covered  with  scales  strongly 
carinated  above,  the  three  inferior  lateral  rows  being 
ecarinate,  and  with  plates  below.  The  tail  is  long, 
narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  with  scales  or 
bifid  plates  on  its  under  surface. 

Color.  The  head  above  is  dusky,  with  a  light 
band  between  the  orbits ;  behind  the  occiput  is  a 
dark  spot ;  a  dark  band  begins  at  the  back  of  each 
nostril,  which  increases  in  size  as  it  descends,  and 
forms  a  large  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
body  is  olive-brown,  or  sometimes  brownish  yellow, 
and  marked  with  a  triple  series  of  black  or  dark  gray 
spots ;  those  of  the  vertical  series  being  subquadrate 
and  elongated  transversely  ;  the  spots  of  the  lateral 
rows  are  rounded,  and  many  of  them  correspond 
with  those  of  the  vertebral  line,  while  others  alter- 
nate with  them.  Sometimes  the  spots  of  the  lateral 
and  vertebral  lines  are  confluent,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  bands. 

Dimensions.  Length  of  the  head,  1*  inches  ; 
breadth  of  the  head,  when  not  disturbed,  I  inch  ; 
length  of  the  body,  27  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail, 
6  inches ;  circumference  of  the  body,  4J  inches. 
In  the  individual  here  described,  there  were  one 
btmdred  and  forty-four  abdominal  plates  entire,  and 
two  bifid  plates  near  the  Tent ;  and  forty-two  pair  of 
subcaudal  scales." 
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Chotalcb.     Lin. 

Generic  characters.  Head  large,  triangular^ 
rounded  in  front,  covered  with  platea  anteriorly ; 
vertex  and  occiput  with  scales ;  a  deep  pit  between 
the  eye  and  nostril ;  upper  jaw  armed  with  p&tson- 
oua  fangs;  body  elongated,  thick;  tail  short  and 
thick,  terminating  in  a  rattle,  which  ia  a  comeoua 
production  of  the  epidermis ;  plates  on  the  abdomen, 
and  under  the  tail. 

C.     durisaua.     Kalm.     The  banded  Rattle  Snake. 
TurtoD's  Linnteus,  vol.  j.  p.  673. 
Bban's  G«D.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  317,  et  fig. 
Harlan's  Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  133. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  vol  iii.  p.  81. 

This  species,  which  is  generally  known  in  New 
England  as  the  rattle  snake,  is  extensively  distrib- 
uted throt^hout  the  State.  Two  fine  specimens, 
taken  at  Douglas  the  last  summer,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  observation.  One  of  them  meas- 
ured three  feet  and  one  inch  in  length,  and  was  five 
inches  in  circumference  ;  the  other  was  three  feet 
long.  From  the  former,  I  drew  up  the  following 
notes : 

Upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  with  rhoroboidal  black  spots  continued  along 
the  back,  margined  with  bright  yellow;  upon  each 
side  of  these  rhombs  a  black  band  is  continued  to 
the  sides  of  the  body,  where  it  terminates  in  an  ir- 
leguloily  quadrate  black  spot ;    tail  black.     Body, 
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beneath,  yellow,  with  fuliginous  dots  and  blotches 
distributed  irregularly  over  its  surface.  Scales  on 
the  back  elongated,  carinated  ;  scales  upon  the  sides 
larger,  carinas  less  prominent.  Length  of  the  head, 
one  inch  and  a  half;  width  of  the  head,  one  inch. 
Top  of  the  head,  flattened  ;  scales  upon  the  top, 
small ;  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  large,  pentagonal ; 
on  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  quadrangular.  Snout, 
terminated  by  one  large  plate ;  a  quadrangular  plate 
on  each  side  of  this ;  directly  back  of  these,  a  smaller 
one,  in  which  are  the  circular  nostrils,  situated  ob- 
liquely, pointing  forwards.  Directly  above  the  two 
lateral  plates,  two  others  are  situated ;  the  first, 
meeting  the  snout  anteriorly,  and  the  second,  extend- 
ing some  distance  beyond  the  nostrils  behind.  At 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  a  large  plate,  separated 
from  the  nostrils  by  two  quite  small  plates,  at  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  which,  is  the  aperture  for 
the  poison.  A  large  plate  over  the  eyes.  Two 
plates  much  lara;er  than  the  others,  upon  the  throat. 

The  rattle  is  composed  of  six  corneous  portions. 
The  other  specimen  has  eleven  rattles.  The  abdo- 
minal plates  are  170  ;  caudal  plates,  24. 

Although  the  poison  of  this  species  is  very  viru- 
lent, an  accident  is  seldom  known  to  occur ;  proving 
its  unwillingness  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  that  the 
fangs  are  used  only  as  weapons  of  defence,  after 
sufficient  warning  has  been  given  of  its  presence,  by 
the  rattles. 

The  general  impression  that  a  rattle  is  added  an- 
nually is  incorrect.  Dr.  Holbrook  observes,  "  It  is 
now  certain  that  rattle  snakes  have  been  known  to 
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gain  more  than  one  rattle  in  a  year,  and  to  lose  in 
proportion,  the  exact  number  being  regulated  no 
doubt  by  the  state  of  the  animal  as  to  health,  nour- 
ishment, liberty,  &c.  I  hare  known  two  rattles 
added  in  one  year,  and  Dc.  Backman  has  observed 
four  produced  in  the  same  length  of  lime." 

The  power  of  fascination  attributed  to  this  genus, 
is  too  absurd  to  require  our  serious  consideration. 


ORDER    IV. 

BATRACHIA. 


Rana.     Lin. 


Generic  characters.  Body  covered  with  a  smooth 
skin ;  upper  jaw  furnished  with  a  row  of  minute 
teeth  ;  another  interrupted  row  in  the  middle  of  the 
palate ;  no  post-tympanal  glands  ;  posterior  extreme 
Hies  long,  and  in  general  fully  palTnaled ;  fingers 
four ;  toes  five  in  number. 

R.    pipiens.    Lin.     The  Bull'frog. 
Bhaw'i  Gen.  Zoology,  vol.  iii  pt.  1.  p.  106,  et  % 
Hvlan'a  Med.  uid  Phys.  Res.  p.  101. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  vol.  ul  ji.  81,  et  fig. 

This  is  by  far  our  largest  species  of  frog ;  it  in- 
habits ponds,  ditches,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
but  is  not  common  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

A  specimen  lying  before  me,  twelve  inches  in 
length,  serves  for  my  description.  Greatest  width 
nearly  three  inches.  Color  above,  a  light  green, 
with  sparse  dusky  spots  upon  the  back  ;  head  green. 
Sides  of  the  body,  brownish  ;  beneath,  white  ;  throat 
yellow.  Legs,  more  or  less  barred  with  dull  trans- 
verse bars.  Fore  legs,  including  toes,  three  inches 
in  length ;  above,  of  a  dull  greenish  brown  color, 
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with  indistinct  brownish  transverse  bands ;  beneath, 
white ;  four  toed,  that  next  the  outer,  the  largest, 
each  with  three  small  tubercles  at  the  joints  of  the 
phalanges.  Posterior  extremities,  seven  and  a  half 
inches  long,  of  a  similar  color  with  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities ;  the  upper  anterior  half  of  the  thighs 
barred  with  brown  bands  j  the  upper  posterior  por- 
tion!%reeni8h  brown,  with  an  intermixture  of  a  duller 
brown  color,  with  small  white  spots  or  blotches ; 
legs  with  four  transverse  brown  bands ;  indistinct 
bands  on  the  feet ;  five  toed,  that  next  the  outer, 
much  the  largest,  being  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  toes  palmated ;  and  tubercled  like  the  toes 
of  the  anterior  feet ;  at  the  base  of  the  little  toe,  is  a 
prominent  projecting  carina  along  the  edge  of  the 
phalangeal  ridge  of  the  largest  toe  ;  a  row  of  yellow 
dots  run  to  the  second  phalanx. 

Length  of  the  head,  one  inch  and  a  half ;  width 
across  the  tympanum,  two  inches.  Eyes  promi- 
nent, large ;  pupils  black ;  irides  greenish  yellow  ; 
distance  between  the  eyes,  three  lines.  Snout  ob- 
tuse and  yellowish,  as  well  as  the  ma:^in  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Nostrils  about  a  line  in  length,  situ- 
ated obliquely,  half  way  between  the  tip  of  the 
snout  and  the  eye,  appearing  like  two  small  black 
points.  Tympanum  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  plane, 
looking  like  a  large  scale  fastened  to  the  head  ; 
just  within  its  outer  margin,  a  brownish  circular 
ring ;  within  this  ring,  greenish.  Mouth  large ; 
numerous  small  sharp  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Tongue  large,  floshy. 
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In  the  stomach  of  this  specimeD,  taken  in  Muddy 
Pond,  Roxbury,  I  found  five  specimens  of  the 
"Helix  albolabris,"  with  the  contained  animal; 
one  only  was  perfect,  the  others  being  more  or  less 
digested ;  this  specimen  measured  one  inch  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  was  fire  lines  in  height. 

This  species  usually  feeds  upon  frogs  and  in- 
sects, and  the  fanners  assert  that  it  sometimA  robs 
them  of  their  chickens. 


R.    fontinalis.     Leconte.      The  Yellow  throated 
green  Frog, 
Ano.  Lye  N.  Y.  vol.  i.  p.  S83. 
Harlan's  Hed.  and  Fbjs.  Rea.  p.  lOa 
N.  A.  Herpet.  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  et  fig. 

This  Species  appears  very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
continues  extensively  distributed  throughout  the 
season.  It  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  green- 
ish color,  and  yellow  throat.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  three  inches ;  length  of  the  poste- 
rior extremities,  four  inches  and  a  half  Head  and 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  of 
a  brilliant  green  color ;  posterior  portion  of  the 
body  slightly  maculated,  greenish,  mixed  with 
brown ;  sides  granulated,  brown  ;  mottled  with  irreg- 
ularly formed  and  distributed  black  blotches,  beneath 
the  throat,  yellowish ;  abdomen  white.  Head  one 
inch  long;  snout  blunted  and  yellowish  at  the 
extremity.  Eyes  very  prominent ;  pupils  black ; 
irides  metallic,  encircled  by  a  brilliant  golden  ring. 
Nostrils  nearer  to  the  eyes  than    to    the  mouth. 
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Gape  of  the  mouth  large,  upper  jaw  with  many 
minute  teeth.  Tympanum  plane,  circular,  rust  col- 
ored ;  four  lines  in  diameter.  From  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  eye  a  cuticular  fold  extends  just  over 
the  tympanum,  along  the  edge  of  the  hack  on  each 
side,  lo  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

Anterior  feet  fawn  colored  above,  with  seTeral 
indistinct  transverse  brownish  bands  ;  a  dark  colored 
band  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  leg,  extending 
on  to  tlie  sole  of  the  foot.     Feet  four  toed. 

Posterior  extremities  of  a  darker  brown  color 
than  the  anterior ;  thighs  with  indistinct  bars  upon 
their  outer  portions ;  buttocks  covered  over  their 
whole  surface  with  irregularly  distributed  black 
blotches ;  beneath,  a  dull  white ;  legs  and  feet, 
same  color  as  the  extremities  of  the  thighs.  Feet 
five  toed. 


R.     halecina.     Kalm.      Tks  Leopard  Frog. 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zoolofiy,  voL  uL  p.  105. 
Journal  Academy  NoL  Sciences,  toL  v.  p.  337. 
N.  A.  Herpet.  vol.  L  p.  69,  et  fig. 

This  most  beautiful  species,  called  by  Kalm  the 
shad  frog,  from  its  appearing  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  with  the  skad,  is  better  known 
in  this  state  as  the  leopard  frog,  from  its  ocellated 
appearimce.  It  is  exceedingly  well  marked,  and 
considered  by  all  a  very  pretty  animal. 

The  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  external  side  of 
the  limbs,  brassy,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Upper  sur- 
face of  the  body,  marked  with  large  distinct  iiiegu- 
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lar  spots  or  blotches  which  have  a  brownish  centre, 
a  black  circumference  blending  with  each  other, 
and  a  bright  green  halo ;  generally  there  are  two 
longitudinal  rows  of  these  blotches,  which  are  con- 
tinued the  whole  length  of  the  body  ;  sometimes 
these  spots  are  very  regular,  at  other  times,  a  third 
row  may  be  seen,  or  the  two  will  have  become  con- 
fluent at  their  inner  sides,  or  the  spots  in  the  same 
row  will  have  united  with  each  other.  Throat  and 
abdomen  white.  Eyes  prominent ;  pupils  black  ; 
irides  golden.  On  each  side  of  the  back,  an  elevated 
bronze  colored  ridge  passes  from  the  eyes  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  body.  A  similar,  but  smaller  ridge 
runs  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  snout. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs,  legs  and  tarsus,  the 
blotches  are  long,  irregular,  but  arranged  transversely, 
having  the  appearance  of  bands.  Buttocks  and  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  thighs  granulated  and  mottled 
with  black.  Upper  surface  of  the  body  finely  corru- 
gated with  several  irregular  cuticular  folds,  arranged 
longitudinally  on  the  back.  Throat  and  belly  smooth. 
Feet  palmated ;  the  fourth  toe  much  larger  than  the 
others.  All  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  tubercles  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  joints.  The  body  of  this 
species  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

This  frog  is  generally  found  in  damp  places,  a 
short  distance  from  water  ;  although,  being  a  great 
leaper  and  hence  enabled  to  reach  its  wonted  situa- 
tions with  ease,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  any  pond  or  brook. 
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R,     palustris.     Leconte.     TAe  Pickerel  Frog. 

Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  voL  i.  p.  282. 
Hnrlan'B  Hed  end  Phys.  Rea.  p.  105. 
N.  A.  Herpet  toL  L  p.  sa 

Although  Leconte  appHed  the  specific  name  of 
"palustris"  to  this  quite  commou  species,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  found  near  salt  marshes,  it  is  as 
frequently,  in  this  Ticinity  at  least,  met  with  about 
the  margins  of  fresh  water  brooks  and  ponds,  as  in 
any  other  situations.  It  is  a  prettily  marked  species, 
but  much  less  brilliant  in  its  colors  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  largest  specimen  I  have  met  with,  measured 
three  inches  in  length  ;  and  the  posterior  extremities 
were  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Color  above, 
cinereous ;  abdomen  white  ;  interior  of  the  limbs  and 
lower  part  of  the  fianks,  yellow.  Upon  the  back, 
two  longitudinal  rows  of  dark  brown  spots,  which 
are  generally  square,  sometimes  nearly  circular  ;  in 
some  specimens,  these  become  confiuent  and  produce 
an  elongated  band ;  in  the  same  specimens,  both 
square  and  circular  spots  may  occasionally  be  ob- 
served. Between  the  back  and  sides,  a  broad  yel- 
lowish brown  band  is  seen,  commencing  at  the  eyes, 
and  extending  the  length  of  the  body.  Two  rows 
of  smaller  spots  of  a  similar  appearance  with  those 
on  the  back  and  sides.  Snout,  pointed.  Eyes 
rather  prominent  ;  pupils,  black  ;  irides,  golden. 
Tympanum,  small,  color  of  the  back ;  a  dark  colored 
line  extends  from  the  snout  to  the  eyes,  a  roundish 
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spot  on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  each  orbit,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  smaller  one  below  each 
nostril.  Thighs,  legs,  and  tarsus,  striped  irausversely 
with  broad  dark  bands  or  oblong  spots ;  arms  irreg- 
ularly spotted.  Back,  smooth  ;  flanks  slightly  tuber- 
culated ;  buttocks,  granulated  j  fleshy  tubercles  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  toes  at  the  joints. 


R,     sylvatiai.     Leconte.     The  Wood  Frog. 
Lye.  Nat  HiBt.  N.  Y.  voL  L  p.  283. 
N.  A.  Herpet  vol  i.  p.  95,  et  fig. 

This  beautiful  species  is  not  often  met  with,  in- 
habiting as  it  does  damp  and  thick  woods ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  any  water, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken  on  account  of  its 
agihty  in  leaping.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
"palustris,"  and  presents  the  following  characters : 
above,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  resembling  a  dried 
dead  leaf ;  sides,  variegated  with  green  and  yellow  ; 
abdomen,  white ;  under  part  of  the  arms  and  posterior 
extremities,  lighter  colored  than  the  back.  Snout, 
blunted.  Eyes,  prominent ;  pupils,  black  ;  irides, 
golden.  A  broad  black  band,  narrow  at  its  origin, 
wider  at  its  posterior  portion,  extends  from  the  snout 
to  the  shoulder :  this  band  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  including  within  it,  the  tympanum ;  mar- 
gining the  lower  edge  of  this  band,  is  a  deep  yel- 
low Une  running  its  whole  extent.  Extremities 
above,  rather  lighter  than  the  back  ;  the  anterior  ex- 
tiemities  are  seldom  banded ;  the  posterior  extrem- 
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ities,  crossed  by  transverse  dark  colored  bands.    An- 
terior extremities,  four  toed ;  posterior,  five  toed. 

Like  the  three  preceding  species,  this  frog  feeds 
principally  upon  insects. 


HvLODKs.     Fitzinger. 

Generic  characters.  Mouth  furnished  with  a 
tongue,  teeth  in  the  superior  maxillary  and  pala- 
tine bones  ;  tt/mpanum,  visible  ;  extremities  slender , 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  terminating  in  slightly 
developed  tubercles. 

H.     Pickeringii.     Pickering's  Hylodes. 
N.  A.  Herp«t  vol.  iii 

Rev.  John  L.  Russell,  of  Salem,  showed  me  the 
only  specimen  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen, 
which  was  captured  by  Dr.  Nichols,  in  Danvers. 
Having  no  opportunity  to  describe  it  myself,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  account  from  the  pages  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety." 

"  Above,  fawn  color,  changeable  to  dark  cinere- 
ous ;  marked  with  two  transverse  narrow  black  lines, 
forming  a  cross,  and  an  irregular  narrow  line  on  each 
side,  producing,  with  the  other  lines,  a  general 
rhomboidal  configuration  ;  a  large  triangular  spot  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
lines  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  irides ;  a 
spot  at  the  insertion  of  the  fore  legs  ;  a  pale  yel- 
lowish line  margined  with  black,  bounds  the  back 
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part  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs ;  an  irregular  spot  on 
the  extremity  of  the  rump ;  beneath,  granulated  on 
the  abdomen,  legs  and  thighs ;  a  character  also  per- 
ceptible in  some  degree,  on  the  upper  surface.  Head 
rather  obtuse  ;  lower  lip  whitish ;  throat,  clavicle, 
and  auricles,  minutely  spotted  with  black  dots ; 
irides  golden  copper.  When  resting  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance, it  changes  at  pleasure  to  a  dark  ashen  hue, 
the  Unes  becoming  black  and  prominent,  and  the 
spots  on  the  head  and  rump  very  perceptible,  as  also 
the  transverse  bars  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  legs. 
Length  of  the  body  from  the  snout,  to  the  vent,  one 
inch ;  of  hinder  thighs  and  legs,  each  half  an  inch  ; 
of  tarsus  and  toes,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  of  the 
largest  toe,  four  tenths  of  an  inch.  Whole  length 
of  the  fore  legs,  half  an  inch." 


Hn.A.     Laurenti. 

Generic  characters.  Body  in  general  elongated  ; 
upper  jaw  and  palate  furnished  vnlh  teeth ;  tymr- 
panum  apparent ;  no  post  tympanal  glands ;  fin- 
gers long,  and  with  the  toes  terminating  in  rounded 
viseoas  pellets. 

H.  versicolor.    Le  Conte.     The  common  Tree  Toad. 
Ann,  Lye  N.  Y.  toL  i.  p.  381. 
HotIui'b  Med.  and  Kiys.  Res.  p.  109. 

As  the  tree  toad,  this  species  is  commonly  known 
throughout  New  England,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  more  generally  found  upon  trees  than  in 
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any  other  mtuation ;  its  coloi  conceals  it  admirably, 
and  it  often  eludes  a  careful  search  on  account  of  its 
similarity  to  the  object  upon  which  it  may  be  rest- 
ing. A  specimen  two  inches  in  length,  exhibits  the 
following  appearances.  Above,  of  a  light  ash  color, 
with  a  brownish  cruciform  marking  between  the 
shoulders,  and  smaller  irregularly  formed  blotches 
distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  back  ;  beneath, 
white,  granulated,  with  a  yellowish  tint  at  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  sides.  Head,  broad  ;  snout, 
blunt.  Eyes,  large ;  pupils,  black  ;  irides,  golden. 
Extremities  aah  colored  above.  Anterior  extremities 
with  a  small  number  of  brown  markings ;  beneath, 
white  and  brownish ;  four  fingers  free,  terminating 
.  in  pellets.  Posterior  extremities  transversely  barred ; 
beneath,  granulated,  yellowish  white,  becoming  yel- 
low near  the  abdomen  and  upon  the  legs ;  five  toes, 
terminating,  hke  the  fingers,  in  pellets. 

An  acrid  secretion  protects  the  skin  of  this  species 
from  its  enemies.     Its  principal  food  is  insects. 


H.    squirella.     Bosc.     The  little  peeping  Hyla. 
Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vol,  L  p.  279. 
HarUn'a  Med.  and  PhjB.  Rea.  p.  107. 
N.  A.  Uerpet  vol  i.  p.  105. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this  species  was 
in  a  dried  state;  its  colors  were'  destroyed  and  its 
proportions  much  changed  from  life.  I  have  there- 
fore no  hesitation  in  cop3ring  the  description  and 
observations  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Holbrook,  as  published 
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in  the  first  Tolmne  of  his  "  North  American  Herpe- 
tologff  :" 

"  Characters.  Body  olive  green  above,  marked 
vith  dark  brown  blotches  irregularly  disposed  ;  a 
transverse  dusky  band  between  the  orbits ;  whitish 
beneath  and  granulated ;  head  short,  with  a  white 
line  extending  along  the  upper  lip  to  the  shoulders. 

Description.  The  head  is  short,  with  a  dark  band 
between  the  orbits,  the  line  from  each  orbit  being 
directed  backwards  so  as  to  meet  at  an  angle  ;  the 
snout  is  obtuse,  with  an  indistinct  dark  band  extend- 
ing from  the  nostrils  to  the  eyes,  below  which  is  a 
white  Une  along  the  margin  of  the  u[^r  lip,  reach- 
ing to  the  shoulder  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  white  ; 
the  nostrils  are  placed  near  the  extremity  of  the 
snout ;  the  eyes  are  prominent ;  the  pupils  black ; 
the  irides  golden ;  the  tympanum  is  bronzed  and 
surrounded  by  an  indistinct  circle  of  dark  brown. 
The  skin  is  smooth ;  the  body  short  and  depressed 
while  living ;  the  back  is  olive  green,  with  irregular 
blotches  of  darker  olive  ;  the  flanks  are  gray.  The 
inferior  surface  of  the  body  is  granulated,  greenish 
white  in  front,  with  a  few  dark  spots  at  the  throat ; 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  darker.  The 
anterior  extremities  are  olive  green  above,  with  occa- 
sional spots  of  brown,  and  flesh  colored  beneath ;  the 
fingers  are  four  in  number,  distinct,  and  each  termi- 
nating in  a  viscous  pellet.  The  posterior  extremities 
are  long,  green  above,  obscurely  blended  with  dark 
brown,  and  flesh  colored  beneath,  tinged  with  yellow 
externally  ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  thigh  is  granu- 
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lated;  the  toes  aro  five  in  number,  and  semi-pal- 
tnatfld. 

Dimensions.  Length  of  the  body  and  head,  1 
1-4  inches  ;  of  the  thigh,  4rSth8  of  an  inch ;  of  the 
leg,  4r6th8  of  an  inch ;  of  the  tarsus  and  toes, 
9~10ths  of  an  inch. 

Oeograpkical  distribution.  Its  most  northern 
limit  must  be  considered  as  lat.  34° ;  we  have  no 
evidence  of  its  being  found  farther  north.  It 
abounds  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida ; 
how  fax  west  of  these  States  it  may  exist  cannot  at 
present  be  determined. 

Habits.  This  animal  is  found  on  trees,  often 
seeking  shelter  under  the  bark  of  such  as  are  decay- 
ing ;  it  frequently  chooses  old  logs  for  its  place  of 
hybernation.  In  &ne  weather  and  after  showers, 
it  climbs  even  the  highest  trees  in  search  of  insects. 

General  remarks.  The  colors  of  this  animal  are 
even  more  changeable  than  in  any  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  seen  it  pass  in  a 
few  moments  from  a  Ught  green,  tmspotted  and 
as  intense  as -that  of  Syla  lateralis,  to  ash  color, 
and  to  a  dull  brown  with  darker  spots;  the  spots 
also  at  times  taking  on  different  tints  from  the  gene- 
ral surface.  The  markings,  too,  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  individuals,  the  white  line  on  the  upper 
lip  and  the  band  between  the  orbits  alone  present- 
ing some  constancy.  Daudin  remarks  that  the  leg 
is  "  shorter  than  the  thigh ;"  we  have  found  them 
nearly  equal  in  length,  and  this  character  is  by  no 
means  so  conspicuous  as  in  H.  versicolor. 

Daudin  first  described  this  animal,  and  gave  a 
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figure  of  it,  from  a  drawing  furnished  him  by  Bosc. 
Leconte  has  giTen  the  latest  and  most  detailed  ac- 
comit  of  it,  establishing  three  principal  varieties, 
Id  one  of  which  the  spots,  as  well  as  the  yellow 
on  the  thighs,  disappear  altogether." 
The  specimen  I  possess  was  captured  in  Roxbury. 


BuFO.     Laureuti. 


Generic  characters.  Head,  short:  jaws  without 
teeth  ;  tyjTipanum  visible ;  behind  the  ear  is  a  large 
glandular  tumour,  having  visible  pores  ;  body  short, 
thick,  swollen,  covered  with  warts  or  papillae ;  po8~ 
terior  extremities  but  slightly  elongated. 

B.     Americanus.     The  common  Toad. 


Usrlui'a  Hed.  and  P1i;b.  Res.  p.  109. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  toL  L  p.  75. 

This  very  common  species  is  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  horticulturalist  in  the  light  of  a 
benefactor,  and  by  many  is  carefully  preserved  on 
their  grounds  for  the  benefits  it  affords  them  by 
feeding  upon  noxious  insects. 

A  fine  specimen,  three  inches  in  length,  furnishes 
the  following  description :  Greatest  width,  two 
inches.  Body,  brownish,  mottled  with  black 
blotches ;  its  whole  upper  surface  covered  with 
prominent  tubercles ;  those  upon  the  back,  larger ; 
beneath,  granulated,  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  black 
spots.  Head  large  ;  superciliary  ridges  prominent ; 
tympanum  small,  light  colored,  with  an  irregular 
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darker  colored  black  marking  within  its  circumfer- 
eoce.  Mouth,  lai^e.  Post  tympanal  glands  laige, 
equal  in  length  to  the  distance  between  them.  Eyes 
large ;  pupils  black ;  irides  beautifully  reticulated 
with  black  and  golden ;  eyelids  tuberculated.  Be- 
tween the  eyes,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a  yellowish 
white  line  commences,  which  terminates  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body. 

The  extremities  above,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
back ;  beneath,  the  color  of  the  abdomen..  A  few 
small  dark  colored  blotches  upon  the  anterior  extrem- 
ities ;  larger  spots,  sometimes  transverse,  upon  the 
posterior.  Fitters  four  in  niunber,  short,  free.  Toes 
five  in  number,  semipalmated ;  the  second,  much  the 
lot^est ;  a  large  tubercle  beneath,  resembles  some- 
what a  sixth  toe. 


Salamanska.     Brogniart. 

Generic  characters.  Body  elongated ;  tail  long  ; 
extremities  four ;  fingers  four  ;  toes  five ;  no  tym- 
panum; numerous  small  teeth  in  the  jaws  and 
palate  ;  tongue  as  in  frogs ;  no  sternum ;  ribs  rudi- 
menial;  pelvis  suspended  by  ligaments. 

S.     erythronota.     Green.      The  red-backed  Salor 
mander. 
JounuJ  Acad.  Nat.  SciencfiB,  voL  L  p.  SSfL  * 

Harlan'B  Med.  aod  Phys.  Ree.  p.  95. 
N.  A.  Herpet.  vol.  iiu  p.  113,  et  fig. 

This  beautiful  and  quite  comihon  species  presents 
the  following  chaiacters.     My  description  is  drawn 
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up  from  a  specimen  between  three  and  four  inches 
in  length.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  body,  cylin- 
drical, gradually  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  a  broad  band  of  a  reddish 
brown  color,  sprinkled  with  brown  spots,  extending 
from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  being 
less  marked  however  upon  the  latter.  Beneath, 
cinereous ;  much  darker  upon  the  sides.  Throat 
whitish,  having  a  distinct  fold.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  and  tail,  and  also  the  sides  of  the  body,  present- 
ing, under  the  microscope,  a  beautiful  metaUic  lus- 
tre. Head  wider  than  the  body,  three  Unes  in  length, 
one  line  and  a  half  in  width.  Eyes  very  promi- 
nent ;  pupils  black ;  irides  metalhc-colored.  Ante- 
rior feet  with  four  toes ;  posterior,  five  toed. 

This  species  is  very  agile  ;  walking  rapidly  when 
undisturbed,  and  running  by  sudden  and  irreguleir 
jerks  when  taken.  I  kept  specimens  alive  several 
weeks  by  allowing  them  dead  leaves,  which  were 
constantly  kept  moistened.  From  correspondents,  I 
have  received  them  from  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Mil- 
ton and  Amherst,  at  which  places  they  were  found 
under  stones  and  decayed  wood. 


S.   'sjfmmetrica.    Harlan.     The  synmietricat  SaU 
amander. 
JouTDal  Acad.  NaL  Sciencas,  toL  v.  p.  158. 
N.  A.  HeipetoL  vol  ii.  p.  S9,  et  Gg; 

The  fine  specimens  before  me  of  this  species, 
were  found  at  Amherst,  under  decaying  wood  and 
leaves,  by  Professor  Adams. 
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Length,  three  inches;  tail,  the  length  of  the 
body,  circular  at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the 
eztiemity.  Whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  sal- 
mon biovn  color ,'  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  from 
three  to  seven  small  ocellated  spots  of  a  beautiful 
Termillion  color,  surrounded  by  a  black  areola ;  skin 
above,  covered  with  innumerable  very  minute  tuber- 
cles, scarcely  discernible  without  a  glass,  giving  it  a 
rough  appearance.  Beneath,  of  a  golden  orange 
color,  sprinkled  with  minute  black  points,  from  the 
tip  of  the  chin  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Head  three  lines  long,  two  wide,  flattened ;  two 
longitudinal  very  obvious  riches,  the  length  of  the 
head,  between  the  eyes.  Eyes,  not  very  prominent, 
of  a  deep  black  color,  with  a  bright  golden  iris. 
Snout,  obtuse.  Anterior  feet,  with  four  toes  ;  pos- 
terior, five  toed. 

In  your^  specimens,  the  whole  back  is  covered 
with  minute  black  dots,  and  the  sides  have  fewer 
ocellated  spots  than  in  the  adult.  The  largest  speci- 
men in  my  possession,  has  seven  ocellated  spots  on 
each  side ;  in  different  specimens,  these  spots  vary 
in  number ;  but  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen, 
an  equal  number  exists  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
in  the  same  specimen. 

The  motions  of  this  species  are  much  less  rapid 
than  those  of  the  "  erythronota."  It  casts  its  skin 
in  June.  In  the  stomach  of  this  species  are  found 
spiders,  and  detached  portions  of  insects. 

Dr.  Holbrook  has  received  this  species  from  Flor- 
ida ;  and  J.  W.  Randall,  M.  D.  of  this  city,  brought 
me  specimens  firom  HaUowell,  Maine. 


S.   fasdata.    Green.     The  banded  Salamander. 
Joiunal  Academy  NiL  Suenees,  toI.  i  p.  350. 
HbtUii'b  Hed.  and  Phys.  Res.  p.  94. 
N.  A.  Herpet.  vol.  iii.  p.  103,  et  fig. 

The  beautiful  living  specimen,  from  which  my 
description  is  made,  was  found  by  Professor  Hitch- 
cock, at  Monson,  and  kindly  transmitted  to  me. 

Its  length  is  five  inches  ;  length  of  the  tail  equal 
to  that  of  the  body ;  oval  at  its  anterior  portion, 
slightly  compressed  in  its  middle,  and  pointed  at  its 
posterior  extremity.  Upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a 
light  clay  or  ash  color,  with  transverse  dark  brown 
bands  extending  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  Whole  under  portion  of  the  body,  of  a 
dark  slate  color. 

Width  of  the  head,  equal  to  one  half  its  length. 
Eyes  prominent ;  pupils,  black ;  irides,  color  of  the 
abdomen.  Snout,  rounded.  Anterior  feet,  four  toed  ,- 
posterior,  five  toed. 

Some  of  the  bands  in  my  specimen  are  confiuent. 

This  is  the  only  individual  I  have  seen,  and  there- 
fore think  it  must  be  a  rare  species  with  us. 


S.     vetienosa.     Barton.      The  violet-colored  Sala~ 
mander. 
Daud.  Hint.  Nat  den  Kept,  t  viii.  p.  339. 
TrauB.  of  Amer.  PhiL  Soc.  vol.  vu  et  fig. 
Harlan's  Med  and  Pbye.  Res.  p.  93. 
N.  A.  Uerpetol.  toI.  ML  p.  105,  et  fig. 

Dr.  Barton's  account  of  this,  our  earliest  described 
Salamander,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  is  con- 
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taincd  in  tfae  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society."  His  specimen  was  six  inches  and 
flight  tenths  of  an  inch  In  length.  It  grows  to  a 
larger  size  even  than  this. 

The  specimen  upon  my  table,  is  five  inches  in 
length  ;  tail,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  cylindrical 
at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the  extremity.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  a  dark  purple  color. 
On  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  a  longitudinal  row 
of  oval,  circular  and  oblong  spots  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  varying  in  size  ;  these  spots  commence  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  are  continued  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  where  they  become  single. 
Smaller  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  legs  and  feet, 
and  above  one  of  the  eyes.  Beneath,  the  body  is 
of  a  lighter  color,  with  a  great  number  of  very  mi- 
nute white  dots.  Length  of  the  head,  two  thirds  of 
an  inch ;  width  across,  half  an  inch.  Eyes,  of  a 
deep  black  color,  and  very  prominent.  A  strongly 
marked  cuticular  fold  around  the  throat. 

The  above  described  specimen  was  found  in  Rox- 
bury. 

la  another  individual,  found  by  Professor  Adams, 
at  New  Bedford,  three  inches  in  length,  a  row  of 
small  yellow  spots,  resembling  a  broken  line,  par- 
tially encircles  the  eyes ;  in  this  specimen,  the  ab- 
domen is  destitute  of  the  small  white  points  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  preceding  specimen,  but  its  sides  are 
covered  with  them. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  was  brought  me  from 
Kennebec  county,  Maine,  by  J.  W.  Randall,  M.  D. 
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S.    aalmonea.    Nobis.     TA«  aalmon-coiored  Sala- 
mander. 
N.  A.  Herpetol.  toI.  iii.  p.  101,  •(  fig. 

The  specimen  described  by  me  ia  Holbrook's 
"  American  Herpetology,"  was  found  by  Dr.  Biimey, 
in  Vennont :  but  as  Dr.  Holbrook  says  an  individual 
of  this  species  has  been  "  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Danvers,  Massachtisetis,"  1  can  have  no  hesita^ 
tion  in  admitting  it  in  this  report. 

Length,  six  and  a  half  inches;  length  of  the  tail, 
two  and  a  half  inches ;  compressed,  carinated  above, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  Whole  upper  part  of 
the  body,  head,  tail  and  legs,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  tail  and 
legs,  of  a  salmon  color.  The  entire  surface  of  all 
the  upper  portion,  as  well  as  sides,  spotted  with  ir- 
regular grayish  markings,  which  are  more  obvious 
on  the  lighter  colored  sides.  Beneath,  the  head  and 
body  white  ;  light  salmon  color  beneath  the  tail. 

Head,  one  inch  in  length ;  width  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  eyes,  four  lines ;  snout,  very  obtuse ; 
nostrils,  rather  small ;  a  strongly  marked  cuticular 
fold  upon  the  neck.  Eyes,  remote,  and  very  promi- 
nent; pupils,  deep  black,  with  a  metallic,  copper- 
colored  iris ;  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  just 
exterior  to  the  nostrils,  arises  a  salmon-colored  lino 
about  a  fourth  of  a  line  in  width,  which  nms  back 
to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passing  up  over 
the  eye  loses  itself  upon  the  middle  of  the  back  part. 

This  species  was  found  upon  moist  land.     It  lived 
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a    year    in    confinement,    and    appeared  perfectly 
healthy,  eating  voraciously  of  fliea. 


S.     doraalia.     Harlan.     The  many    spotted   Sala- 
mander. 
Jounul  Academy  Nat  ScieDcea,  toI.  vi.  p.  101. 
Hari.  Hed.  and  Pbyi;  Res.  p.  90. 
N.  ^  HerpeL  vol.  ii.  p,  57,  at  fig. 

From  Roxbury  and  Amherst  I  have  received 
numerous  specimens  of  this  species  by  the  aid  of 
Professor  Adams,  and  my  brother-in-law  Dr. 
Brewer.  An  individual  three  inches  and  three  lines 
in  length,  exhibits  the  following  characters.  Tail 
rather  longer  than  the  body.  Body,  above,  dark 
olive,  and  granulated  as  in  the  "  symmetrica ;" 
lighter  on  the  sides.  All  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  together  with  the  feet,  to  the  extremities  of 
the  toes  and  tail,  sprinkled  with  innumerable  black 
points.  Beneath  the  body,  the  legs,  and  tail,  of  a 
sulphur  color,  darker  under  the  tail,  and  tinged  with 
olive ;  similar  black  points  with  those  above,  are 
spread  over  the  surface  beneath,  which  in  some 
specimens  are  much  larger  than  in  the  "symme- 
trica." Eyes  prominent ;  pupils  and  irides  similar  to 
those  of  the  "  symmetrica."  Tail  very  much  com- 
pressed in  its  whole  length,  carinated  above  and 
beneath.  Vent  very  prominent.  Anterior  feet  with 
four  toes ;  posterior  five  toed.  Ocellated  spots  of 
a  similar  color  with  those  on  the  "  aymtnetrica"  but 
smaller,  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  spine ; 
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these  spots  vary  in  number  on  the  two  sides ;  thus, 
of  the  eight  hving  specimens  before  me,  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  but  three  have  five  of  these  spots 
on  each  side ;  the  others  have  three  and  four  and 
six  and  seven  on  one  side,  with  five  on  the  other ; 
and  one  specimen  has  nine  on  one  side,  eleven  on 
the  other,  with  a  single  line  with  one  similar  spot 
beneath  this  line  on  the  side,  and  still  another 
beneath,  on  the  edge  of  the  yellow  abdomen. 

All  the  specimens  1  Iiave  seen  were  taken  in 
brooks.  In  the  stomachs  of  several  individuals, 
were  found  fragments  of  the  genera  "  Lj/mnea," 
and  "  Pkysa."  I  have  kept  these  animals  for  months, 
they  seeming  to  thrive  very  well  by  a  daily  supply 
of  fresh  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flies 
which  they  seize  by  a  sudden  spring,  and  swallow 
by  several  continued  efforts.  This  species  casts  its 
exuviEB  in  June,  and  the  new  cuticle  is  in  all  res- 
pects similar  to  the  former. 

In  the  "  Journal  of  Ike  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,"  Harlan  describes  a  salamander  which  he 
calls  "  dorsalis,"  some  of  the  specific  characters  of 
which,  are  "  a  whitish  dorsal  line  extending  from 
the  occiput  over  the  tail  j  a  row  of  whitish  colored 
oblong  spots  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line  ;  beneath, 
freckled  with  black  dots." 

Not  meeting  with  any  description  which  agreed 
with  the  species  I  have  just  described,  two  years 
since  I  read  an  account  of  it  before  this  soci- 
ety under  the  name  of  "  S.  millepunctata." 
My  friend,  Dr.  Holbrook,  while  examining,  with 
me,    the    last    season,    the    reptiles    belonging    to 
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the  Society,  assured  me  he  had  seen  the  speci- 
men in  Philadelphia,  originally  descrihed  by  Har- 
lan, and  that  it  was  tlie  same  species  that  I 
had  supposed  new.  How  Harlan  could  have 
made  such  a  description  as  he  has  from  this 
species,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  He  must 
have  described  a  specimen  preserved  in  spirits, 
else  he  could  not  have  seen  "  a  row  of  whitish 
colored  oblong  spots  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
Une ;"  but  even  alcohol  could  not  produce  "a 
whitish  dorsal  line,"  where  no  defined  lino  existed, 
of  any  color,  in  life.  Dr.  Holbrook's  second  volume 
of  his  "  North  American  Serpetology,"  containing 
a  description  of  the  "  S.  dorsalis,"  has,  within  a 
few  months,  issued  from  the  press.  Were  I  governed 
by  his  description,  which  makes  no  mention  of  the 
innumerable  black  dots  above,  which  cover  its  en- 
tire upper  as  well  as  under  surface  in  every  indi- 
vidual of  whatever  age  I  have  met  with ;  or  his 
plate,  which  corresponds  with  it,  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  disbelieve  the  identity  of  our  species ;  but 
preferring  to  think  the  omission  may  have  been 
accidental,  I  would  yield  my  doubts  to  the  convic- 
tion of  that  distinguished  herpetologist. 


5.  picta.     Harlan.      The  painted  Salamander. 
Journal  Academy  Nat  Sciencea,  to),  v.  p.  136. 
tlarlan'a  Med.  and  Phya.  Rea.  p.  96. 

I  have  never  met  with  this  species ;  but  Dr.  Pick- 
ng,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  me,  some  time  since, 
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that  a  specinien  belonged  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
"  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  which  was  found 
in  a  well  at  Ipswich  in  this  State ;  I  therefore  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  of  the  Academy,  Uarlaa's 
description  of  the  species : 

"  Body  blackish  or  dark  slate  color  above,  yellow- 
ish or  light  orange  color  beneath  ;  skin  beneath  the 
neck,  folded ;  head  large ;  legs  strong ;  tail  com- 
pressed at  its  inferior  portion  nearly  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Dimensions.  Total  length  nearly  four  inches ; 
body  rather  more  than  two  inches ;  tail  less  than  two 
inches ;  length  of  the  head  »z  tenths  ;  breadth  five 
tenths ;  length  of  the  Idnd  legs  six  tenths ;  of  the 
fore  legs  four  tenths. 

Description.  Head  lat^e,  rather  flat ;  occiput 
broad,  slightly  protuberant ;  snout  obtuse,  rounded 
anteriorly ;  rictus  of  the  mouth  wide,  extending 
posteriorly  to  the  eyes  ;  anterior  borders  of  the  lips 
slightly  undulating  ;  skin  of  the  throat  folded,  so  as 
to  form  a  collar  nearly  surrounding  the  neck  j 
body  above,  blackish ;  a  longitudinal  furrow  extend- 
ing from  the  occiput  along  the  back  to  the  base  of 
the  tail ;  inferior  portion  of  the  body  obsoletely 
punctured  with  dark  spots,  more  visible  on  the 
sides ;  legs  short,  strong,  and  thick,  externally  of 
the  color  oi  the  back ;  internally  of  the  color  of 
the  belly;  tail  subquadrangular  for  the  first  two 
thirds ;  the  remainder  or  inferior  portion  abruptly 
compressed,  painted,  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
borders  carinate." 
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S.    glutinosa.    Green.     The  blue  spotted  Salor 
mander. 
Joornal  Academj  Nbl  Sciences,  toI.  l  p.  357. 
HirUn's  Med.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  94. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen,  was  sent  me 
from  Andover  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Gray.  It  continued 
alive  for  several  weeka,  and  presented  the  follow- 
ing characters : 

Length,  six  inches.  Whole  upper  part  of  the 
body,  of  a  very  dark  brown  thickly  sprinkled  with 
distinct  light  blue  spots.  Sides  appearing  quite 
light  colored,  from  the  blue  spots  having  become 
confluent.  Abdomen  lighter  colored  than  the  back, 
exhibiting  the  spots  more  numerous  and  distinct 
than  the  back.  Head,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long ;  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  flattened  above. 
Eyes  very  prominent ;  of  a  deep  black  color,  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Nostrils  rather  small. 
Legs,  color  of  the  body,  and  spotted  like  it.  An- 
terior feet,  four  toed ;  posterior,  five  toed,  and  un- 
usually long.  Tail,  length  of  the  body ;  much 
compressed  throughout  its  whole  extent,  save  the 
extremities,  the  anterior  of  which  is  circular,  the 
posterior  pointed. 


\aculata.     Green.      The  brown  spotted  Sala- 
mander. 
Journal  Academy  Nat.  Sciences,  toL  L  p.  3501 
Harlan's  Hed.  and  Pbys.  Res.  p.  96. 
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The  only  specimen  of  this  species  I  have  seen 
was  brought  me  by  John  W.  Randall,  M.  D.,  of  this 
city,  who  found  it  in  a  pond  in  Groton.  This  is 
quite  a  young  specimen,  being  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  having  the  branchice  still  attached ; 
and  as  its  colors  have  somewhat  changed  in  the 
alcohol,  I  extract  Green's  description  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Ike  Philadelphia  Academy.  "Length,  four 
or  live  inches ;  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  taper- 
ing, slightly  compressed,  and  pointed ;  snout  round- 
ed ;  back  whitish,  sprinkled  with  irregular,  reddish 
brown  spots ;  beneath  white ;  anterior  feet,  four  toed, 
posterior  feet  five  toed. 

Note.  Individuals  of  this  species  vary  much  in 
size,  and  in  the  number  of  spots.  I  have  one  about 
three  inches  long,  with  the  tail  more  compressed  and 
obtuse,  than  the  above." 

All  the  Salamanders  here  described,  feed  upon  in- 
sects, which  they  devour  in  very  lai^e  numbers,  and 
hence  their  utility  caimot  be  questioned. 
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ART.  II.— A  REPORT  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
MADE  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  IN  THE  SESSION  OF  1B38-9. 
By  Rtv.  W.  B.  O.  PitsoDT,  SpHngfifld,  Mait. 

I  N  T  B  O  D  tr  C  T  I  O  N  . 

The  history  and  habiu  of  our  birds  are  not  jet  fully 
underslood,  and  notwithstanding  all  which  haa  been  done, 
many  experimeats  and  obserTations  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  them  more  satisfactorily,  and  accomplish  oil  the 
objects  of  a  survey.  It  will,  moreover,  be  obvious,  that, 
were  I  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make  them,  it  could  not 
be  done  without  employing  in  it  several  successive  years. 
I  therefore  communicate  such  iaformation  as  I  have,  trust- 
ing that  our  present  knowledge  will  soon  be  extended  by 
the  active  and  intelligent  observers,  who  are  engaged  in 
tbb  delightful  study. 

One  abject  propoaed  is,  to  enumerate  the  birds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  another,  to  give  what  inrormation  we  possess 
respecting  their  habits,  particularly  such  as  cultivators  are 
interested  to  know.  As  Nuttall's  valuable  Manual  is  ac- 
cessible to  moat  readers,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  refer 
to  him  for  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  our  birds,  than 
to  swell  this  report  by  repeating  them.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  shall  follow  his  arnuigeraent,  subjoining  to  my 
account  of  each  bird  all  I  can  learn  respecting  its  services 
and  depredations  ;  that  the  husbandman  and  horticulturist 
may  determine  which  it  is  bis  interest  to  protect,  and 
which  he  has  a  right  to  destroy ;  or  rather,  whether  it  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  encourage  and  protect  them  all. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  the  names  of  those  which  remain  with   us 
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throughout  the  year,  or  of  those  which  come  to  ns  in  tb«r 
regular  annual  migrations.  But  beside  these,  there  are 
some  which  make  their  appearance  at  nncertain  interrala, 
■nd  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the; 
flbould  or  should  not  be  numbered  with  oui  birds.  There 
are  others  also,  which  hare  been  found  ipparcDtly  wander^ 
ing  from  their  usudi  ways,  but  which,  having  come  to  os 
once  or  twice,  may  do  so  again.  The  proper  course 
seemed  to  be,  to  give  the  names  of  all  which  have  ever 
been  seen  here,  leaving  it  to  future  observation  to  deter- 
niine  whether  our  State  is  their  resting>place  or  their  home. 
In  explanatiou  of  ihe  difficulty  alluded  to,  I  may  mention 
one  or  two  facts  which  weie  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer  of  Boston,  whose  unwearied  and  suc- 
cessful researches  will  soon  extend  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  much  beyond  its  present  bounds ;  and  to  whom,  id 
connection  with  some  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  report,  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge my  great  obligations.  He  informs  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  PuKPLE  G.iLLiN'iJLE,  Gallinula  marlinica,  waa 
ahot  in  Sloneham  on  the  27th  of  November,  1837.  Thia 
is  0  bird  belonging  to  tropical  America,  and  usually  passes 
its  winters  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  yet,  when  taken, 
inalcad  of  appearing  exhausted,  like  a  lost  wanderer  from 
its  usual  haunts,  it  was  in  good  flesh,  and  evidently  had 
been  lately  feeding.  Mr.  Cabot  also  states  that  a  Florida 
Gallindle,  G.  gaUnta,  was  shot  in  Fresh  Pond  several 
years  ago.  This  last  incident  is  not  wholly  unprecedented, 
the  same  bird  having  been  found  near  Albany,  in  Ihe  slate 
of  New  York.  The  visit  of  the  beautiful  Purple  Galli- 
nule,  is,  I  believe,  entirely  without  example.  But  I  can  no 
more  regard  them  aa  our  birds,  because  they  have  been 
thus  found  once  or  twice  within  our  borders,  than  I  can 
regard  the  Stormy  Petrel  as  a  land  bird,  from  the  circum- 
atance  of  having  met  with  it  in  Springfield,  seventy  miles 
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from  the  ses.  I  leara  also  frooi  Dr.  Brewer,  that  three 
if>eciineiis  or  the  Little  Corporal,  Fako  temerarius,  weie 
lately  killed  in  Stonebam  and  brought  to  the  Boston  market. 
This  is  a  bird  discoTered  b;  Audubon,  and  so  rare,  that 
even  Nottall  professed  to  know  nothing  of  it  from  personal 
observation.  The  same  gentleman  baa  nlso  obtained  in 
Boston  harbor,  the  Pouarine  Jaoer,  Lann  pomarinut,  a 
bird  so  rare,  that  the  indefatigable  Audubon  himself  never 
encountered  it  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  birds,  for  obvious  or  unknown 
reasons,  change  their  favorite  resorts,  at  linies  withdrawing 
from  places  where  tbej  have  been  common,  and  appear- 
ing in  other  places  where  they  have  not  been  seen  before. 
Of  this  singular  migration,  the  Cliff  Swallow,  Hirun- 
dofubia,  is  a  remarkable  example.  Tt  is  well  known  that 
the  Chimney  swallow  came  from  the  wilderness  in  the 
same  manner;  but  in  that  case,  the  reason  was  manifest; 
it  was  because,  in  cities  and  villages,  chimnies  are  always 
to  be  bad,  while  trees,  hollow  from  the  top,  are  not  com- 
mon, even  in  our  ancient  woods.  No  similar  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  movement  of  the  Cliff  Swallow,  which 
has  emigrated  to  us  with  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is 
now  the  most  common  of  the  tribe  in  some  parts  of  tbe 
State.  The  earliest  information  I  have  of  its  appearance 
in  New  England  is  from  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  who  tells  me 
that  he  found  it  at  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  summer 
of  1816.  In  the  case  of  birds  rarely  or  lately  found  among 
us,  I  can  only  offer  what  information  I  am  able  to  obtain, 
and  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whe- 
ther they  come  as  accidental  wanderers,  as  spies  to  explore 
the  country,  or  as  pioneers  to  take  possession  and  estab- 
lish a  permanent  home. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object  of  the  survey,  that  of 
giving  information  which  may  be  useful  to  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  I  am  fiilly  persuaded  from  my  examination  of  the 
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subject,  that  there  are  no  birds  which  it  is  our  int 
to  dcstroj.  There  are  some  which  are  occasionally 
troublesome  in  our  fields  and  gardens;  but,  do  what  we 
will,  we  cannot  prevent  their  depredations ;  if  we  shoot 
ihem,  we  only  gratify  our  reTengeful  feeling,  nnce  new 
reinforcements  stand  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  every 
one  that  falls.  And  this  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
regarded.  Id  every  instance  of  our  removing  a  present 
inconvenience,  we  are  opening  a  door  for  the  entrance  of 
much  greater  evils.  But  without  any  sjatematic  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  I  shall  introduce  remarks  as  they 
suggest  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  report,  showing 
where  we  are  indebted  to  any  birds  for  services,  and 
where  we  suffer  from  their  depredations ;  leaviug  the  reader 
to  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  and  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  the  course  of  mercy  or  revenge  is  the  best  for 
him  10  pursue. 

Having  made  these  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  plan 
which  I  propose  to  follow,  I  proceed  to  give  the  names 
of  such  residents  and  visiters  in  our  State  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  I'here  may  be  some  passed  over ;  and 
if  HO,  [  hope  that  those  who  have  not  fnvored  me  with 
the  results  of  their  observatione,  will  aid  in  accomplisl^ 
ing  the  objects  of  the  survey,  by  giving  the  information 
they  may  possess,  to  the  public,  in  some  other  form. 


BIRDS    OF    PREY. 

The  Jek-falcon,  Falco  Tslandiais,  a  bold  and 
graceful  bird,  is  seldom  found  wandering  far  from 
the  icy  latitudes  in  which  it  dwells,  and  it  is  in  only 
the  depth  of  winter,  that  it  is  erer  seea  as  far  south 
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88  Massachusetts ;  but  we  have  Nuttall's  high  au- 
thority for  saying  that  a  pair  is  occasionally  seen 
within  our  borders.  In  the  days  of  falconry,  this 
fine  bird  was  employed  for  strikiug  the  larger  prey, 
which  it  did  by  out-soaring  and  pouncing  upon 
them  with  great  rapidity  and  power.  There  is 
much  variety  in  its  markings,  and  some  specimens 
are  found  to  be  nearly  white  ;  which  is  believed  to 
be  an  indication  of  age,  its  whiteness  increasing 
with  years. 

The  Aneiucan  Sparrowhawk,  Falco  sparverius, 
a  beautiful  little  falcon,  which  is  said  to  be  rare  in 
the  maritime  parts  of  our  State,  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  inland  villages,  where  it  comes  fearlessly 
into  cultivated  enclosures,  and  pursues  its  prey  with- 
out regard  to  those  who  pass  by.  The  blue  jays  have 
a  bitter  aversion  to  it,  probably,  because  it  interferes 
with  their  own  piratical  expeditions.  Whenever  it 
appears,  they  follow  it  with  loud  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, mocking  its  cry  with  ridiculous  exactness, 
till  the  hawk,  who,  in  general,  seems  rather  enter- 
tained with  the  exhibition,  at  last,  stunned  with 
their  noise,  and  provoked  at  their  impudence,  seizes 
the  foremost  of  their  number ;  without,  however, 
putting  a  stop  to  their  persecutions. 

This  bird  is  partial  to  the  southern  climates  : 
some  few  remain  in  New  York  during  the  winter, 
but  the  ordinary  cold  of  New  England  at  that  season 
is  too  severe.  Still,  it  is  seen  here  in  cold  weather, 
perched  on  some  tree  or  stake  which  commands  an 
open  view,  where  it  watches  for  mice  or  any  smaller 
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game,  not  being  particular,  and  caring  more  for  the 
quantity  than  the  quahty  of  its  food.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  would  be  an  amusing  companioo,  were 
it  not  for  its  taste  for  chickens ;  the  hen,  no  longer 
hen-hearted  in  defence  of  her  young,  gives  battle 
to  the  little  hawk  and  destroys  him.  I  believe  that 
the  nest  of  this  bird  has  not  been  found  in  otir 
State. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk,  Falco  columbarius,  is  tEire  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  Nuttall  had  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  seen  in  New  England ; 
but  Dr.  Brewer  informs  me  that  he  has  often  found 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  is  migratory  in  its 
habits,  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  cares  not 
whither  it  goes.  It  siezes  the  robin,  the  wild  pigeon, 
and  even  the  gold-winged  woodpecker,  on  the  land ; 
and  on  the  water,  it  pursues  much  larger  birds, 
which  can  escape  from  it  only  by  diving.  It  has 
been  known  to  attack  birds  in  cages,  in  the  very 
heart  of  cities ;  and  so  indifferent  is  it  to  danger, 
that  it  does  not  even  shun  the  presence  of  man,  the 
common  object  of  dread.  When  wounded,  it  throws 
itself  on  its  back  as  the  himter  approaches,  and 
with  angry  screams,  prepares  to  defend  itself  to  the 
last.  Where  the  pigeon  hawk  raises  its  young  is 
not  certainly  known.  It  is  not  seen  in  the  United 
States,  except  in  early  autumn  and  winter ;  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  it  is  probably  in  the  northern 
regions ;  but  at  other  seasons  it  travels  to  the  most 
southern  boundaries  of  our  country. 
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The  LiTTLK  GoBPORAL,  Falco  temerarius,  is  so 
rare  a  bird  that  when  Nuttall's  voik  was  pubUshed, 
the  only  specimen  known,  was  the  one  discovered 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  described  by  Audubon,  twenty 
years  before.  In  a  spirit  of  somewhat  doubtful 
compliment,  he  named  it  after  Napoleon,  I  believe 
from  some  supposed  personal  resemblance  to  that 
great  human  bird  of  prey.  Nothing  is  yet  known 
respecting  its  habits,  nor  the  place  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  rears  its  young  ;  but  the  singular  fact 
just  mentioned,  that  three  specimens  of  a  bird  so 
uncommon  were  obtained  at  the  same  time  in  a 
nngle  village,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  species  will 
be  more  common.  This  would  be  no  unheard  of 
tiling  on  the  part  of  hawks,  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear and  remain  in  considerable  numbers,  where  none 
had  been  found  for  years,  if  ever  before. 

The  Golden  Eaole,  Falco  Julvus,  a  fierce  and 
angry  bird,  loves  the  wildness  of  desert  and  moun- 
tainous regions,  where  it  neither  seeks  nor  fears  the 
presence  of  man.  As  such  tracts  are  not  wanting  in 
Massachusetts,  it  sometimes  comes  within  our  bounds; 
but  it  delights  more  In  ridges  as  desolate  as  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  not  common 
anywhere,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  more  level 
and  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  In  pace  and 
swiftness  of  flight  it  is  inferior  to  some  other  birds, 
bat  it  exceeds  them  all  in  the  power  of  its  brilliant 
eye,  which  enables  it  to  aim,  with  unerring  precision, 
at  its  destined  prey.    Its  flight,  if  not  so  rapid  as  that 
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Audubon  was  able  to  obtain  a  specimen,  when  he 
found  that  his  conjectures  were  coriect,  and  that  it 
was  neither  the  brown  or  sea  eagle,  as  Wilson  calls 
the  young  of  the  white-headed,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  an  immature  bird  ;  nor  was  it  the  true  sea  eagle, 
Falco  allAcilla.  which  it  more  resembles.  From  the 
latter  it  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  and  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  which  in  h".  albidlla 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  folded  wings. 

The  favorite  residence  of  this  bird  is  in  the  rocky 
solitudes  near  the  great  lakes,  where  it  is  seen  flying 
in  broad  circles  near  the  land  or  the  surface  of  the 
water :  when  about  to  dive,  it  descends  in  spiral 
rounds,  keeping  its  eye  upon  the  fish,  and  comes  very 
near  it  before  it  makes  its  plunge;  when  rising,  it 
flics  low,  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  de- 
vours its  victim  at  leisure.  When  the  severity  of 
winter  closes  the  water  and  abridges  its  means  of 
subsistence,  it  sometimes  wanders  into  New  England, 
and  in  January  and  February,  the  coldest  months  in 
our  year,  it  is  occasionally  seen  within  ova  bounds. 

The  Whiteheaded  or  Balu  Eagle,  Falco  leiico- 
cepkaius,  is  the  most  familiarly  known  of  all  the 
eagles.  Against  the  remonstrances  of  Franklin,  it 
WELs  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  our  country,  an  honor 
to  which  it  was  entitled,  if  not  by  its  character,  at 
least  by  residence,  since  it  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Union,  leaving  the  colder  latitudes  to  the  sterner 
and  hardier  of  the  race.  It  manifests  a  prcfcrei:ce 
for  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  but  all  wlio  live 
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near  oui  lakes  and  larger  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  are  acquaiuted  with  its  towering  flight  and  its 
solemn  cry,  which,  impressive  as  it  is,  in  the  midst 
of  desolatioQ,  is  nevertheless,  like  that  of  all  other 
eagles,  so  harsh  and  discordant  as  to  leave  without 
excuse  the  excise  officers  of  Bristol,  in  England,  who 
detained  a  couple  which  Colonel  Montague  had  im- 
ported, under  the  act  which  imposed  a  duty  on  sing- 
ing birds. 

The  manner  in  which  this  eagle  subsists,  though 
not  creditable  to  its  morals,  is  strongly  illustrative  of 
its  power ;  and  as  power  and  oppression  are  apt  to  be 
united  in  human  beings,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
same  alliance  should  exist  in  birds.  It  stands  perch- 
ed on  some  tree,  from  which  it  commands  a  wide 
view  over  the  waters,  where  it  waits  in  gigantic 
repose,  its  wings  lifted,  as  if  keeping  time  with  the 
heaving  sea.  It  seems  to  look  with  calm  unconcern 
on  the  numberless  birds  that  are  sporting  or  gather- 
ing food  upon  the  waves  ;  but  all  the  while  its  bright 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  industrious  fish-hawk,  which, 
unconscious  of  danger,  is  quietly  gathering  food  for 
his  young.  The  moment  he  reappears  from  his 
plunges,  whitening  the  sea  with  foam,  the  eagle 
launches  forth  from  his  resting  place,  pursues  him 
with  force  and  rapidity  even  greater  than  his  own; 
and  when,  after  wheeling  in  broad  circles  and  trying 
every  art  and  efibrt  to  escape,  the  hawk  is  compelled, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  let  fall  his  prey,  the  eagle  bal* 
ances  a  moment,  as  if  to  make  sure  its  aim^  then 
shoots  down  like  an  arrow,  and  secures  its  prey  be- 
fore it  touches  the  wave.    These  exhibitions  excite 
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much  83nnpatby  for  the  iajui«d  party  in  those  who 
witness  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  was  no 
prophetic  disceinmeiit  which  selected  this  eagle, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  to  represent  the  character  of  our 
Union. 

Sometimes  the  fish-hawks,  when  they  can  endure 
their  injuries  no  longer,  combine  their  forces,  and 
compel  the  eagle  to  retreat  from  the  shore.  In  that 
case,  it  makes  havoc  among  other  birds,  or  when 
those  resources  fail,  it  sometimes  carries  away  lambs 
from  the  neighboring  farms.  It  is  said  that  it  has 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  off  children,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  sufficient  strength  and  courage. 
Sometimes  it  robs  the  sportsman  of  the  birds  which 
he  has  shot ;  it  seems  to  understand  the  use  of  the 
gun,  and  to  know  that,  when  once  discharged,  it  is 
haimless  till  loaded  again.  It  is  commonly  very 
difficult  for  a  person  thus  armed  to  approach  this 
eagle,  for,  audacious  as  it  is,  it  does  not  rashly  expose 
itself  to  danger.  It  is  shot  by  approaching  it  under 
the  cover  of  a  tree,  or  after  a  snow-storm,  when,  for 
a  time,  it  seems  to  lose  much  of  the  power  of  its  eye. 

The  white  plumage  of  the  head,  from  which  this 
eagle  derives  its  name,  is  not  fully  developed  till  the 
fourth,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
of  its  age.  This  is  the  case  when  the  bird  is  in 
confinement ;  perhaps  when  at  liberty,  it  may  attain 
its  full  beauty  at  an  earlier  age.  In  other  respects, 
this  eagle  is  mature  within  a  year  from  the  time  of 
its  biith. 

The  FisH-HAWx,  Falco   haUatus,  which  is  so 
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often  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  eagle  jitst  des- 
cribed, is  aa  interesting  and  harmless  bird,  which 
confines  itself  industriously  to  ils  employment  of 
fishing,  never  attacking  other  birds  nor  land  ani- 
mals, though  it  has  great  strength  of  flight  and  of 
talons,  and  though  it  sometimes  arrives  in  the  spring, 
when  the  bays  and  ponds  are  frozen  and  its  food  is 
difficult  to  be  procured.  It  has  no  controversy  with 
any  bird  except  the  eagle,  and  that  warfare  must 
be  regarded  as  defensive ;  no  single  hawk  is  able  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  but,  by  joining  their  forces, 
they  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

The  fish-hawk  is  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
fishermen,  though  they  are  of  the  same  trade.  Its 
coming  announces  the  arrival  of  the  shoals  of  fish 
that  crowd  our  rivers  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  its 
exemption  from  persecution  may  be  owing  also  to 
its  well  known  gentleness  of  disposition.  Unlike 
other  birds  of  prey,  the  fish-hawks  are  social  and 
friendly  to  each  other.  They  come  to  us  in  flocks 
of  eight  or  ten,  who  build  near  each  other,  and  rear 
their  young  in  perfect  harmony,  and  this  spirit  of 
hospitality  and  kindness  is  extended  to  other  birds 
that  seem  to  have  uo  claim  upon  them.  The  crow 
blackbirds  are  permitted  to  shelter  in  the  inter- 
stices of  their  nests,  which  are  huge  constructions, 
made  of  a  cartload  of  heavy  materials  firmly  matted 
together.  The  notion  that  the  fish-hawk  protects 
the  domestic  poultry  from  other  hawks  is  without 
foundation,  since  it  never  iuterferes  with  the  pur- 
suits of  any  bird  whatever.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  impressioQ  should  exist,  for  if  not  well 
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funded,  it  Eenres  the  cause  of  humanity  and  saves 
the  fish-hawk  from  destruction. 

These  hirds  come  upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  last  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  alewives,  on  which  they  feed. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  they  seldom  breed  here. 
The  first  appearance  of  frost,  is  the  signal  for  them 
to  retreat  to  warmer  climates.  They  are  not  un- 
common in  the  interior  of  the  country  near  our  lakes 
and  large  rivers.  In  winter,  they  are  sometimes 
seen  near  New  Orleans ;  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  extent  of  their  migrations,  and  these 
probably  are  individuals  which  have  not  strength  to 
accompany  the  rest. 

The  Amebicak  Goshiwk,  Falco  palumbarius,  for- 
merly supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Bonaparte,  to  be 
different  from  the  European,  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted to  he  the  same.  It  is  not  common  in  Massa- 
chusetts, nor  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
it  sometimes  follows  the  flocks  of  ducks  in  their 
migration,  and  destroys  considerable  numbers.  It  is 
an  active  and  restless  bird,  seldom  seen  off  the  wing, 
except  when  devouring  its  prey,  and  is  so  fleet  in 
its  motions  that,  in  Maine,  it  will  dash  down  at  the 
farmer's  door  and  carry  off  chickens  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  shoot  the  robber.  In  the 
western  country,  it  follows  the  immense  flocks  of 
pigeons,  and  selects  its  prey  from  among  them,  not- 
withstanding tho  swiftness  of  their  flight.  Audubon 
saw  one  of  them  give  chase  to  a  flock  of  grakles, 
firom  which  he  seized  four  or  five  in  succession, 
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letting  them  drop  into  the  water  below  ;  after  killingf 
a  sufficient  number,  he  picked  them  tip  one  after 
another  and  carried  them  to  the  shore.  This  bird  is 
GO  savage  and  voracious,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
eat  the  yoting  of  its  own  species,  when  destitute  of 
other  food. 

The  American  Bbown,  or  Slate  colored  Havk, 
Falco  fuscus,  is  now  known  to  be  the  same  with 
F.  velox,  and  F.  Pennsylvanicus,  which  Wiisoa 
described  as  distinct  species,  though  not  without 
suspicions  that  they  might  turn  out  to  be  the  same 
with  others  formerly  known.  It  is  not  common  in 
New  England,  but  is  said  to  abound  in  the  thinly 
settled  parts  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  often 
makes  great  havoc  among  the  domestic  poultry, 
which  it  seizes  and  carries  off  in  the  very  sight 
of  the  farmer.  We  learn  from  NutCall,  that  one  of 
them,  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  burst  through  the  glass 
of  the  green-house  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  through  an  inner  partition  of  glass, 
where,  hiij  wing  feathers  being  torn  by  the  glass, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  attempt  to  break  through 
a  third.  Wilson  speaks  of  the  slate-colored  hawk 
as  found  in  the  Atlantic  states  generally ;  but  its 
numbers  anywhere  must  be  small.  Its  nest  was 
found  by  Audubon,  in  one  instance,  in  a  hole  in  a 
rock,  in  others,  built  with  sticks  on  trees. 

Cooper's  Hawk,  Falco  Cooperii,  was  named  by 
Bonaparte,  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  Cooper  of  New 
York.     It  is  added  to  the  list  of  our  birds,  on  the 
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authority  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  who  obtained  a 
single  specimen  in  Cambridge.  The  circumstance 
that  90  little  is  known  of  this  fine  bird,  after  all  the 
researches  of  eminent  ornithologists,  shows  what  a 
bmad  field  of  the  science  is  yet  untrodden,  and 
makes  it  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  so  much 
zeal  and  intelligence  are  now  engaged  in  the  study. 
The  food  of  this  hawk  consists  principally  of  birds ; 
which,  of  various  sizes,  from  the  ruffed  grous  to  the 
sparrow,  are  laid  under  contribution.  In  the  south' 
em  states,  they  are  said,  like  the  preceding  species, 
to  be  troublesome  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  poultry. 

The  RoDon-LEGGED  Falcon,  Palco  lagopvs,  and 
Falco  SancH  Johannis,  were  supposed  to  be  twodis* 
tinct  species,  till  Audubon  showed  that  these,  and 
Falco  niger  of  Wilson,  were  names  of  the  same  bird 
at  different  ages ;  a  mistake  easily  made,  since  of 
eight  specimens  which  Audubon  received  at  one  time 
in  Boston,  no  two  were  alike  in  their  markings. 
Their  flight  was  alike,  and  all  their  attitudes,  as  they 
sat  perched  on  slakes  and  trees,  or  flew  about  pur- 
suing their  prey ;  but  the  dark  colored  birds  were 
much  more  shy  than  the  light  ones,  a  diflercnce 
which  he  ascribed  to  their  greater  age.  Falco  niger, 
in  his  opinion,  is  the  old  rough-legged  falcon. 

These  birds  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
BWtunps  and  marshes,  where  they  watch  for  moles, 
mice  and  frogs,  atid  occasionally  encounter  a  wound- 
ed bird.  Their  appearance  is  heavy  and  inanimate, 
suiting  well  with  the  dreary  places  where   they 
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reside ;  but  as  they  are  supposed  to  resemble  the 
owls  in  their  vision,  perhaps  they  make  up,  by  activi- 
ty at  night,  for  their  sluggish  lisllefsness  by  day. 
Their  home  is  in  the  north,  where  they  doubtless 
rear  their  young ;  but  their  habils  in  this  respect  are 
very  little  known  ;  it  is  only  in  winter,  when  their 
food  fails,  that  they  come  into  our  State,  and  some- 
times proceed  to  the  south  as  far  as  Maryland. 

The  SnoRT-wiNGED  Buzzard,  Falco  buleoides,  is 
found  in  this  State  ;  more  abundantly  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  than  at  any  other  season.  In  New 
York,  it  is  said  to  commit  depredations  on  tho  poul- 
try ;  but  here,  it  is  not  thought  to  have  activity  and 
courage  enough  for  an  enterprising  and  successful 
robber.  It  remains  inactive  on  the  margins  of 
swamps  and  meadows  ;  malting  a  hoarse  cry  at  in- 
tervals, to  which  its  mate  replies.  But  if  not  re- 
markable for  spirit,  it  has  some  good  traits  of  char- 
acier ;  it  is  said  that,  if  the  female  is  killed,  the 
male  will  attend  and  feed  the  yoimg  till  they  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves ;  but  of  their  habits 
in  this  respect,  we  know  nothing  from  observation  ; 
they  do  not  breed  in  this  State,  though  Pennant 
says  that  they  remain  in  New  York  through  the 
year,  and  build  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Falco  borealis,  is  more 
certainly  known  as  a  destroyer  of  poultry.  Though 
shy  at  other  seasons,  in  winter  they  approach  the 
farm,  sweeping  near  the  ground  and  snatching  a 
wandering  hen  or  chicken.     But,  like  the  crow, 
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they  seem  to  havs  an  intuitiTe  perceptios  of  the  use 
and  reach  of  the  gun,  and  if  they  see  a  person  armed, 
they  give  a  scream  of  disgust,  and  sail  away  far  be- 
yond his  reach.  As  farmers  give  them  the  name  of 
hen-hawks,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  they  are 
compelled  to  exert  much  caution  in  their  distant 
intercourse  with  man.  They  are  able  to  do  this 
successfully,  by  means  of  their  rapid  and  powerful 
flight ;  they  can  float  high  over  a  whole  plantation, 
without  a  single  flapping  of  their  wings  ;  all  the 
while  they  make  a  mournful  cry,  as  if  wholly  intent 
upon  their  own  sorrows,  but  they  are  in  reality 
keeping  sharp  watch  on  every  thing  that  moves  be- 
low ;  should  they  see  an  animal,  they  alight,  take 
deliberate  aim,  and  shoot  down  like  an  arrow  to 
secure  it.  They  will  sometimes,  as  if  in  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  this  power,  soar  upwards  till  they  ate 
lost  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  These  birds  rear  their 
young  in  Massachusetts,  building  in  forests  where 
they  may  escape  persecution.  The  frame-work  of 
their  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  flnished  with  twigs 
and  coarse  grass.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dull  white, 
blotched  with  black  and  brown.  The  young  are 
fed  with  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  various  other  food. 
As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  old  birds  dissolve  their  partnership,  and 
treat  each  other  as  perfect  strangers. 

The  Black.  Warhiob,  Fako  Harlanii,  was  first 
discovered  by  Audubon  in  Louisiana.  He  at  first 
supposed  it  to  be  the  black  hawk  of  Wilson,  but 
on  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  new  species,  al- 
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lied  to  the  preceding,  but  superior  to  it  in  every 
thing  but  size.  It  is  considerably  smaller,  and, 
though  not  able  to  contend  with  its  enemy,  the 
red-tail,  escapes  by  its  superior  fleetnesa.  It  seldom 
preys  on  animals,  but  subsists  on  poultry,  partridges 
and  other  birds.  Nuttall  informs  us  that  these  birds 
are  occasionally  seen  in  Massachusetts  ;  and,  though 
it  is  not  known  that  any  one  has  been  taken,  the 
obserration  of  such  a  naturalist  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. Of  the  nest  and  habits  of  this  bird,  at  the 
breeding  season,  nothing  is  yet  known. 

The  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Falco  Hneatus.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  this  is  a 
species  distinct  from  the  Winter  falcon,  Falco  hietn- 
alis;  j^udubon,  in  his  first  volume,  maintained  that 
they  were  diflereot,  and  said  that  ihe  winter  falcon 
was  much  more  common  than  the  former.  I  have 
since  understood  that  he  has  found  reason  to  change 
his  opinion ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  the 
same,  F.  lineatua,  the  name  of  the  supposed  adult, 
is  the  one  that  should  be  preferred.  In  a  list  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  Brewer,  it  is  set  down  as  breed- 
ing in  our  State. 

The  IIen-habkier  or  Marsh  Hawk,  Falco  cyan- 
eus,  though  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  is 
not  of  any  great  importance,  either  as  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  of  man.  In  the  southern  states,  though  not 
common,  it  is  in  high  estimation  for  its  services  in 
destroying  the  small  birds,  while  they  are  engaged 
in  plundering  the  fields;  but  in  the  northern  stales, 
it  generally  confines  itself  to    marshes,  where  it 
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akma  along  the  ground  in  search  of  mice  and  frogs, 
which  are  ita  main  dependence  for  food,  sometimes 
carrying  on  its  labors  in  the  twilight  or  the  moon- 
Ught.  In  the  winter,  it  extends  its  migration  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Audubon  found  it  at  Labrador,  on  the  one 
hand,  aid  at  Texas  on  the  other. 

The  Meklin,  Falco  aaalon,  of  which  a  specimen 
was  obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  Carlton  House, 
in  the  fur  countries,  is  at  present  but  little  known 
in  America.  It  is  the  same  with  the  English  merlin, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  falconry,  being  valued 
for  its  strength  and  spirit,  though  inferior  in  size. 
The  female  could  kill  a  partridge  at  a  single  pounce, 
but  the  male  contents  himself  with  humbler  game. 
Nuttall  assures  us  that  this  bird  is  occasionally  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

In  the  list  of  birds  of  prey,  I  have  not  inclnded 
the  Gkeat^footed  Hawk,  Falco  pcregrintia,  not 
having  ascertained  that  any  one  has  been  taken 
here  ;  but  as  they  are  growing  numerous  in  other 
places,  where  they  have  been  rare,  and  are  now 
found  in  states  not  distant,  subsequent  observation! 
will  probably  include  them  in  the  number  of  our 
birds. 

The  Hawe  Owl,  Strix  funerea,  is  so  much  like 
the  former  class  of  birds  of  prey,  in  its  appearance, 
that,  at  a  short  distance,  one  could  hardly  determine 
whether  it  is  a  hawk  or  an  owl.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Arctic  regions ;   in  the  fur  countries  it  is  well 
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known,  from  its  practice  of  following  the  hunter 
and  snatching  up  the  game  when  it  falls.  Little  is 
known  about  it  here,  since  it  is  but  seldom  that  it 
wanders  into  New  England. 

The  Snowt  Owl,  Strix  nyctea,  is  more  common 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  other  states  of  the 
Union.  It  makes  its  appearance  at  the  approach  of 
winter ;  its  large  size  and  snowy  plumage  are  well 
suited  to  resist  the  climate,  in  the  icy  solitudes  where 
it  dwells,  and  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  subsistence,  drives  it  from  its  favorite  home. 
There,  it  delights  in  the  stern  solitude  of  a  night 
which  lasts  for  half  the  year,  and  its  dismal  cries, 
resembling  those  of  a  man  screaming  in  agony,  are 
said  to  increase  the  dreariness  even  of  that  fearfully 
desolate  scene.  When  it  is  compelled  to  wander  in 
search  of  food,  it  is  quite  abundant  in  Canada;  often 
found  in  the  most  northern  states,  and  occasiooally 
seen  as  far  south  as  Florida.  It  frequents  the  banks 
of  streams,  sailing  slowly  over  the  surface,  or  takes 
its  station  on  a  rock,  watching  for  its  prey  ;  and  the 
moment  a  fish  appears,  it  secures  it  by  a  sudden 
grasp  of  its  claw.  Its  food,  however,  is  various,  con- 
sisting of  rabbits,  grouse,  ducks,  and  mice ;  it  is 
probably  the  pursuit  of  rats  and  mice  which  brings 
it  near  the  abodes  of  men,  where  it  would  not  be 
caught  by  accident,  since  it  has  power  to  see  both 
by  night  and  by  day. 

Audubon  believes  that  he  has  reason  for  asserting 
that  the  yellowish  whiteness  which  makes  the  plu- 
mage of  this  owl  so  rich  and  beautiful,  is  not  ac- 
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qiiired  till  after  a  certain  age.  He  has  shot  many 
which  were  of  an  uniform  light  brown ;  these  he 
formerly  thought  were  of  a  different  species ;  but 
now  he  considers  them  the  young  of  the  snowy  owl. 
This  bird  is  said  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sure  au- 
thority for  the  assertion.  Their  nests  are  not  found 
in  Labrador  nor  Newfoundland  ;  probably  they  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  highest  latitudes,  since  the 
snowy  owl  comes  to  us  like  a  herald  of  the  winter 
storms,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his  Arctic 
home. 

The  Red  Owl,  Strir  asio,  is  a  permanent  resident, 
and  rears  its  young  in  Massachusetts ;  appearing 
more  common  in  winter,  not  because  it  migrated  in 
the  milder  season,  but,  its  supplies  in  the  forest 
failing,  it  comes  to  bams  and  houses  in  search  of 
food.  During  the  day,  it  finds  shelter  in  unfrequent- 
ed places,  and  when  seen,  appears  drowsy  and  list- 
less, as  if  more  than  half  asleep.  It  has  good  reason 
for  preferring  solitude  at  such  times ;  for  the  smaller 
birds,  which  it  persecutes  by  night,  know  that  they 
have  the  advantage  by  day,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
follow  up  their  revenge.  Sometimes  they  proceed 
from  words  to  blows,  and  the  owl,  having  the  worst 
of  the  battle,  is  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  random 
flight.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  little 
screech  owl,  from  the  cry  which  it  makes  in  the 
•early  part  of  the  night. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  this  bird,  Audu- 
bon  asks   the  question,  why   it   is   that   the  owls 
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living  in  the  milder  climates,  should  be  thus  de&o 
tire  in  their  power  of  vision,  while  the  natives 
of  Arctic  regions  can  see  both  by  night  and  day, 
when  the  sun  or  moon  shines  bright  on  the  wow. 
Without  referring  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  it  is 
obviously  a  reason  of  this  difference,  that,  if  those 
birds  had  not  the  double  power,  in  latitudes  where 
the  days  and  nights  are  unequal,  they  would  be 
able  to  see  for  half  the  year,  and  would  be  blind 
for  the  other ;  and  thus,  when  the  days  are  long, 
must  perish  for  want  of  food ;  whereas,  to  those 
which  live  where  the  hours  of  sunshine  are  not 
many,  even  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  is  no  hardship 
to  be  compelled  to  take  rest  by  day. 

Nuttall  kept  one  of  these  owls  in  confinsmeut, 
to  observe  its  habits.  In  the  day,  it  retreated  to 
a  dark  closet ;  but  as  night  came  on,  it  grew  rest- 
less, gliding  along  the  room  in  perfect  silence,  a 
power  which  the  owls  owe  to  the  delicate  plum^e 
of  their  wings.  Sometimes  it  would  cling  to  the 
wainscot,  and  tura  its  head  almost  round,  resembling 
a  spectre  with  its  bright  glaring  eyes.  In  all  the 
owls,  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  immoveably  fixed  in 
its  socket,  by  an  elastic  cartilaginous  case,  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone.  On  removing  the  out- 
ward membrane  which  covers  this  case,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  many  parts,  placed  like  the  staves 
of  a  cask,  overlapping  a  little  at  the  narrow  end, 
and  capable  apparently  of  being  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted. The  eye  being  thus  fixed,  the  owl,  in 
order  to  see  any  object,  is  obliged  to  turn  its  head, 
and  has  the  power  to  move  it  round,  almost  in  a 
perfect  circle. 
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^  The  red  owl  reais  its  young  in  Massachusetts ;  it 
lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  in  a  hollow  tree,  with  a 
lining  of  hay  or  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
batched,  it  makes  liberal  provision  of  food  for  them. 
It  is  the  small  birds  which  suffer  on  these  occasions, 
and  it  is  in  roveoge  for  this  carnage,  that  they  put- 
sue  the  owl  with  so  much  detestation. 

The  Great  horned  or  Cat  Owl,  Strix  Virgin- 
iana,  is  well  known,  though  not  much  to  his  advan- 
tj^e,  in  consequence  of  his  depredations  on  the  do- 
mestic poultry.  Being  one  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est of  his  tribe,  more  than  two  feet  in  length  and 
four  in  extent,  with  energy  and  courage  in  propor- 
tion, he  is  capable  of  making  great  destruction  in 
solitary  farm  yards,  especially  when  he  adds  to  his 
powers  of  mischief,  a  caution  and  cunning,  in  which 
even  the  cat  does  not  exceed  him.  This,  however, 
is  one  hi  those  evils  which  lessen  as  the  population 
increases,  so  that  in  our  state,  though  most  villagers 
are  acquainted  with  the  bird,  there  is  not  much 
complaint  made  of  his  depredations. 

The  flight  of  this  owl  is  easy  and  graceful :  when 
it  discerns  its  prey,  it  falls  upon  it  so  swiftly  that 
«scape  is  impossible.  Hardly  anything  comes  amiss 
to  its  voracious  appetite,  but  it  prefers  tbe  larger 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  delights  particularly  in  any 
fish  that  chance  may  throw  upon  the  shore.  Its  cries 
are  loud  and  shrill,  sometimes  resembling  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog ;  at  other  times,  they  are  compared  to 
the  last  gurglings  of  a  murdered  man  striving  in 
vain  to  call  for  help.    When  woimded,  it  resists  with 
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great  fierceness,  striking  with  its  bill  and  claws,  its 
large  eyes  opening  and  shutting  in  qnick  succes- 
sion, and  its  feathers  rising  so  as  to  double  its  ap- 
parent size. 

The  great  horned  owl  is  one  of  those  which  reai 
their  young  in  Massachusetts.  The  nest  is  generally 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  made  of  twigs,  and  lined  with 
leaves  and  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  three 
to  six  in  number  ;  the  cotor,  white.  The  male  re- 
hevcs  the  female  in  sitting.  The  young  remain  in 
the  nest  till  they  are  fully  fledged,  and  acquire  the 
full  plumage  of  the  old  birds  in  the  succeeding 
spring. 

The  CiNEBEOus  Owl,  Strix  cinerea,  or  Great 
Grey  Owl,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  very  often 
found  in  Maine,  but  seldom  in  Massachusetts.  Sev- 
eral years  since,  one  was  taken  oa  a  woodpile  in 
Marblehead,  and  lived  some  months  after  its  capture. 
But  such  visits  are  accidental,  and  its  home  is  at 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador,  where  it  is  found 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Long-eared  Owl,  Strix  otus,  is  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  is  never  common  ;  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  seen  in  winter,  when  it  comes  near  the  farms 
in  search  of  rats  and  mice,  which,  together  with 
moles  and  field-mice,  arc  its  chief  dependence  for 
food.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  young  of  the 
great-horned  owl,  a  species  which  it  resembles  in 
everything  but  size,  so  that  they  are  easily  con- 
founded by  untaught  observers.      It  is  like  it  in 
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courage  also,  and,  vben  voimded,  makes  a  fierce 
and  angry  resistance,  which  it  is  difficult  to  oTer- 


The  Shobt-eabed  Owl,  Strix  brackj/otus,  is  an- 
other of  those  wanderers  which  occasionally  leave 
their  northern  home  to  visit  us.  It  feeds  almost 
entirely  on  mice,  and  can  be  brought  into  view 
sometimes,  by  imitating  the  low  squeak  of  its  prey. 
They  are  attracted  also  by  the  light  of  fires,  and, 
either  in  blindness  or  ferocity,  hare  been  known  to 
attack  the  men  near  them.  They  ore  remarkable  for 
spirit,  and,  though  small,  not  exceeding  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  it  is  almost  dai^rotts  to  approach 
them.  In  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  are 
more  social  than  most  other  birds  of  prey.  Bewick 
says,  that  in  England,  more  then  two  dozen  have 
been  seen  engaged  in  the  same  field,  destroying 
mice,  in  company.  In  this  work  of  eztermiiiation 
they  are  eminently  serviceable  to  the  farmer ;  but, 
Uke  many  other  birds,  they  have  reason  to  complain 
that  man  is  slow  to  discover,  and  still  slower  to 
acknowledge  his  obligation. 

The  ButazD  Owi.,  Strix  nebula$a,  is  fotmd  in 
this  and  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  though 
it  inhabits  the  northern  regions,  abounds  most  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  country.  Their  food  is  various, 
consisting  of  rabbits,  grouse,  squirrels,  r^s  and  mice, 
and,  beside  what  they  obtain  in  the  field  and  forest, 
they  levy  large  contribntions  ou  the  domestic  poul- 
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try.  They  are  not  destitute  of  sight  by  day,  bat 
they  move  doubtfully,  as  if  uncertain  of  the  character 
of  the  objects  ncai  them ;  in  the  night,  they  are  quick 
and  active,  and  if  domesticated  for  the  purpose,  are 
said  to  make  excellent  mousers.  So  delicate  ia  their 
plumage  and  so  noiseless  their  motion,  that  we  are 
told  by  Audubon,  he  was  aware  that  one  was  flying 
directly  over  his  head,  only  by  its  shadow  cast  by 
the  moonlight  on  the  ground ;  though  it  was  only 
a  few  yards  distant  and  flying  fast,  he  could  not 
hear  the  least  rustling  of  its  wings.  I^eir  cry  is 
loud  and  discordant,  resembling  a  forced  burst  of 
laughter,  and  makes  a  strange  contrast  with  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  night. 

The  barred  owl  is  often  ofiered  for  sale  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  by  some  is  considered  pal- 
atable food.  Audubon  says  that  the  snowy  owl  is 
good  eating,  but  they  are  so  catlike  in  their  habits, 
that,  before  they  could  meet  with  much  favor,  on 
the  table,  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice  must 
be  overcome. 

The  AcADUN  or  Little  Owl,  Strix  Acadica,  is 
found  in  Massachusetts,  but  lives  so  retired,  by  day, 
that  it  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
animated  bird,  with  a  note  singularly  discordant, 
resembling  the  filing  of  a  saw.  Audubon,  one  day, 
wallyng  near  his  saw-mill,  heard  this  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  and  finding  the  door  locked,  went  to 
the  miller's  house,  to  ascertain  who  was  engaged 
in  filing  the  saw.  There  he  ascertained  that  the 
little  owl  which  had  a  nest  hard  by,  was  the  author 
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of  these  unmusical  sounds.  This  bird  is  probably, 
the  saw-whetter,  which  is  heard  so  often  by  those 
who  visit  the  White  Mountains.  Its  common  cry 
at  night  resembles  the  dull  sound  of  a  whistle. 

This  bird  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  confining  itself 
to  the  evergreen  forests  by  day.  When  disturbed,  it 
flies  timidly,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  first  shelter 
it  reaches,  where  it  may  be  caught  by  one  who  uses 
sufficient  caution  in  his  approach,  ^t  evening  it  be- 
comes lively,  flying  round  with  wonderful  swiftness 
in  search  of  mice,  beetles,  moths  and  grasshoppers. 
It  sometimes  manifests  a  desire  to  see  the  world. 
Some  have  been  taken  in  the  heart  of  our  cities ; 
in  Cincinnati,  one  was  caught  on  the  edge  of  a  cra- 
dle in  which  a  child  lay  asleep. 

The  Arctic,  or  White-hobned  Owl,  Strix  arctica, 
ia  a  rare  and  beautiful  bird,  of  which  a  single  speci- 
men was  obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  expedi- 
tion, shot  with  an  arrow,  by  an  Indian  boy.  Nnttall 
says,  that  a  specimen  was  once  seen,  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  Cambridge,  and  from  descriptions  which  I 
have  received,  of  a  bird  resembling  the  snowy  owl, 
with  horns,  1  am  persuaded  that  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  more  frequent  visiter  than  is  now  supposed. 

Tenohalm's  Owl,  Slrix  Tengmalmi,  is  a  small 
species,  and  so  entirely  a  bird  of  night,  that  when 
seen  abroad  by  day,  it  is  unable  to  escape,  and  may 
be  caught  by  the  hand.  It  feeds  on  mice  and 
beetles,  and  is  found  in  all  the  forests  of  the  fur 
countries,  where  Its  melancholy  note,  repeated  at 
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internals,  like  minute  giins,  awakens  the  superstitious 
feeling  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  call  it  the  bird 
of  death.  It  is  on  the  high  authority  of  Audubon, 
who,  as  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me,  has  found  this  owl 
here,  that  it  is  added  to  tho  present  list. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  birds  of  prey, 
just  enumerated,  are  of  no  great  importance.  The 
hawks,  and  some  of  the  owls,  are  powerful  birds, 
and,  as  the  depredations  of  the  latter  are  carried  on 
by  night,  they  might  be  very  destructive  to  the 
poultry,  if  their  numbers  were  greater.  But  in  so 
extensive  a  country,  most  of  them  can  secure  food 
without  trusting  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  matL 
For  this  reason,  the  great  proportion  of  them  do  not 
come  near  us  ;  and  those  which  do,  are  more  likely 
to  render  serrice  by  destroying  field-mice  and  similar 
animals,  than  to  make  themselves  odious  by  plunder^ 
ing  the  farm.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waging  a  war 
of  extermination  against  them,  it  is  our  interest,  if 
not  to  encourage,  at  least  to  let  them  alooe. 


OMNIVOROUS     BIRDS. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  omnivorous  birds, 
which  come  next  in  the  proposed  order,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  practice  of 
destroying  them,  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in 
our  state.  Sometimes  it  is  deliberately  done,  by 
those  who  wish  to  secure  their  orchards  and  gardens ; 
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and,  in  BDch  eases,  there  is  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  pre- 
vent aggressions,  if  possible.  But  far  more  are  killed 
every  year  by  wanton  boys,  who,  without  any  reason 
but  their  own  pleasure,  are  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
cruel  amusement,  from  which  every  man  of  sense 
and  feeling  should  carefully  withhold  his  children. 
Any  one  ^ho  can  find  sport  in  giving  pain  to  animals, 
needs  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  humanity ; 
and,  lightly  as  this  matter  is  regarded,  it  is  certain 
that  this  thoughtless  indulgence  always  depraves  the 
moral  feeling  more  or  less,  and  leads  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  idleness  which  are  not  easily  broken 
in  after  years.  In  a  busy  country  like  ours,  there 
are  few,  beyond  the  age  of  boy-hood,  who  have  time 
for  play  ;  a  civilized  man  is  supposed  to  find  bis 
enjoyments  in  his  duties  ;  and  if  he  needs  relaxa- 
tion, he  can  find  it  without  torturing  animals,  whose 
right  to  happiness  is  as  good  as  his  own. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  light  of  utility,  that  this 
subject  can  be  most  forcibly  presented ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  to  exterminate  birds  which  do  a  little 
harm  occasionally,  is  to  protect  ourselves  from  a 
small  evil  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  ;  it  is  in  fact 
securing  the  fruit  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  tree. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  are  now  suffering 
severely  in  consequence  of  this  folly.  No  kind  of 
cultivation  is  affected,  to  any  considerable  extent,  by 
the  depredations  of  birds,  and  if  it  should  be,  means 
may  be  devised  to  prevent  them.  Not  so  with  the 
insects  and  their  ravages ;  the  fate  of  the  locust,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  many  other  trees,  shows,  that 
if  insects  fasten  themselves  upon  one  of  them,  we 
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must  giro  it  up  as  lost,  for  all  that  we  at 
know.  Surely,  then,  of  two  evils  we  should  submit 
to  the  one  which  may  possibly  be  prevented,  rather 
than  invite  and  encourage  one  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

A  slight  calculation  will  show  what  an  amount 
of  service  birds  are  able  to  render.  Wilson  makes 
the  computation,  that  each  red-winged  blackbird 
devours  on  an  average  fifty  grubs  a  day  j  so  that  a 
single  pair,  in  four  months,  will  consume  more  than 
twelve  thousand.  Allowing  that  there  are  a  millioD 
pairs  of  these  birds  in  New  England,  in  summer, 
which  is  but  a  moderate  estimate,  they  would  de- 
stroy twelve  thousand  millions.  Let  any  one  con- 
sider what  an  immense  injury  that  number  of  in- 
sects would  do,  and  this  would  be  snfiiciently  strik- 
ing to  show  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  la- 
bors of  these  birds.  But  the  compulation  may  be 
greatly  extended,  for  many  insects  have  young  by 
the  hundred  ;  beside  cutting  off  the  exisling  de- 
stroyers, they  are  prevented  from  multiplying ;  and 
when  we  consider  what  myriads  of  birds  there  are, 
constantly  and  efficiently  engaged  in  this  service,  it 
gives  us  an  impression,  beyond  the  power  of  calcu- 
lation to  reach,  of  the  astonishing  manner  in  which 
the  increase  of  insects  is  kept  down,  simply  by 
sparing  the  lives  of  their  natural  destroyers ;  and 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  only  means  of 
preventing  their  increase  and  reducing  their  formida- 
ble numbers.  No  other  remedy  that  man  caji  apply 
will  reach  the  evil ;  this  is  the  vocation  of  birds ; 
and  if,  for  the  sake  of  removing  a  small  evil,  we 
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will  not  permit  them  to  live  and  labor  in  it,  we 
must  not  complain  when  the  natural  consequences 
come. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation ;  we  hare  experi- 
ence to  teach  us  on  this  subject.  Kalm  records, 
that  after  some  states  had  paid  three  pence  a  dozen 
for  the  destruction  of  blackbirds,  the  consequence 
was  a  total  loss,  in  the  year  1749,  of  all  the  grass 
and  grain,  by  means  of  insects  which  had  flourished 
under  the  protection  of  that  law.  The  example  of 
our  trees,  just  alluded  to,  is  also  a  standing  warning ; 
for  we  see  that  new  ones  are  adding  to  their  num- 
bers. The  maple,  perhaps  the  most  valued  of  our 
ornamental  trees,  is  now  marked  out  for  destruction, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do,  wilt  soon  be 
entirely  lost.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  pro- 
cess from  going  on ;  other  trees  will  soon  swell  the 
list  of  victims ;  and  when  it  is  too  late,  we  shall 
lament  that  we  have  extended  the  evil,  by  protect- 
ing our  enemies  and  persecuting  our  friends.  Every 
cultivator,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  the  public 
good,  should  endeavor  to  spread  right  views  on  this 
subject,  and  to  show  that  the  wanton  extermination 
of  birds,  is  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
horticulture  and  fanning,  which  no  industry,  science, 
or  skill  can  overcome. 

The  American  Stabling,  Stumua  Ludovicianus, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  meadow  lark,  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  and  one  of  the  most  welcome  messen- 
gers of  spring.  Wilson  thought  it  far  superior  to  the 
sky  lark  in  sweetness  of  voice,  though  not  equal  to 
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it  in  compass  and  power.  B7  others,  its  song  is 
UDderrated ;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  aotes  of  dif- 
erent  individuals  vary  from  each  other,  some  having 
a  wiery  and  lisping  voice,  while  that  of  others  is 
eminently  sweet. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  this  bird  are  meadows  and 
old  fields.  They  can  walk  easily  on  trees,  but  pre- 
fer the  ground,  where  tbey  employ  themselves  in 
searching  for  insects  and  berries,  almost  always 
associated  in  companies,  though  not  very  near  each 
other.  If  a  gun  be  fired,  great  numbers  wilt  start 
from  different  ports  of  the  same  field.  They  are  al- 
ways gentle  and  retiring,  and  never  show  any  dispo- 
sition to  encroach  upon  the  orchard  or  the  garden. 
In  winter,  they  resort  to  the  open  woods,  but  in 
the  close,  deep  forests,  they  are  never  found.  Some 
of  them  are  seen  with  us  late  in  winter ;  but  the 
great  body  doubtless  emigrate  to  the  south,  since 
they  are  found  at  that  season  in  the  Ploridas,  in 
great  numbers,  and  some  retire  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Union. 

In  the  pairing  time,  these  birds  select  a  tuft  in  the 
field  or  meadow,  and  there  construct  their  nest  with 
coarse  grass,  with  a  lining  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  and  is  ingeniously 
concealed  by  matting  together  the  blades  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  retired  avenue, 
through  which  only  one  at  a  time  can  enter.  The 
eggs  are  white,  blotched,  and  sprinkled  with  reddish, 
brown.  These  birds  are  very  kind  and  friendly  to 
each  other.  While  the  female  sits,  the  male  pro- 
vides her  with  food   and  watches  over  her  retreat. 
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When  the  young  are  hatched,  toward  the  end  of 
June,  they  both  gnard  and  provide  for  them  with 
affectionate  care.  The  lark  has  few  enemies  except- 
ing hawks  and  snakes  and  young  sportsmen.  The 
fanner  brings  no  charge  against  him,  and  even  chil- 
dren spare  the  nest  and  the  young. 

The  Baltiuork  Oriole,  Icterus  Baltimore,  is  per- 
haps the  most  splendid  of  all  our  summer  visiters, 
and  is  admired,  both  for  the  richness  of  its  plumage 
and  the  full-bcartcd  sweetness  of  its  song.  It  is 
known  by  various  names ;  children  call  it  the  gold- 
robin;  it  is  often  called  the  hang-bird,  from  the 
peculiar  nest  which  it  suspends  from  the  tree,  and 
some  give  it  the  poetical  name  of  tirc-bird,  from  its 
glancing  through  the  foliage  like  a  tiamc  of  fire. 
Most  hirrla  of  this  family  remain  in  tropical  climates, 
where  they  need  an  inaccessible  nest  to  sccnrc  them 
from  serpents,  monkeys,  and  other  artful  foes,  and 
wbcii  they  come  to  us,  they  retain  the  same  habit, 
though  exposed  to  no  such  dangers.  They  are  not, 
however,  without  that  prophetic  instinct  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  many  birds.  When  they  build  iu  the 
south,  ihey  make  their  nest  from  the  light  moss, 
which  allows  the  air  to  pass  freely  through  it,  and, 
as  if  aware  of  the  heat  which  is  to  come,  complete  it 
without  a  lining  ;  while  in  the  cool  and  variable  cli- 
mate of  New  England,  they  make  their  nests  of  soft 
substances,  closely  woven,  with  a  warm  lining,  and 
hang  it  in  a  place  whero  it  shall  have  the  early  heat 
of  the  sun. 

▼OL.  IU. — KO.  i-u.  13 
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The  constniction  of  this  nest  is  a  singuleir  pro- 
cess of  art.  The  male  takes  a  string,  stolen  pci^ 
haps  from  a  window,  and  with  his  bill  and  claws 
ties  one  end  to  a  drooping  twig  of  an  elm  or  some 
orchard  tree.  Having  secured  this,  he  proceeds  to 
fasten  the  other  end,  in  the  same  manner,  to  atioihci 
twig  drooping  parallel  with  the  former,  a  fcw^inches 
distant,  letting  it  fall  between  the  two  twigs  like  a 
swing.  The  female  then  comes  and  fastens  another 
siring  so  as  to  cross  the  former,  and  to  keep  the 
twigs  in  their  place  as  a  circular  frame-work  for 
the  nest.  Having  Ihus  determined  its  depth  and 
circumference,  they  proceed  lo  weave  a  coarse  cloth, 
with  such  materials  as  they  can  find,  forming  a 
pouch,  impenetrable  to  the  elemcuts,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  they  place  the  real  nest,  the  whole  fabric 
being  shaded;  by  the  arbor  of  leaves  above  it,  from 
the  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  take  such 
materials  as  come  to  hand  ;  skeins  of  silk  and  thread, 
which  have  been  missed  by  housewives,  have  been 
fornd  at  last,  woven  into  the  baltimore's  nest.  It  ia 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  do  this  without 
the  aid  of  mechanic  art ;  but  Ntiitall  observed  that 
a  tame  one  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  thrust  his 
bill  between  the  closed  fingers,  in  order  to  force 
them  open ;  which  helps  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  they  open  interstices  and  insert  threads  in 
the  process  of  weaving.  The  female  lays  from  four 
to  six  eggs,  of  pale  brown,  dotted,  spotted  and  lined 
with  dark  brown.  A  day  or  two  before  the  young 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  they  creep  in  and  out, 
and  sometimes  cling  to  the  outside.     After  leaving 
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it,  they  are  fed  and  protected  by  their  parents  for 
several  days,  and  ihcn  driven  forth  to  try  their  own 
fortunes  in  the  world. 

The  motions  of  this  bird  are  singularly  animated 
and  graceful.  They  are  often  seen  clinging  by  the 
feet,  like  a  rope-dancer,  in  order  to  reach  some  in- 
sect from  a  branch  beneath  them.  In  the  spring, 
they  feed  almost  entirely  on  insects,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  numerous  and  active  as  they  are,  their 
services  must  be  of  great  value.  Nor  can  they  be 
accused  of  doing  harm  to  any  extent,  natural  as  it 
would  seem  for  them  to  claim  some  reward  for  their 
labors.  They  are  often  charged  with  plundering 
the  pea-vines  in  the  garden;  but  Dr.  Harris  has 
shown  that  they  resort  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
grub  of  the  pea-bug,  which  they  draw  out  from  its 
shelter,  and  thus  protect  the  vegetable  which  they 
are  said  to  destroy.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plead  the  cause  of  this  universal  favorite  ;  he  seems 
to  know  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  ho 
builds  as  readily  in  the  elm  that  swings  over  the 
city  street,  as  on  the  tree  that  shades  the  cottage 
door  in  the  country. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Tctenis  phaniceus, 
is  well  known  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
though  sometimes  mischievous  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, is  not  disHked  and  persecuted,  as  he  is  in 
many  other  states.  On  the  contrary,  the  pleasant 
associaiions  of  spring  are  awakened  by  his  coming  ; 
some  of  his  notes  are  i^reeable  to  the  ear,  and  his 
Ivight  red  wing  coverts,  contrasted  with  hia  glossy 
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black  plumage,  make  him  a  striking  object  in  the 
meadows  where  he  resides.  As  soon  as  ihcso  birds 
hear  the  voice  of  spring,  they  set  out  from  tho 
southern  states  for  the  north,  ia  fmall  docks,  the 
mates  singing  an  invitation  for  the  females  to  follow. 
They  often  reach  us  before  the  snows  are  gone,  and 
arc  seen  laboring  to  collect  worms,  grnbs  and  cater- 
pillars, as  they  walk  with  a  rapid  and  graceful  step 
over  the  meadows  and  fields.  They  often  follow  iho 
ploughman  to  collect  the  insects  turned  up  by  the 
share,  and  move  with  easy  confidence,  knowing  that 
they  may  trust  his  good  nature  then,  if  at  no  other 
time.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  know,  that  they  can  do 
for  us,  in  the  way  of  exterminating  these  enemies  of 
all  vegetation,  what  nothing  else  can  ;  and  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  man,  who  is  blessed  with  reason, 
will  make  some  use  of  it  and  not  deprive  himself  of 
services  which  no  other  creature  can  render.  Thia 
ealcniation,  like  many  others  made  on  human  wis- 
dom, is  often  disappointed,  and  men  and  hawks  com- 
bine to  reduce  their  numbers,  but  in  vain. 

The  ved-wings  build  their  nests  in  marshes  or  wet 
meadows,  forming  the  exterior  of  coarse  dried  weeds, 
lined  with  fine  grass  or  hair,  and  sometimes  secured 
to  the  ground  by  such  cordage  as  the  place  affords. 
Tho  eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  light  blue,  thinly 
spotted  with  dusky.  In  August  the  young  are  ready 
to  associate  in  flocks,  and  this  is  the  time  when  they 
are  found  in  such  countless  numbers,  feeding  upon 
the  corn.  Those  who  make  war  upon  them,  resem- 
ble the  travclicr,  who,  annoyed  by  the  chiiping  of 
gtssshoppers,  alighted  from  his  hotse  to  put  them  all 
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to  death.  When  fired  upon,  they  only  remore  from 
one  part  of  the  field  to  another ;  and  aa  for  scare- 
crows,  they  seem  to  be  rather  entertained  by  such 
exhibitions  of  human  skill. 

The  Cow  Blackbird,  Icterus  pecoris,  is  never  nu- 
merous, like  the  former;  and  is  so  much  less  inclined 
to  the  corn-field  than  to  the  insects  which  are  found 
in  it,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  man. 
But  it  is  generally  detested  for  other  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  the  bird  to  be 
•  moral  agent,  and  fully  acquainted  with  the  enor- 
mity of  its  own  proceedings.  Inclined  to  perpetual 
roving,  and  having  a  strong  aversion  to  all  domestic 
cares,  the  cow-bird  contrives  to  escape  them  by  lay- 
ing its  eggs  in  tho  nests  of  other  birds,  making 
them  foundling  hospitals  for  its  own  young.  Wheu 
the  owner  of  the  nest  returns,  for  the  cow-bird  takes 
advantage  of  its  absence,  and  when  it  finds  the  stran- 
ger in  its  premises,  it  manifests  much  uneasiness  and 
agitation.  Sometimes  it  throws  it  out,  but  as  small 
birds  are  the  victims  on  those  occasions,  it  ofien  has 
not  strength  for  the  effort.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
sometimes  covers  up  the  egg  by  making  a  new 
fioor  to  the  nest.  If  unable  to  do  either,  it  submits 
patiently  to  the  imposition.  The  cow-bird's  egg  is 
always  hatched  firsi,  and  the  young  cow-bird  some- 
times stifles  the  lawful  heirs  by  its  superior  size. 
The  parent  bird,  however,  feeds  it,  and  treats  it  with 
more  kindness  than  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances ;  and  tho  foundling,  as  if  aware  of  his 
obligation,  conducts  with  decency  and  respect,  mok- 
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ing  Tarious  ineffectual  efforts  to  strike  a  time,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  ihe  kindness  of  its  bonefoctor. 

These  birds  are  named  from  their  habit  of  follow- 
ing cattle,  to  which  they  are  of  service,  by  catching 
the  insects  that  molest  them.  They  come  with  Ihe 
spring,  and  leave  iis  in  October,  in  company  with 
their  cousins,  the  red-wings,  with  which  they  asso- 
ciate very  little  while  here,  perhaps  because  Ihcy 
arc  remnrliable  for  that  philoprogenilivoness  in  which 
the  cow-birds  are  so  shamefully  wanting. 

The  Rice  Bdntino,  Icterus  agripennis,  which  has 
received  its  name  from  the  wild-rice,  on  which  it 
feeds,  is  mnch  better  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  bob-O'link;  a  word  resembling  its  notes,  some  of 
which  are  wonderfully  sweet.  It  is  not  among  the 
pioneers  of  spring,  but  whenever  it  arrives  from  the 
south,  it  is  warmly  welcomed,  and  gives  great  ani- 
mation to  the  meadows  by  its  parti-colored  dress,  its 
busy  chatter,  and  its  queer  and  lively  motions.  Here, 
it  does  very  little  injury  to  the  grain,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  troublesome  in  the  southern  states.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  incessantly  employed  in  extcrmi- 
naiing  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  ground-spiders, 
creatures  which  are  especially  beholden  to  those 
who  make  war  on  this  beautiful  bird.  But  it  is 
not  nearly  so  much  persecuted  in  New  England  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is  regarded 
as  delicious  food  and  scut  to  the  markets  in  great 
numbers.  How  far  to  the  south  they  go  on  their 
return,  is  iiot  certainly  known ;  it  is  thought,  that 
many  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  the  West  India- 
islands. 
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The  nest  of  the  rice-bird  is  always  among  tho 
grass  or  grain,  and  composed  of  coarse  grass,  lined 
with  Ihat  which  is  fiaer.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  white,  tinged  with  blue,  and  spotted  with  a 
blochish  color.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly, 
they  all  begin  to  gather  in  flocks,  the  males  having 
put  off  their  summer  uniform,  and  wearing  (he  qua- 
ker  dress  of  the  females  and  young.  This  is  the 
time  for  their  depredations,  and  immense  foraging 
parties  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states.  For  this  purpose  they  fly  by  day, 
whereas  in  their  migration  eastward,  in  the  spring, 
they  fly  only  by  night. 

The  Cftow  Blackbibd,  QMscalus  versicolor,  is  an 
active  and  sociable  bird,  who  warns  us  by  his  loud 
clanking  note,  late  in  the  spring,  that  he  is  once 
more  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  there  can  be  any  objection.  He  is  one 
of  those  creatures,  concerning  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  are  friends  or  foes  ;  sometimes 
they  are  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  it  is 
only  by  striking  a  balance  between  the  service  and 
the  injury,  that  we  can  determine  how  to  regard 
them.  That  the  graklc  pulls  up  corn  for  the  sake 
of  the  seed,  is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
devours  immense  numbers  of  insects,  grubs,  and 
caterpillars  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  his 
services  and  prevent  his  depredations ;  and  farmers 
arc  now  trying  to  accomplish  this  object  by  preparing 
the  seed  before  it  is  sown,  in  some  solution  which 
shall  make  it  less  tempting  to  the  crow  blackbird. 
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This  bird  returns  from  the  south  early  in  the 
Bprtng,  and  largo  numbers  resort  together  to  some 
favorite  tree,  where  they  associate  with  each  other 
on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual 
chatter.  They  build  also  in  communities,  souietimes 
in  bushes,  but  most  frequently  in  a  largo  tree.  The 
nest  is  made  of  mud  and  coarse  gross,  with  a  lining 
of  fine  grass  and  horse  hair.  The  eggs  are  live  or 
six,  green,  blotched  with  dark  olive.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  the  young  set  out  with  their  [larents,  in 
vast  collections,  on  their  return  to  the  south,  laying 
the  country  under  contribution  as  they  go.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  they  are  fired  upon,  they  think  it 
better  to  be  shot  than  to  starve,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  farmer  cannot  drive  them  from  his  fields.  Au- 
dubon says  that  the  southern  farmers  soak  their  seed 
in  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  which  is  believed  to 
make  it  less  palatable  to  the  birds  in  the  spring. 

The  Black  Oriole,  Quiscalus  baritus,  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  vicinity,  and  probably  rests  here  but 
a  little  while,  on  its  annual  migration.  One  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  jr.  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston. 

The  Rusty  GnAKLE,  QwtVa/«s  ferrtiginetis,  is 
much  more  common  than  the  former,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  On  their  way  to  the  north,  they 
are  in  haste,  having  an  immense  distance  to  travel  ; 
on  their  rctnrn,  they  are  more  deliberate,  and  are 
seen  in  the  field  in  large  flocks,  keeping  company 
with  the  cattle.  Neither  this  nor  the  former  rears  its 
young  in  this  state. 
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The  Ajiericait  Cbow,  Corvua  Americanua,  perse- 
cQted  as  it  has  been  for  years,  still  abounds  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  is  testified  by  the  scnre  crows  aud 
other  ornamental  devices,  that  embellish  our  fields 
in  the  spring.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sagacious  crow  mistakes  fi^r  living  beings  these  pro- 
ductions of  the  statuary's  art ;  but  he  easily  under- 
stands what  they  are  meant  for,  and  makes  his  de^ 
tedations  in  a  less  public  manner  than  he  might  oth- 
erwise do.  His  suspicions  are  always  awake,  and 
he  exerts  a  caution,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
imagination  that  he  can  smell  powder;  but  this, 
though  a  common  belief,  implies  a  delicacy  of  sense 
and  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  quite  beyond 
the  compass  even  of  the  crow.  His  bearing  in  a 
domesticated  state  contrasts  powerfully  with  his 
shyness  when  wild  ;  he  becomes  familiar  and  easy, 
talks  loudly  and  incessantly,  steals  and  secretes 
whatever  he  perceives  is  valued,  opens  the  door  by 
treading  on  the  latch,  and  plays  a  great  variety  of 
tricks,  some  of  them  laughable,  others  very  annoy- 
ing. In  his  wild  state,  he  exerts  all  this  shrewd- 
ness in  the  work  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  His 
art  is  so  perfect,  that  he  can,  by  inserting  his  bill 
in  the  egg  of  the  largest  bird,  carry  it  away  from 
the  nest  to  bo  eaten  at  his  leismv.  In  this  manner, 
he  will  bear  away,  one  after  another  all  the  eggs 
Id  the  nest  of  a  wild  turkey.  His  cunning  does  not 
arise  from  want  of  coiu^e,  for  he  may  sometimes 
he  seen  chasing  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  which,  pressed 
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by  numbers,  is  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat.  In 
this  way  he  often  officiates  as  a  guardian  of  the 
domestic  poultry. 

The  crow  feeds  on  almost  erery  thing  eatable, 
without  choice  or  delicacy  in  the  selection.  It  de- 
vours fruits,  vegetables,  and  seeds ;  suakes,  frc^i, 
and  other  reptiles  are  also  to  its  taste ;  it  does  not 
despise  worms,  grubs,  and  insects ;  and  if  hungry, 
will  eat  the  desh  of  atiimaJs  when  so  far  decayed 
that  even  an  epicure  would  reject  it.  Farmers  are 
very  bitter  in  their  feeling  toward  the  crow,  but  per- 
haps they  would  be  more  moderate  in  their  resent 
ment  at  his  depredations,  if  they  were  aware,  that 
the  cut-worm  has  the  benefit  of  all  their  efforts  to 
destroy  the  crow.  Whether  that  voracious  grub 
will  feel  any  gratitude  for  this  protection,  may  be 
doubted. 

The  crow  selects  the  most  retired  places  for  its 
nest,  forming  it  of  dry  twigs  interwoven  with  gtais 
and  plastered  with  mud  or  clay,  with  a  lining  of 
fibrous  roots  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  of  a  pale  green,  spotted  and  clouded  with 
olive  or  blackish  brown.  Both  the  male  and  female 
sit,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  their 
young,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  If  any  nest  is  bjk 
proached,  all  the  crows  in  the  neighborhood  gather 
in  crowds  and  express  their  disgust  at  the  transac- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  young  ore  able  to  dy,  the 
parents  introduce  them  into  the  community  of  crows, 
and  they  remain  in  flocks  till  the  spring.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  spend  the  winter  here. 
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The  Bute  Jat,  Conma  crisiaiu9,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  elegant  of  all  the  feathered  race,  is  very 
troublesome  to  otbei  birds,  which  he  persecutes  by 
stealing  theii  eggs,  and  sometimes  by  destroying 
their  young  ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  nuisance 
by  the  fanner,  since  it  is  only  in  winter,  that  he 
comes  into  enclosures  in  search  of  food,  and  then  he 
takes  little,  except  what  has  accidentally  fallen  from 
the  corn-house  or  the  barn.  In  the  southern  states, 
his  dejavdations  are  much  greater,  and  the  planters 
soak  their  seed  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  which  proves 
fatal  to  the  robber.  These  birds  are  said  to  abound 
at  the  south  in  winter;  but  if  any  really  migrate 
from  Massachusetts,  it  must  be  but  a  small  propor- 
tion ;  since,  if  a  handful  of  com  be  anywhere  thrown 
upon  the  snow,  it  will  be  very  soon  surrounded  with 
a  busy  and  animated  party  ;  and,  bad  as  their  repu- 
tation is,  no  one  can  help  admiring  their  beautiful 
colors  and  lively  motions.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  their  reputation  is  deserved.  One  of  them,  in 
Charleston,  destroyed  all  the  birds  in  an  aviary.  A 
flying  scjuirfel  was  once  put  into  the  cage  of  a  blue 
jay  for  one  night,  and  on  the  following  day,  it  was 
foond  killed  and  partly  eaten  ;  but,  savage  as  he  ia, 
his  courage  is  not  proof;  many  smaller  birds  will 
drive  him  away  from  their  nest ;  he,  therefore,  creeps 
to  it  in  their  absence,  and  will  thus  steal  round  a 
whole  neighborhood  daily,  to  devour  the  new-laid 
eggs.  He  sometimes  frightens  away  the  smaller 
birds,  by  imitating  the  sparrow-hawk's  voice.  In 
this  power  of  mimicry  he  excels  ;  and  when  domes- 
ticated, he  counterfeits  the  sounds  and  voices  of  the 
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household  so  naturally  as  often  to  occsAion  mnch 
perplexity  and  confusion. 

The  bltio  jay  breeds  generally  in  the  United 
States.  Here  it  makes  a  coarse  oest  of  twigs  and 
fibrous  roots,  on  some  forest  or  orchard  tree.  The 
eggs  ore  four  or  five,  of  a  dull  olive,  spotted  with 
brown. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  blue  jay  consists  of 
chestnuts,  acorns  and  Indian  corn.  It  always  breakf 
the  corn ;  and  for  this  purpose  holds  it  between  its 
feet,  and  hammers  it  with  its  bill.  But  almost  every 
thing  eatable,  even  potatoes,  sometimes  are  included 
in  its  bill  of  fare,  and  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that 
they  render  service  by  destroying  insects  and  cater- 
pillars in  great  numbers. 

The  Black-cap  Tituodbe,  Pants  atricapillvs, 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chicadee,  an  imi- 
tation of  its  note  in  winter,  when  it  is  exploring  the 
trees  in  all  directions,  to  find  insects  and  their  grubs 
or  eggs,  which  latter  form  its  favorite  food.  By  their 
labors  in  this  way  they  are  of  eminent  service,  par- 
ticularly in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  the  can- 
ker-worm, a  pest  which  human  ingenuity  is  wholly 
unable  to  reach.  When  these  ore  wanting,  they 
subsist  on  various  seeds,  holding  them  in  the  claws, 
and  picking  them  open  with  the  bill.  They  often 
come  near  houses  also,  in  search  of  small  bits  of 
meat,  or  the  crumbs  which  arc  swept  out  at  the 
door.  They  seem  perfectly  inditferent  to  the  change 
of  seasons,  moving  about  gaily  in  the  severest  day; 
but  they  give  the  spring,  when  it  returns,  a  warm 
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and  grateful  -welcome ;  their  plaintive  whistle  at  that 
time,  resembling  the  words  pk^be,  with  rising  and 
fiUling  inflections,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  sounds 
which  announce  the  morning  of  the  year. 

The  eggs  of  the  chicadee  are  laid  in  holes  in  trees, 
which  they  sometimes  excavate  with  their  bills, 
without  the  formality  of  preparing  a  nest.  They  are 
from  six  to  twelve  in  number,  white,  with  specks  of 
brown  red.  The  yo  ing,  as  soon  as  fledged,  resemble 
the  parents,  and  associate  with  them,  in  a  cheerful 
party,  running  over  trees  in  all  directions,  so.nc- 
times  hanging  with  the  head  downv/ard,  and  leaving 
no  crevice  unexplored  where  insects  may  possibly 
harbor. 

The  Hudson's  B*t  Titmouse,  Parus  Hudsoniats, 
which  has  been  hitherto  uik'own  in  Massachusetts, 
has  been  found  by  S.  Eliot  Greene,  Esq.  nea>-  his 
house  in  B.ooklino. 

The  Cedar  bird,  Bamlycilla  Carolinetma,  is  well 
known,  or  as  some  would  say,  notorious,  and  not  so 
generally  welcome  as  one  might  suppose,  who  re- 
garded only  the  silken  delicacy  of  its  plumage,  and 
the  insatiable  appetite  with  which  it  gathers  cater- 
pillars, beetles  and  cankerworms  from  the  trees. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  the  season  of  fruit,  they  repay 
themselves  by  eating  cherries,  pears,  and  other  luxu- 
ries with  so  much  relish  and  so  little  discretion, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  goi^e  themselves 
to  death.  When  they  alight  upon  a  tree,  they  arc 
so  crowded  together  that  many  may  be  killed  by  a 
single  shot.     They  immediately  spread  themselves 
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over  the  branches,  picking  the  fruit  &ster  than 
their  mouths  will  hold  it ;  and  not  suspending 
their  labor  for  an  instant,  except  to  invite  other 
flocks  that  may  be  passing  orer,  to  descend  and 
share  it  with  them.  If  the  horticulturist,  who  sees 
the  results  of  his  labor  disappearing,  undertakes  to 
prevent  it,  ho  only  wastes  his  powder  ;  that  some  of 
their  number  are  shot,  is  a  matter  of  unconcern  to 
the  survivors  ;  he  may  gratify  his  revenge,  but  the 
scene  of  plunder  will  go  on  before  his  eyes ;  and  he 
can  only  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  appetite  with  which  they  de- 
vour his  fruit,  is  the  energy,  with  which,  at  other 
seasons,  they  take  his  part  against  enemies  which  he 
himself  cannot  reach.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that, 
till  fruit  becomes  more  common,  as  it  doubtless  will 
be,  these  depredations  will  continue  to  be  vexatious 
and  discouraging ;  and  the  better  way  will  be,  to 
accept  them  as  an  intimation,  to  provide  enough 
for  ourselves  and  the  cedar-birds  too, 

There  are  some  things  curious  and  unexplained 
in  the  habits  of  this  bird.  They  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  seen  sitting  in  a  row  ;  when  one  who  has 
found  a  favorite  morsel,  hands  it  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor, he,  instead  of  eating  it,  passes  it  on,  and  thus 
it  goes  round,  each  one  declining  it  with  a  Parisian 
nod  of  his  tall  cap  that  is  perfectly  irresistible. 
What  this  ceremonious  display  may  mean,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  tell.  They  have  also  a  habit,  when 
wounded,  of  remaining  still  and  stiff,  as  if  dead, 
and  will  sufler  a  person  to  take  them  up  in  his  hand, 
without  the  least  effort  to  resist  or  get  away. 
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They  genemUy  build,  in  the  orchard,  a  carelessly 
constructed  nest,  of  coarse  grass  lined  with  fine. 
The  eggs  are  about  four,  of  a  purplish  white,  mark- 
ed with  black  spots,  larger  toward  the  great  end. 
The  young  are  fed  at  first  on  insects,  and  after- 
wards on  fruit.  The  parental  afl'ection  of  the  old 
birds  is  not  exemplary,  since,  if  the  nest  is  approach- 
ed, their  impulse  is  to  take  particular  care  of  them- 
selves. Gentleness,  however,  is  the  uniform  charac- 
teristic of  this  bird.  It  comes  to  us  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  remains  till  late,  being  a  north- 
em  bird,  and  capable  of  enduring  cold. 

The  Waxen  Chattereb,  Bombydlla  garrula,  is 
a  bird  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  I  learn  from  Dr.  Brewer,  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  this  species  was  pursued  in  this  State  by 
the  younger  Mr.  Audubon,  who  is  familiar  with 
birds  of  all  descriptions.  It  must  therefore  be  set 
down  as  a  visiter  in  our  State,  though  probably 
accidental. 


INSECTIVOROUS   BIRDS. 

The  Great  American  Shbikx,  Laniua  a^terv- 
trionalis,  is  commonly  called  the  Butcher  bird,  from 
its  habit  of  destroying  other  birds.  It  pursues  them 
with  a  vigor  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  and 
strikes  at  them,  even  when  kept  in  cages  and  under 
the  protection  of  man.    There  have  been  many  cases 
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in  which  it  has  thus  risked  its  tmra  life  and  liberty 
in  order  to  secure  its  prey.  But  Wilson  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  were  its  nutin 
dependence  for  food,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
pressed  with  hunger,  that  it  preyed  on  other  birds. 
Still,  it  has  the  habit  of  imitating  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  particularly  such  as  indicate  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, and  it  does  it  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  companions  of  the  supposed  sufferers 
within  its  reach. 

All  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  bird,  hare 
remarked  its  curious  habit  of  impaling  on  thorns  the 
insects  it  has  caught,  and  there  leaving  them  to  de- 
cay. This  practice  of  gathering  what  he  docs  not 
want,  and  keeping  it  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  him, 
is  regarded  as  an  unaccountable  mystery  in  a  bird, 
while  in  man,  the  same  proceeding  is  considered 
natural  and  wise.  It  can  hardly  be  meant  as  a  decoy, 
for,  as  just  stated,  it  has  the  power  of  attracting 
other  birds  by  false  appeals  to  their  sympathy,  and 
does  not  need  to  take  this  trouble.  It  may  some- 
times be  heard  sending  out  these  false  alarms,  and 
when  the  poor  birds  collect,  in  anxiety  to  learn  what 
the  matter  is,  it  darts  at  one  of  them,  agd  fills  the 
air  with  the  cries  of  a  real  victim. 

Though  the  feet  of  this  bird  are  small,  the  claws 
are  sharp,  and  can  inflict  a  severe  wound.  Its  Sight 
is  bold  and  strong,  and  on  this  it  depends  for  secur- 
ing its  prey.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  walking  on 
the  ground.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  most  of  them 
leave  us,  though  some  are  said  to  pass  the  siunmcr 
in  the  forests  of  New  England. 
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The  American  Gret  Shrike,  Lanius  excubitroi- 
des,  is  said  by  Nuitall  to  be  seen  in  winter  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Boston. 

The  King-bird,  Muadcapa  iyrannus,  is  with  lis 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  September.  All  this  lime 
he  labors  diligently  in  our  gardens,  destroying  beetles, 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cankerworms,  without 
claiming  any  reward.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  take  the 
whole  farm  under  his  protection,  and  if  a  hawk 
ventures  near,  he  attacks  him  with  so  much  fury, 
flying  over  him  and  plunging  on  his  head  and  back, 
that  the  hawk,  and  even  the  eagle,  is  glad  to  leave 
the  field.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  mischief,  is  in  catching  the  bees  as  they 
are  engaged  among  the  flowers.  This,  however,  is 
not  common  enough  to  be  a  subject  of  complaint  or 
revenge.  The  king-bird  fears  no  enemy  except  the 
purple  martin,  which  has  the  advantage  in  its  supe- 
riority of  flight ;  thus  on  many  occasions,  they  com- 
bine their  forces  to  repel  any  intruder  upon  their 
bounds. 

The  king-bird's  nest  is  constructed  of  coarse  stalks 
of  grass,  with  flakes  of  wool,  tow,  or  down,  woven  in 
between,  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  horse  hair. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  niunber,  blush-color, 
spotted  with  brown.  They  are  very  afl'ectionate 
toward  their  young.  I  once  observed  a  pair  build- 
ing on  a  decaying  tree,  apparently  unaware  that  all 
the  branches  of  the  tree  were  dead,  except  the  one 
which  contained  their  nest.     When  the  young  were 
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hatched,  the  weather  became  intensely  hot,  and  the 
nest  was  entirely  open  to  the  Bun.  In  order  to  shield 
their  offspring,  the  old  birds  stood,  by  turns,  on  the 
side,  with  their  wings  spread  so  as  to  orershadow 
them.  The  position  was  evidently  constrained  and 
painful ;  they  panted  with  the  effort  and  the  heat ; 
but  they  did  not  grow  weary  of  it  till  the  weather 
relented,  and  the  protection  was  no  longer  needed  by 
the  young.  If  a  cat  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
nest,  the  king-birds  attack  her  so  violently  that  she 
is  glad  to  retreat,  though  somewhat  ashamed  to  yield 
lo  such  a  little  foe. 

The  Great-crested  Flycatcher,  Musdcapa  crt- 
nita,  is  spoken  of  by  Nuttall,  as  nearly  unknown  in 
New  England.  It  is  probably  more  common  in 
other  parts  of  tho  State  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton ;  though  I  learn  from  Dr.  Brewer,  that  Mr. 
Cabot,  who  is  familiar  with  the  bird,  has  seen  it  in 
Cambridge.  Professor  Emmons  assures  me  that  it 
breeds  in  Berkshire.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  our  birds, 
but  not  numerous  enough  at  present  to  be  of  much 
importance.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  its  reach  of 
migration  should  be  less  than  that  of  other  birds  of 
its  tribe,  which  do  not  equal  it  in  hardihood  and 
power  of  flight,  nor  can  any  natural  cause  be  im- 
agined which  should  prevent  its  going  farther  to  the 
north  than  our  southern  border.  Its  food,  consisting 
of  insects,  grapes,  and  berries,  such  as  those  of  the 
poke-weed,  can  be  found  any  where.  It  was  proba- 
bly some  accidental  preference  in  the  beginning, 
afterwards  continued  from  habit,  which  confines  this 
species  to  the  southern  parts  of  New  England. 
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The  Pewit  Fltcatcbeb,  Muscicapa  aira;  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  phabe,  is  a  familiar 
and  welcome  bird ;  not  valued  for  its  beauty  or  its 
BODg,  in  both  which  respects  it  is  deficient,  but  held 
in  general  esteem,  because  it  reposes  confidence  in 
man.  Its  favorite  resorts  are  bridges  and  barns,  and 
similar  frequented  places.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of 
water,  but  this  is  not  indispensable  ;  it  cares  rather 
for  a  good  hnnting  ground  for  insects,  and  as  these 
are  most  abundant  in  the  places  just  mentioned,  the 
phoebe  generally  selects  them.  There  it  sits  on  some 
roof  or  post,  singing  its  song,  such  as  it  is,  occasion- 
ally suspending  it  to  dart  after  a  passing  fly.  As 
these  birds  are  active  and  successful  in  this  pursuit, 
the  domestic  cattle  are  not  a  little  benefited  by  their 
labors. 

The  phcebe  returns  from  its  winter  quarters  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  At  first  it  resorts  to  the 
woods,  but  soon  comes  into  the  village  to  select  a 
place  for  its  nest.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  local  at- 
tachment, and  will  return  to  the  same  place,  year 
after  year,  even  when  it  has  been  disturbed  repeat- 
edly in  its  possession.  It  builds  under  bridges,  in 
caves,  or  the  sides  of  wells,  under  the  eaves  of 
buildings,  or  in  barns,  making  the  nest  sometimes 
on  the  top  of  a  beam  and  sometimes  attaching  it  to 
the  side.  The  eggs  are  about  five,  of  a  pure  white. 
As  the  nest  and  the  young  are  so  little  concealed 
firom  observation,  they  are  often  destroyed  by  boys, 
taking  early  lessons  in  inhumanity,  and  their  parents 
little  suspect  how  much  such  practices  can  do  to 
brutalize  the  character  and  moral  feeling.     Audubon 
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gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  pair,  vhich  be- 
came so  familiar  with  his  iH«sence,  and  so  well  satis- 
fied of  his  good  intentions,  that  they  made  no  objec- 
tion to  his  going  up  to  their  nest  and  handling  tho 
young.  He  tied  threads  round  the  legs  of  some ;  but, 
not  having  any  particular  need  of  garters,  they  or 
the  old  ones,  always  contrived  to  remove  them.  He 
then  made  use  of  silver  thread,  which  they  could  not 
dis])lace,  and  the  next  year  found  that  some  of  those 
thus  distinguished,  had  returned  to  the  same  spot. 
After  an  absence  of  tw^o  years,  he  revisited  the  spot, 
and  found  that  one  of  the  birds  knew  bim,  while 
the  other  was  distrustful  and  shy.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that  a  boy  had  killed  the  female  and  her 
young,  and  that  the  old  male  had  brought  home  a 
second  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of  him  as  a  friend 
of  the  family,  while  her  husband  remembered  him 
well.  Before  the  country  was  settled,  the  phtsbe, 
no  doubt,  built  its  nest  on  the  rocky  banks  of 
streams ;  but  finding  an  advantage  in  acquaintance 
with  man,  it  has  left  its  old  haunts,  when  better  can 
be  found. 

The  Olive-sided  Flt-catcheb,  Muscicapa  Coo- 
perii,  is  described  by  Nuttall,  who  first  discovered 
and  gave  it  a  name.  He  says  that  it  is  doubtless 
the  samo  with  the  Af.  horealis  of  Richardson,  though 
he  became  acquainted  with  it  before  Ihc  publication 
of  the  "Northern  Zoology."  The  nest  of  this  bird 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  king-bird,  and  the 
eggs,  those  of  the  wood  pewee.  Audubon  confirms 
the  fact  that  this  bird  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  but 
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the  line  of  its  migration  he  has  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  He  considers  it  as  a  new  comer  into  the 
country. 

The  Wood  Pewee,  Muscicapa  virena,  is  a  very 
common  summer  bird,  and  may  be  regarded  as  very 
useful,  since,  though  solitary  in  its  tastes  and  habits, 
and  preferring  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  it  is  very 
often  found  in  orchards  and  fields.  ,  It  resorts  to  the 
most  shaded  parts,  not  from  any  fear  or  distrust  of 
man,  but  because,  having  the  power  of  seeing  in  the 
obscure  twilight,  it  does  not  love  the  glare  of  day. 
It  arrives  in  Massachusetts  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  may  then  be  seen  perched  on  low  stakes  or 
branches,  occasionally  datting  after  insects,  which  it 
secures  with  a  snap  of  the  bill.  Its  song,  heard  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  is  pleasant,  and  harmonizes 
with  the  calmness  of  the  hour. 

The  nest  of  the  wood  pewee  is  generally  built  on 
a  horizontal  branch,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  humming  bird's,  and  coated  over  with  moss,  so 
as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  bark.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four,  of  a  yellowish  white,  spotted 
with  lilac  and  brown.  In  autumn,  when  the  young 
are  full  grown,  the  parents  bring  them  into  our  vil- 
lages, and  even  our  cities,  and  teach  them  to  pro- 
cure their  food.  They  sweep  so  near  the  surface  of 
ponds,  as  to  snatch  the  insects  floating  on  the  water ; 
sometimes  they  chase  them  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree.  Before  the  leaves  are  fallen,  they  are 
gone  to  their  winter  home. 
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The  Shall  Fewee,  Museicapa  Acadiea,  is  a  very 
common  summer  bird,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
far  south,  toward  the  close  of  April,  and  returns  in 
September.  Like  the  former  species,  it  prefers  re- 
tired and  shaded  places,  where  it  sits  quietly  on  a 
low  branch,  waiting  for  insects  to  come  near.  When 
they  appear,  it  takes  a  sweep  and  secures  them,  and 
then  returns  to  its  station.  Tts  note  is  sharp  and  not 
pleasant ;  but  the  bird  is  fearless  and  familiar,  not 
removing  from  one  who  passes  by,  till  he  comes 
almost  within  reach.  Like  all  the  rest  of  this  tribe, 
it  is  eminently  useful  in  destroying  flies,  moths,  and 
various  other  insects,  which  are  troublesome  to  man 
and  beast ;  on  this  account,  they  all  should  be  treated 
with  encouragement  and  regard. 

The  nest  of  the  small  pewee  is  sometimes  on 
horizontal  branches,  sometimes  in  the  upright  forks 
of  a  tree.  It  is  composed  of  dry  grass  woven  with 
wood,  down,  and  other  soft  materials,  cemented 
together  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird.  The  eggs  are 
five,  of  unspotted  white.  While  the  young  need 
support  and  protection,  they  remain  with  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  afterwards,  they  separate  into  different 
parties,  to  migrate  to  their  winter  quarters. 

The  American  Reostabt,  Museicapa  ruticilla,  is 
a  very  beautiful  bird.  It  is  not  rare,  but  is  seldom 
seen,  because  it  lives  retired,  and,  when  it  comes 
into  our  gardens,  confines  itself  to  the  shade.  It 
is  in  constant  motion,  exploring  the  branches,  and 
moving  its  tail  and  wings  so  as  to  display  its  rich 
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colors ;  sometimes  it  starts  up  to  catch  an  insect 
flying  over ;  then  it  may  be  seen  balancing  itself  in 
the  air,  looking  sharply  into  a  bunch  of  leaves.  It 
flies  with  the  mouth  open,  and  its  success  is  known 
by  the  snapping  of  its  bill.  When  it  tries  to  seize  a 
wasp,  the  insect  presents  its  sting  in  so  formidable 
a  manner,  that  the  redstart  dares  not  catch  it,  and 
mores  after  some  less  dangerous  prey. 

In  the  cold  weather  in  Jime,  1632,  when  so  many 
birds  were  found  lying  dead,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, one  of  these  birds  came,  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, up  to  my  study  window,  and  there  employed 
himself  in  catching  insects,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
place  where  I  was  writing.  He  frequently  watched 
me,  but  finding  that  I  did  not  trouble  him,  he  dis- 
missed his  reserve  and  seemed  to  be  on  familiar 
terms.  When  the  weather  changed,  he  disappeared, 
and  I  never  saw  one  in  the  same  place  again. 

The  nest  is  generally  on  a  low  bush  or  tree,  and 
appears  as  if  hanging  by  the  twigs.  It  is  composed 
of  various  materials,  fastened  together  with  saliva. 
The  eggs  are  a  soft  white,  sprinkled  with  yellow- 
ish brown.  The  parents  are  anxiously  watchful  for 
the  safety  of  their  young.  These  birds  come  to  us 
in  May,  and,  at  the  last  of  September,  retire  beyond 
the  Umits  of  the  Union. 

The  Shall-heideo  Flycatcher,  Muadcapa  mi- 
mtta,  is  a  species  first  discovered  by  Audubon.  Lit- 
tle is  yet  known  concerning  it,  though  ornithologists 
have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Dr.  Brewer  infonna  me  that  it  has  been  found  in 
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Ipswich,  and  that  he  picked  up  one  of  them,  evi- 
dently just  dead,  on  the  step  of  his  door  in  Brookline. 

The  Blue  gret  Fltcatches,  Muscieapa  carulea, 
■which  was  formerly  thought  to  proceed  no  farther  to 
the  north  than  New  York,  is,  I  am  told  by  the  same 
gentleman,  found  in  Massachusetts,  and  as  far  as  the 
Canada  line.  Professor  Kmmons  tella  me  that  in 
Berkshire,  the  preceding  species  is  common,  but 
that  he  has  never  met  with  this. 

Tkaill's  Flycatcbeb,  Muscieapa  Traillii,  a  bird 
discovered  by  Audubon,  and  named  by  him  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Traill  of  Liverpool,  is  also  found  in 
our  State.  A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cabot,  Jr.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  It  has 
probably  been  seen  and  mistaken  for  the  small  pe- 
wee,  which  it  so  much  resembles,  that  some  orni- 
thologists regard  them  as  the  same.  The  difference 
in  the  size  and  markings  is  trifling ;  but  the  tail, 
which  in  the  former  is  even,  is  slightly  emarginale 
in  this.  Nuttall,  however,  describes  the  tail  of  M. 
Acadica  as  decidedly  emarginate,  and  not,  as  Audu- 
bon says,  even,  and  slightly  rounded. 

The  Green  black-cap  Flicatcher,  Muscieapa 
Wilsonii,  is  enumerated  among  the  birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  authority  of  Audubon.  It  is  very 
rare  in  this  State,  though  common  enough  in  Maine. 

The  Canada  Fltcatcher,  Muscieapa  Canaden- 
sis, which,  like  the  preceding,  is  often  classed  with 
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the  warblers,  is  not  now  uncommoQ  iu  this  State, 
however  it  may  have  been  in  former  years. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Icteria,  Icterta  viridis, 
certainly  makes  occasional  visits  here,  though  it  is 
generally  described  as  not  passing  the  bounds  of  our 
adjoining  states.  Professor  Emmons  assures  me  that 
he  has  found  it  id  Berkshire.  Their  ordinary  migra- 
tion does  not  extend  so  far,  but  in  the  middle  states 
they  abound. 

The  Yellow-throated  Vibeo,  Vireo  flavifrons, 
is  one  of  a  beautiful  family  of  singers,  some  of  which 
are  quite  famiUar,  and  highly  valued  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  song.  This  is  not  the  most  musical 
of  their  number,  but  its  note  is  pleasant,  resembling 
that  of  the  red-eye.  It  prefers  the  solitude  of  the 
forest  to  the  society  of  man,  and  there  employs  itself 
in  exploring  the  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  in 
search  of  its  insect  food ;  passing  over  each  with 
short  hops,  examining  every  leaf  and  bud,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  nothing  is  left  undetected.  There  it 
may  be  found  from  May  to  September,  when  it 
retreats  to  the  warmest  parts  of  America. 

Its  nest,  like  that  of  other  vireos,  is  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  being  attached  to  the 
twigs  with  slender  strings,  mixed  with  the  threads 
of  caterpillars  and  fine  blades  of  grass,  cemented 
with  the  saliva  of  the  bird.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  green  moss,  attached  by  threads  of  silk,  and 
resembles  the  foliage  in  color  so  much  as  to  deceive, 
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or  rather  to  elude  the  eye.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
Dumber,  are  white,  spotted  with  black.  When  the 
young  are  hatched,  it  conducts  them  into  orchards 
and  gardens,  in  search  of  berries  for  food. 

The  White-ejbd  Vireo,  Vtreo  Noveboraeensia, 
comes  to  us  in  April,  and  passes  the  siunmer  in  our 
State,  where  it  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant 
than  the  former,  because  It  is  more  retired.  Its  song 
and  its  motions  are  energetic  and  animated ;  it  passei 
from  twig  to  twig  in  quick  succession,  glancing  up 
and  down  so  quickly,  that  nothing  can  escape  it, 
sometimes  swallowing  an  insect,  then  stopping  to 
drink  a  dew-drop  that  hangs  upon  the  leares.  Its 
song  is  spirited  and  emphatic,  with  considerable  va- 
riety of  expression,  and  more  powerful  than  could  be 
expected  from  so  small  a  bird.  This  bird  suspends 
its  nest,  like  the  former,  but  not  high  in  the  air;  it 
is  generally  hung  from  the  branch  of  a  brier  or  a 
vine,  and  composed  of  bits  of  hornets'  nests,  news- 
papers, or  grass  woven  in  with  twigs,  with  a  lining 
of  root-fibres.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  white, 
with  a  few  brown  spots  toward  the  lai^er  end.  If 
any  one  approaches  the  nest,  the  vireo  scolds  with 
great  heat  and  passion.  At  other  times,  it  seems 
quite  indifferent  to  his  presence,  and  looks  at  him 
with  perfect  composure,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

The  Warblino  Vireo,  Vireo  gilvus,  is  a  charming 
singer,  and  so  unwearied  in  its  various  and  animated 
warble,  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  a 
summer  day.      Its  notes,  so  mellow  and  Sowing, 
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cannot  l>e  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  bird ;  nei- 
ther is  any  one  who  hears  it  at  a  loss  to  trace  it  to 
the  performer,  who  never  retires  to  the  forest,  and 
seems  to  delight  in  the  society  of  man.  At  the  same 
timo  his  note  is  unambitious,  and  gives  the  listener 
the  impression  that  it  was  not  intended  to  bo  heard, 
but  was  simply  an  unconscious  outpouring  of  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  his  breast.  In  this  unpre- 
tending manner,  he  differs  from  most  other  birds  of 
sweet  note,  which  appear  as  if  fully  aware  of  their 
powers,  and  desirous  to  display  them. 

The  nest  of  the  warbler  is  suspended  high  in  the 
air,  formed  of  blades  of  grass  disposed  in  a  circular 
form,  with  bits  of  hornets'  nests,  corn  husks,  or  old 
apple  blossoms,  inserted  between,  and  kept  in  place 
by  threads  of  caterpillars'  silk  ;  the  lining  is  of  fine 
grass,  pressed  into  the  proper  form  with  great  care. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  white,  spotted  with  reddish 
black  at  the  larger  end.  These  birds  remain  with  us 
from  May  to  October,  when  they  leave  us  reluctantly 
for  the  tropical  regions.  They  are  not,  like  the  red- 
eye, seen  in  tHorida  in  the  winter. 

The  Rei>-eyed  Vireo,  Vtreo  oHvac«ia,  is,  perhaps, 
more  common  than  the  former ;  not  equal  to  the 
warbler  in  its  song,  which  is  rather  broken  and  in- 
terrupted, than  easy  and  flowing  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
is  expressive  and  sweet,  resembling  that  of  the  robin, 
though  not  so  clear  and  strong.  From  May  to 
August  it  sings  all  day,  without  ceasing,  never  op- 
pressed by  the  severest  heat ;  at  every  short  suspen- 
sion of  its  song,  it  moves  up  and  down  the  branches, 
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searching  every  bud  and  blossom,  and  peeping  under 
the  leaves.  The  cloudy  weather,  which  is  so  de- 
pressing to  most  birds,  has  no  effect  upon  the  red- 
eye ;  he  sings  as  cheerfully  in  the  dark  afternoon  as 
in  the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun,  seemit^  to  hold 
a  perx)etual  festival,  and  quenching  his  thirst  with 
the  drops  of  dew. 

The  nest  of  the  red-eye  is  suspended  at  various 
elevations,  but  never  so  high  above  the  ground  as 
that  of  the  waibler.  It  is  more  particular  in  lining  it 
than  in  building.  The  materials  of  the  nest  are  mis- 
cellaneous ;  the  lining  is  of  fibrous  roots,  pine  leaves, 
and  strings  of  the  bark  of  vines,  disposed  in  beautiful 
order.  In  it  are  three  or  foin  eggs,  white,  with  spots 
of  brown  at  the  larger  end.  The  red-eye  is  an  at- 
tentive parent,  and,  for  this  reason  perhaps,  the 
cow-bird  often  chooses  it  as  the  nurse  of  its  yoiing. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  birds  are  brown,  and  do  not 
become  red  till  the  following  spring.  A  species  al- 
luded to  in  Audubon's  description  of  the  red-«ye,  as 
resembling  it,  but  quite  distinct,  and  which  he  prom- 
ises to  describe  in  his  fourth  volume,  is,  as  Dr. 
Brewer  informs  me,  sometimes  seen  in  our  State. 

The  MocKiNG-BiRn,  Turdus  polyglottus,  is  rarely 
seen  in  Massachusetts.  The  brown  thrush  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  it  by  careless  observers,  and  that 
fine  bird,  though  not  an  imitator,  at  least  to  any  great 
extent,  has  a  depth,  sweetness  and  variety  of  song, 
which  even  the  far-famed  mocking-bird  cannot  ex- 
ceed. 
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The  Bbowk  Tbbush  or  Thbasher,  Tnrdtts  ru- 
Jva,  must  be  regarded  as  the  finest  of  our  singing 
birds.  It  is  also  very  common,  though  not  as  famil- 
iar as  some  others.  From  the  time  of  its  arrival, 
about  the  first  of  May,  it  may  be  seen,  on  the  high 
twig  of  some  tall  tree,  pouring  out  its  soul  in  a  full 
and  flowing  strain,  not  changeful  aad  capricious,  like 
that  of  the  mocking-bird,  but  uniformly  eloquent  and 
sweet.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  the  song  seems  more 
in  harmony  with  the  season  than  any  other,  and 
more  resembling  what  we  imagine  of  the  voice  of 
^ng. 

In  point  of  strength  and  intelligence,  the  brown 
thrasher  is  superior  to  all  the  birds  of  its  class.  It 
bids  defiance  to  large  and  powerful  birds  of  prey  ;  if 
a  cat  or  a  dog  come  near  its  nest,  it  attacks  and 
chases  him  away  ;  and  the  snakes  which  are  tempt- 
ed to  rifle  its  nest,  which  is  generally  on  or  near  the 
ground,  are  beaten  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
glad  to  make  an  early  retreat.  These  birds  have 
many  contests  among  themselves,  hut  if  the  least 
alann  is  given,  they  suspend  hostilities  at  once,  and 
join  in  hearty  alliance  against  the  common  foe.  Aa 
to  its  intelligence,  it  appears  at  once  in  those  which 
are  domesticated.  Mr.  Bartram  observed  that  one 
which  he  reared  from  the  nest,  if  he  found  that 
crusts  of  bread,  which  were  given  him  as  food,  were 
too  rough  for  him  to  swallow,  would  take  them  to 
his  water-dish  and  soak  them.  He  was  also  fond  of 
wasps,  but  before  he  swallowed  them,  would  exam- 
ine to  see  if  they  had  a  sting ;  and  if  so,  would 
carefully  remove  the  poison  before  he  ventured  to 
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eat  them.  The  food  of  the  brown  thraaher  consists 
of  insects,  wonns,  berries,  and  fruits  of  all  descrip- 
tions. They  are  sometimes  accused  of  pulling  up 
the  new  corn,  but  this  is  so  seldom  done,  that  it  is 
doubtless  accidental,  and  the  grub,  instead  of  the 
com,  is  the  object  which  it  aims  to  secure. 

The  nest  is  built  on  (he  ground,  or  a  few  ftet 
above  it,  with  small  twigs  and  dry  leares,  strips  of 
bark  and  root  fibres.  The  eggs  are  of  a  buff  colcff, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  dots  of  brown.  Both  the 
male  and  female  sit,  but  the  time  of  the  former  is 
very  much  occupied  in  keeping  guard  against  the 
approach  of  enemies,  which  be  resists,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  if  not,  attempts  to  soften  to  compassion  by 
his  plaintive  cries.  If  any  one  plunders  the  nest, 
both  parents  follow  him  with  alternate  imprecations 
and  appeals  to  his  feeling.  After  the  breeding  sea- 
son, they  are  generally  silent,  and  are  found  in  gar- 
dens in  great  numbers,  where  they  employ  them- 
selves till  October,  when  they  retreat  to  the  southern 
states. 

The  Catbird,  Turdus  felivox,  is  strangely  perse- 
cuted, though  he  deserves  good  treatment  on  account 
of  his  services,  which  are  great ;  and  also  on  account 
of  his  song,  which  is  fine  and  sweet  when  he  feels 
secure ;  but  this  is  not  often ;  for  he  seems  fully 
aware  that  a  bad  name  has  been  given  him  ;  and  his 
cat-like  mete  is  an  expression  of  his  anxious  fears. 
Beside  his  own  wild  snatches  of  melody,  he  givea 
many  broken  imitations  of  other  birds,  but  never 
seems  sufficiently  easy  in  his  mind    to  finish  the 
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Btrain  he  hsa  begun.  LAtham  says,  that  in  a  do- 
mesticated state,  the  catbird  has  been  taught  to 
imitate  the  strains  of  instnimental  music  ;  and  that 
he  will  counterfeit  the  cry  of  young  chickens  in 
distress,  so  as  completely  to  deceive  the  parent  hen. 
His  attempts  to  mock  the  notes  of  other  birds  can  be 
easily  detected  in  listening  to  his  song,  and  blended 
in  with  his  own  original  strains,  form  an  anthem  so 
singular,  that  no  one  who  has  the  least  portion  of 
taste  or  fancy,  can  hear  it  without  delight. 

The  catbird  remains  with  os  from  May  to  October, 
constantly  employed  in  picking  off  wasps,  worms, 
grubs,  euid  various  insects,  and,  at  the  season  of 
fruit,  it  ventures  to  claim  some  little  reward  for  its 
labors ;  not  so  much  however,  as  would  have  been 
constmied  by  the  wasps  alone,  which  it  has  de- 
stroyed.  It  seems  sur^sing,  considering  how  they 
are  treated,  and  how  sensitive  they  appear  to  he, 
that  they  havd  not  long  ago  deserted  us.  But  the 
nervous  anxiety  which  they  betray  in  their  voice 
and  motions,  is  not  really  owing  to  anxiety  for  them- 
selves, so  much  as  to  affection  for  their  young. 
They  are  quite  discriminating  in  their  apprehen- 
sions ;  the  sight  of  a  dog  does  not  disturb  tbem,  but 
a  cat  throws  them  into  a  fever  of  dread ;  and  while 
they  are  wretched  the  moment  an  idle  boy  enters 
the  garden,  they  will  permit  some  men  to  handle 
the  eggs  in  their  nest. 

The  nest  is  in  a  bush  or  a  vine,  composed  of 
twigs,  strips  of  bark,  old  grass  and  dry  leaves,  with 
a  lining  of  root  fibres.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
of  a  deep  green.     It  is  not  easy  to  make  them  give 
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up  their  nest  j  if  it  is  carried  away,  they  will  follow 
it,  and  retake  possession  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  cases  wh^re  the  young  of  other  birds  have  been 
put  into  their  nests,  the  female  has  thrown  them  out 
to  make  room  for  her  own  ;  but  the  male,  observing 
their  distress,  has  taken  compassion  on  the  orphans, 
and  fed  them  as  his  own.  Surely,  this  is  not  a 
creature  at  which  it  is  wise  for  man  to  cast  the 
first,  nor  indeed  to  cast  any  stone. 

The  American  Robin,  Turdus  tnigratorius,  is  not 
the  earliest,  but  is  certainly  the  most  welcome  mes- 
senger of  spring ;  and  the  confidence  which  he 
places  in  us  is  seldom  disappointed,  except  by  boys 
taking  their  first  lessons  in  cruelty,  in  which  they 
afterwards  become  masters.  His  note  is  hearty  and 
joyous,  sometimes  very  musical,  but  always  associ- 
ated with  spring-blossoms  and  early  fruit  so  insepa- 
rably, that  his  song  reminds  every  one  of  something 
which  he  loves  to  remember.  His  familiarity  is  his 
greatest  charm ;  and  he  often  disarms  bad  intentions, 
by  alighting  near  us  with  a  look  and  manner  which 
seem  to  say,  that,  bad  as  men  are,  he  does  not  think 
they  mean  to  injure  him.  He  is  greatly  respected  by 
children  on  account  of  the  name  which  he  bears ; 
they  mistake  him  for  the  redbreast,  which  is  said 
to  have  displayed  so  much  humanity  to  the  children 
in  the  wood ;  but,  though  our  robin  is  not  often 
called  to  such  benevolent  exertions,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  any  similar  case  of  distress,  it  would 
show  itself  as  kind  and  thoughtful  as  the  other. 

The  robin  well  deserves  the  name  of  migratory, 
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I  some  remain  with  us  in  ordinary  winten, 
reheating  from  the  cold  into  the  depth  of  evci^reen 
woods.  They  spread  themselveB  over  the  whole 
continent ;  they  are  found  in  all  the  for  conntries, 
and  almost  all  places  where  man  has  ever  been. 
They  are  never  stationary,  except  when  rearing  their 
yoimg  ;  for  we  sometimes  find  that  in  the  sunmier, 
they  will  leave  a  place  where  they  have  abounded, 
and  for  days  together  not  one  of  them  can  be  found. 
Their  movements  are  irregular,  depending  probably 
on  the  supply  of  food  which  they  find  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  migrate  in  laige  flocks, 
flying  high  and  far  without  resting ;  sometimes,  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  they  continue  their  course  by 
night. 

The  nest  of  the  robin  is  found  in  various  situ- 
ations, most  commonly  in  an  orchard  tree.  It  is 
composed  of  dry  leaves,  grass  and  moss,  connected 
together  by  mud ;  the  lining  is  of  fine  grass,  some- 
times in  part  of  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six,  of  bluish  green.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
particular  in  these  matters,  the  nests  being  almost 
always  made  near  human  dwellings,  and  often  with- 
in the  reach  of  man.  It  is  supposed  that  it  chooses 
these  resorts  in  order  to  escape  from  the  cuckoo, 
which  sucks  its  eggs  wherever  it  dares  venture  ; 
but  the  robin  soon  forms  a  strong  local  attachment, 
and  often  returns  in  successive  years,  not  only  to 
the  same  spot,  but  the  same  nest  which  it  has  occu- 
pied before.  One  has  been  known  to  build  in  the 
stem  timbers  of  an  unfinished  vessel  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire.  They  are  very  affectionate  to  their  yonng, 
and  if  an  accident  happens  to  one  of  them,  the 
whole  neighborhood  of  robins  is  in  alarm. 

The  robin  is  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  be- 
comes very  fond  of  its  owner.  It  shows  a  taste 
and  talent  for  imitation  also,  which  does  not  appear 
in  its  wild  state.  It  will  not  only  mock  the  notes 
of  other  birds,  but  will  imitate  tunes  which  it  has 
often  heard.  In  this  state  it  has  been  known  to 
live  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  Wood  Thbush,  Turdus  musteUniu,  is  a 
retiring  bird,  but  not  so  solitary  as  it  is  sometimes 
represented.  It  is  most  partial  to  shaded  glens,  where 
it  sings  toward  the  close  of  day.  Its  note  is  very 
remarkable  ;  with  notes  of  no  great  variety,  but  clear, 
flowiug  and  silvery  as  a  sweet-toned  bell ;  of  all  the 
voices  of  summer  there  is  none  so  thrilling,  particu- 
larly when  heard  as  the  shades  of  night  are  falling, 
and  in  scenes  of  deep  repose.  Each  bird  seems  to 
have  some  favorite  resort  of  his  own.  It  is  gener- 
ally in  some  deep  hollow,  overhung  by  large  trees 
festooned  with  vines,  where  the  sunbeams  at  mid- 
day can  hardly  reach  the  ground.  Here  it  delights 
to  sing  ;  and  no  one  can  hear  it  without  having  luB 
mind  calmed  by  the  spirit-like  melody,  and  the  har> 
monious  quiet  of  the  scene. 

This  bird  is  a  constant  resident  in  Louisiana,  bnt 
whether,  or  how  far  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  known.  It  comes  to  us  in 
April,  performing  its  migrations  in  the  woods,  and 
seldom  appearing  in  the  open  country.     Its  nest  is 
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built  in  shrubs  or  lov  trees,  saddled  on  the  branch, 
and  composed  of  graea  and  leaves  held  together  by 
mud,  vith  a  lining  of  lOot-fibres.  The  eggs,  four 
or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish  blue,  t'lie 
young  come  out  from  retirement  into  gardens,  and 
are  even  known  to  visit  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
They  are  easily  raised  in  confinement,  and  sing 
nearly  as  well  as  when  free. 

On  alighting  on  a  branch,  the  wood  thrush  gives 
its  tail  a  jerk  two  or  three  times  with  a  peculiar 
chuckle.  It  walks  and  hops  on  the  branches,  occa- 
sionally bending  down  to  look  round  it.  It  often  de- 
scends to  the  ground,  and  scratches  in  search  of 
worms  and  beetles,  but  the  least  alarm  sends  it  back 
to  the  tree.  It  never  commits  depredations  of  any- 
kind  whatever.  These  birds  are  never  seen  in 
flocks ;  they  pair  in  the  breeding  season,  but  at  all 
other  times  are  found  single  and  apart  from  each 
other.  They  do  not  leave  New  England  till  quite 
late  in  the  fall. 

The  Hermit  Tbhush,  Turdus  minor,  is  described 
by  Audubon  and  Wilson  as  destitute  of  song,  while 
Nuttall  refffesents  it  as  hardly  inferior  to  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  power  and  sweetness  of  its  voice.  There 
are  some  other  points  of  difference  in  their  several 
descriptions.  Audubon  says  that  the  bill  is  dark 
brown,  yellowish  toward  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible. Nuttall  says  that  it  is  black  above  and  flesh 
colored  below.  Audubon  says  that  the  tail  is  even, 
while  Wilson  and  Nuttall  speak  of  it  as  forked. 
These  and  some  other  discrepancies  I  am  unable  to 
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reconcile,  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  bird. 
Nutlall  however  sets  it  down  as  passing  the  summer 
in  our  woods. 

Wilson's  Thbdsh,  Turdtta  Wilaonii,  is  described 
by  Nuttall  as  a  common  bird,  resembling  the  wood 
thrush  in  its  voice  and  song.  He  describes  its  nest 
as  usually  made  in  a  low  bush,  not  much  above  the 
ground,  and  depending  for  security  on  its  resem- 
blance to  the  foliage  where  it  is  built.  No  earth  is 
employed  in  its  construction.  The  ^gs  are  four  or 
five,  of  an  emerald  green.  This  and  the  fNrepeding 
species  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known. 

The  New  York  Thrush,  Turdus  Nweboracenna, 
which,  according  to  Nuttall,  hardly  ever  comes  here 
except  in  autumn,  arrives,  as  Dr.  Brewer  assures  me, 
in  the  spring,  and  rears  its  young  in  our  State.  Its 
nest  and  eggs  have  been  found  in  Roxbury. 

The  GoLDEN-CKowNED  Thrush,  Turdus  auTOca- 
pillua,  is  a  very  timid  and  retiring  bird,  which  re- 
mains with  us  from  May  till  September.  It  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  power  of  song,  though  it  has  a 
succession  of  simple  notes  which  sound  pleasantly, 
in  its  quiet  and  solitary  home.  It  sits  and  runs  on 
the  ground  like  the  lark,  and  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
covered, escapes  from  observation  in  the  deepest 
shade  of  the  woods. 

This  bird  is  better  known  by  its  curious  nest  than 
by  its  aspect  or  its  song.  It  is  built  ou  the  groimd, 
among  dry  leaves  or  decayed'moss.    It  is  neatly  con- 
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structed  with  grass,  inside  and  out,  and  is  arched 
over  with  a  large  patch  of  the  same  material,  over- 
spread with  twigs  and  leaves,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
test  of  the  ground.  An  entrance  is  left  at  the  side, 
which  is  generally  toward  the  sun.  The  eggs,  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  are  white,  spotted  with  brown 
toward  the  laiger  end.  If  the  female  be  discovered 
OD  her  nest,  she  creeps  swiftly  and  silently  away. 
If  she  sees  the  intruder  looking  for  the  nest,  she 
flutters,  pretends  lameness,  and  generally  succeeds  in 
drawing  off  his  attention ;  but  she  suflers  much  from 
snakes  and  other  animals,  which  are  not  easily 
deceived,  and  cannot  be  resisted.  These  birds  live 
on  insects,  particularly  such  as  they  find  upon  the 
ground. 

The  Yellow-crowned  Wabbler,  Sylvia  corona- 
ta,  sometimes  called  the  myrtle  bird,  is  quite  com- 
mon here  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  May,  and  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  three  months,  it  reappears 
on  its  way  to  its  winter  home.  While  here,  they 
are  very  social  among  themselves,  and  come  fear- 
lessly about  our  houses,  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  collecting  the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 
They  breed  in  the  northern  regions.  In  autumn, 
they  return  with  a  less  brilliant  dress  than  in  spring, 
which  may  be  either  a  decided  change  in  pltunage, 
or  possibly  only  the  result  of  wear  and  travel.  Their 
song,  as  well  as  some  of  their  habits,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  summer  yellow-bird. 
Audubon  found  the  young  in  Labrador ;  but  the  only 
nest  he  has  ever  seen,  was  presented  to  him  io  Nova 
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Scotia.  It  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  bird^  just 
mentioned,  Uned  with  thiatle-dowD,  hair,  aiid  feath- 
ers, and  containing  four  rose-colored  eggs,'  dotted 
with  reddish  brown,  around,  but  not  upon,  the  larger 
end. 

The  Yellow  Redpole  Wabbleb,  Sylvia  p^e- 
ehia,  comes  to  us,  like  the  former,  after  passing  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states.  Here  it  is  a  rare  spe- 
cies. Audubon  found  the  birds  abundant  at  Labra- 
dor, but  sought  for  their  nests  in  vain. 

The  StTHHER  Yellow-bird,  Si/lvia  aestiva,  is  a 
beautiful  summer  resident,  and  a  favorite  in  all  parts 
of  New  England.  Its  delicious  warble,  though  it 
has  no  great  variety,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  sounds 
heard  at  the  window  on  a  siunmer  day.  They  prob- 
ably spend  the  winter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
Early  in  May  they  return,  and  are  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, darting  through  the  foliage  in  search  of  insects, 
their  golden  yellow  dress  richly  contrasted  with  the 
fresh  and  tender  green.  The  male  comes  a  tittle 
earlier  than  the  female,  as  if  to  explore  the  way. 
They  soon  begin  to  construct  their  nest,  which  is 
generally  near  our  dwellings,  and  sometimes  within 
reach.  They  make  use  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton, 
soft  grass,  and  hair ;  but  they  are  not  paitictilar  in 
their  choice  of  materials.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
of  a  dull  white,  speckled  with  brown  toward  the 
larger  end.  This  bird  is  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
cow-bird.  Sometimes,  when  it  finds  the  strange  e^, 
it  buries  it  by  making  a  new  lining  to  its  nest ;  but 
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if  this  be  imfnacticable,  it  feeds  and  protects  the 
foundling  with  as  much  kindness  as  its  own  young. 
In  its  migrations,  this  little  bird  trarels  by  night. 

The  Spotted  Wabblzb,  Sylvia  maculosa,  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  which  passes  through  the  State  in 
Hay,  on  its  way  to  the  north,  where  it  rears  its  young. 
Here  they  are  always  rare ;  but  in  Maine  they  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  common,  being  detained 
there,  waiting  till  the  season  is  sufSciently  advanced 
to  permit  them  to  go  farther.  This  bird  excels  in 
song  as  well  as  in  beauty  of  plumage  ;  its  motions  are 
gracefiil,  and,  when  on  the  ground,  it  holds  its  wings 
drooping,  as  if  to  display  their  markings  to  advan- 
t^e.  They  pass  but  a  few  days  with  us,  and,  on 
their  return,  do  not  visit  us  ;  they  probably,  in  return- 
ing, avoid  the  coast,  and  make  their  way  along  the 
course  of  the  great  western  rivers. 

The  Black-thsoated  Green  WijiBLEB,  Sylvia 
virens,  is  not  common  in  Massachusetts.  It  comes 
from  the  south  in  May,  and  may  be  seen  searching 
the  blossoms  of  the  apple  tree  for  food,  so  intent  upon 
its  employment  as  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  presence 
of  any  observer.  Sometimes  the  chipping-sparrow, 
delighted  to  find  a  bird  weaker  than  itself,  puts  on 
airs  of  state,  and  orders  the  little  warbler  away  from 
the  tree.  A  few  spend  the  summer  in  the  northern 
states.  Their  nests  are  not  easily  discovered,  but 
Nuttall  met  with  one  in  a  jimiper,  on  the  Blue  Hills 
in  Milton.  It  was  made  with  strips  of  bark,  horse- 
hair, and  feathers,  and  contained  four  eggs,  inclining 
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to  flesh-color,  dotted  with  purple  together  with  large 
spots  of  brown.  There  was  no  other  nest  of  the 
kind  near  it.  These  birds  are  seen  roving  in  the 
forests,  on  their  way  to  the  sonth,  in  October. 

The  Blackburniak  Warbler,  Sylvia  BUuJebur- 
niae,  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  State,  and,  wheneTer 
it  appears,  its  elegant  colors  attract  attention.  In 
the  list  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Brewer,  it  is  marked  as 
breeding  in  this  State.  Its  nest,  however,  is  not  often 
seen.  Audubon  received  one  from  Professor  Mac- 
Culloch,  of  Nova  Scotia ;  it  was  composed  exter- 
nally of  digerent  textures,  and  lined  with  silky  fibres 
and  thin  delicate  strips  of  fine  bark,  over  which  lay 
a  thick  bed  of  feathers  and  horsehair.  The  eggs 
were  white,  with  red  spots  toward  the  larger  end. 
It  was  found  in  a  small  fork  of  a  tree  near  a  brook, 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  bird  appears  here,  except  in  May  and  Septem- 
ber, on  its  annual  migration  and  return. 

The  Orange-throated  Warbleb,  Sylvia  aurieol- 
lis,  is  another  rare  and  transient  species,  which  makes 
us  a  passing  call,  on  its  way  to  Canada. 

The  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Sylvia  icteroce- 
phala,  passes  through  tliis  State  on  its  way  to  the 
north.  In  1837,  they  were  quite  common  near  Con- 
necticut river,  Audubon  professed  himself  ignorant 
of  their  breeding  places  j  but  Mr.  James  Eliot  Cabot 
has  succeeded  in  finding  a  nest  in  Brookline,  in  our 
State. 
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The  Bat-breasted  Wabbler,  Sylvia  castatiea, 
comes  to  us  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  remaina 
a  few  days.  In  its  appearance  and  manners  it 
strongly  resembles  the  preceding.  While  here,  it  is 
busily  engaged  in  searching  for  iusects,  along  the 
hedges  and  in  the  highest  trees.  Where  it  goes 
when  it  leaves  us,  is  not  yet  distinctly  known. 
Audubon  says  that  he  has  often  seen  them  in  Loui- 
siana, in  the  month  of  June,  which  would  indicate, 
that,  unlike  the  warblers  in  general,  they  remain  and 
breed  in  the  southern  states.  Bui  if  it  is  so,  their 
nest  has  not  yet  been  found. 

The  Black-pole  Warbler,  Sylvia  striata,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  is  seen 
in  the  orchards  in  pursuit  of  cankerworms  and  other 
food.  Its  note  is  a  low  clinking  sound,  that  can 
hardly  be  called  a  song.  Audubon  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  its  nest  at  Labrador.  It  was  built  on 
a  fir  tree,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is 
something  curious  in  the  manner  in  which  this  and 
other  warblers,  in  their  migration,  skip  over  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Pine  Warbler,  Sylvia  pinus,  is  a  summer 
resident  in  the  State,  but  not  much  known,  because 
it  resides  in  deep,  evergreen  forests,  where  it  explores 
the  bark  and  buds  of  trees  in  search  of  the  insects 
which  infest  them.  Nuttall  describes  a  nest  of  this 
species,  which  he  found  at  Mount  Auburn,  on  a  tree, 
forty  feet  above  the  ground.     The  eggs  were  white, 
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with  a  very  pale  tinge  of  green,  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  pale  brown.  In  summer,  their  food  coDsisti 
of  insects,  and  their  eggs  and  larvae ;  in  autumn, 
when  the  young  accompany  their  parents,  they  come 
into  gardens  and  groves.  One  which  Nuttall  domes- 
ticated, fed  on  flies  and  worms  that  were  offered 
him,  without  the  least  timidity;  and  was  so  tame 
and  familiar  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  trodden  un- 
der feet. 

The  Autumnal  Warbler,  Sylvia  auiumnalis,  is 
not  at  present  known  to  rear  its  yonng  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  cannot  go  far  for  that  purpose,  since  it 
is  found  in  our  forests,  attended  with  its  family,  as 
early  as  tlie  month  of  July.  Early  in  the  season, 
they  are  seen  darting  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  flies.  One  which  Nuttall  obtained,  by  its  flying 
in  at  an  open  window,  soon  pursued  the  house-flies, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  became  so  sociable 
that  it  would  eat  from  bis  hand.  In  the  autumn,  it 
may  be  seen  turning  over  the  fallen  leaves,  or  search- 
ing the  chinks  of  fences  and  the  rough  bark  of  trees. 
Its  nest  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
near  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Hehlock  Warbler,  Salvia  paras,  differs  so 
little  from  the  pine,  that  Nuttall  is  incUned  to  regard 
them  as  the  same  species  ;  but  Audubon,  who  j»o- 
cured  many  specimens,  together  with  a  nest  and 
young,  pronounces  them  distinct,  and  it  is  on  his 
high  authority  that  this  is  set  down  among  the  birds 
of  our  State. 
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The  Pbaibie  Wabblee,  Sylvia  discolor,  is  a  small 
sod  qniet,  but  fearless  bird,  which  comes  to  us  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Nuttall  found  one  of  their  nests 
at  Mount  Auburn,  in  a  low  barberry  bush,  formed 
very  much  like  the  nest  of  the  yellow-bird.  The 
proprietor  eyed  him  with  much  curiosity,  but  with- 
out any  appearance  of  fear,  and  when  he  approached 
the  neBt,  the  female  kept  her  station.  There  is  con- 
raderable  difference  in  the  accounts  given  by  him 
and  Audubon,  of  the  nest  and  the  song  of  this  bird. 
The  latter  describes  the  nest  as  covered  with  li- 
chens, like  that  of  the  humming-bird.  The  one 
found  at  Mount  Auburn  did  not  answer  at  all  to  his 
description. 

The  Parti-colored  Warbler,  Si/lvia  Americana, 
is  not  common,  but  several  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  and  as  its  song  has 
been  heard  here  as  late  as  the  close  of  May,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  breeds  in 
the  State.  It  comes  in  May  and  returns  in  October, 
OD  its  way  to  its  winter  home  in  the  West  Indies. 
Few  of  the  warblers  an?  more  beautiful  than  this. 

The  Black-throated  blue  Warbler,  Sylvia 
Canadensis,  is  a  wayfaring  and  unfrequent  visiter, 
which  appears  in  April,  on  its  way  to  the  north, 
and  returns  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  not  known  where 
it  rears  its  young.  Its  winter  quarters  are  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  The  Pine  Swamp  Warbler. 
Siflvia  apkagnosa,  is  now  believed  to  be  the  young 
of  this  species. 
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The  Mabtlaitd  Yellow-thboat,  Sylvia  trichas, 
is  one  of  oui  most  common  birds,  found  among  the 
alders  of  almost  every  brook,  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  quiet,  humble,  and 
never  ambitious  to  be  seen  ;  still  it  shows  no  distrust 
nor  fear  of  those  who  visit  its  retreats  io  shady  hoi- 
lows,  except  when  they  go  so  near  the  nest  as  to 
create  apprehensions  for  its  young.  Its  song  is 
simple,  pleasant,  and  suited  to  the  places  where  it 
resides. 

These  birds  commence  building  their  nest  in  Hay. 
It  is  in  thickets,  on  or  near  the  ground,  among  dry 
leaves,  brush  or  withered  grass,  which  may  protect 
it  from  observation.  It  is  made  of  dry  sedge  grass 
and  leaves,  with  a  lining  of  fine  bent  grass.  The 
eggs  are  about  five,  of  a  soft  white,  with  specks, 
blotches,  and  sometimes  lines  of  brown,  chiefly 
toward  the  larger  end.  At  the  close  of  July  the  male 
ceases  to  sing,  and  the  old  and  young  rove  about  in 
parties  till  the  season  warns  them  to  depart. 

The  Mourning  Warbler,  Sylvia  Philadelphia, 
is  a  rare  species,  but  Dr.  Brewer  assures  me  that  he 
has  seen  it  here  in  summer.  Very  litlle  is  known 
of  its  habits,  and  I  believe,  nothing  whatever  of  its 
nest.  Sylvia  agilis  is  now  believed  to  be  the  young 
of  this  bird.  Prince  Bonaparte  believed  that  the 
mourning  warbler  would  turn  out  to  be  an  accidental 
variety  of  the  species  just  described.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  different  in  its  song. 

The  Willow  Wren,  Sylvia  trochilus,  is  the  same 
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which,  in  England,  is  called  the  hay-bird.  Nuttall 
says  that  it  visits  as  in  October,  when  it  feeds  on 
flies  and  other  insects,  and  often  is  seen  rising  with 
a  low  and  pleasant  song  from  the  tops  of  trees.  It 
is  named  from  its  attachment  to  the  willow. 

The  WoRH-EATiNQ  Wabbleb,  Sylvia  vemUvvra, 
arrives  from  the  south  late  in  the  spring,  and  retreats 
'early,  before  the  northern  storms.  It  was  not  known 
to  breed  in  this  State  till  a  nest  was  discovered  in 
Cambridge  by  Mr.  Rotch,  who  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  eggs  to  Dr.  Brewer.  That  gentleman,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  hereafter  find  time  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  information  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
which  very  little  attention  has  been  paid. 

The  Golden-winged  Wahbleb,  Sylvia  ckrysop- 
tera,  which  Nuttall  thought  was  never  seen  in  this 
State,  is  ascertained  to  be  one  of  our  visiters  by  Mr. 
James  EUot  Cabot,  who  shot  one  of  them  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Nashville  Wabbler,  Sylvia  rubricapilla,  is 
placed  among  our  birds  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr., 
who  obtained  a  specimen  in  Brooktine.  Audubon 
states  that  three  or  four,  found  in  Louisiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  all  that  he  ever  saw. 

Swainbon's  Wabbler.  Sylvia  Swainsonii,  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Cabot,  within  the  limits  of  our 
State. 

The  Orange-colored  Warbler,  Sylvia  celata, 
probably  passes  through  the  State  on  its  way  to  the 
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eastern  parts  of  Maine  and  the  Biitiah  Provinces, 
where  it  builds  and  rears  its  yoitog ;  but  it  is  not 
ascertained  that  any  one  has  yet  been  discovered  here. 

Roscoe's  Yellow-throat,  Sylvia  Roscoe,  so  much 
resembles  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  that  Audu- 
bon, the  discoverer,  at  first  thought  it  only  an  acci- 
dental variety  of  that  species.  Nuttall  says  that  it 
is  seen  in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  sammer,  and 
his  impression  is  that  it  breeds  here. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  warblers,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  how  much  we  are  under  obligation 
to  them  ;  not  as  a  plea  iu  their  behalf,  since  their 
diminutive  size  protects  ihem.  They  are  too  small 
to  he  valued  for  food,  or  to  afford  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  excitement  to  the  sportsman.  We  are  told 
by  travellers,  that  the  scenery  of  Spain  seems  life- 
less and  heavy,  from  the  want  of  singing  birds ; 
ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  animated  with  the  voices 
and  lighted  up  with  the  plumage  of  these  little 
birds,  most  of  which  are  as  beautiful  in  colors  as  they 
are  sweet  in  their  song.  Prom  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Audubon,  one  can  easily  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  their  services.  He  says  that  he  found 
more  than  fifty  in.sects  in  the  crops  of  only  two  of 
them.  Millions  remain  in  the  United  States  through- 
out the  summer,  and  those  which  pass  through  the 
country,  arrive  precisely  at  the  season  when  insects 
arc  springing  into  life  and  action  ;  so  that  the  visit  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  which  they  make  with  us  at 
that  time,  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  ten  times  the  same 
amount  of  labor  at  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
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The  RcBT-CBOwnzD  Wben,  Regulus  calendulus, 
is  a  beautiful  little  bird,  often  seen  here  late  iu  the 
aatumn,  on  its  return  from  the  northern  regions. 
How  far  they  go,  and  what  are  their  habits  at  that 
season,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  inform  us.  Au- 
dubon had  no  doubt  of  its  breeding  in  Labrador,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  its  nest,  neither  has 
it  been  found  by  any  of  the  arctic  expeditions. 
Wilson  met  with  them  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
summer,  but  they  are  not  seen  in  Massachusetts  till 
the  autumn,  when  they  associate  with  the  titmouse, 
and  move  rouud  in  busy  silence,  wholly  intent  on 
the  work  of  gathering  food.  At  the  north,  their 
song  is  equal  to  that  of  the  canary,  in  richness, 
variety  and  power.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  State. 

The  FiEBi-CRowNXD  Wben,  Regulus  tricolor,  has 
been  obtained  by  Dr.  Brewer,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  It  rears  its  young  in  Labrador,  and  is  seen 
here  on  its  return  in  October,  when  it  collects  its 
food,  consisting  of  the  larvte  and  eggs  of  insects, 
without  regarding  the  presence  of  any  observer.  It 
is  said,  that  on  striking  the  branch  on  which  they 
are  perched,  these  little  birds  will  fall  dead,  as  the 
Canada  jays  are  often  killed  by  their  enemies,  the 
hunters. 

The  House- When,  Troglodytea  aedon,  is  a  sum- 
mer resident  in  the  State.  It  is  a  spirited,  restless, 
wayward  little  bird,  which  treats  the  human  race 
with  great  familiarity.     It  seems  to    expect   that 
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lodgings  shall  be  provided  for  it ;  but  if  this  is 
Dot  done,  it  will  build  under  the  eaves  of  houses  or 
in  barus.  Nothing  in  the  vicinity  of-  human  dwell- 
ings troubles  it  but  the  appearance  of  a  cat,  which 
throws  it  into  a  vociferous  passion,  which  does  not 
subside  till  the  hated  enemy  retires.  It  remains 
with  us  from  April  to  September,  and  adds  much 
to  the  attractions  of  summer  by  its  animated  and 
often  brilliant  song,  which,  like  that  of  the  vireos,  is 
heard  in  the  heat  of  day,  when  other  birds  are  at 
rest.  It  has  many  quarrels  with  other  birds,  and, 
small  as  it  is,  maintains  its  rights,  and  perhaps 
something  more.  In  the  war  of  words  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  some  other  birds  seem  as  if  they  gave 
up  to  it,  not  from  fear  or  conscience,  but  merely  to 
escape  its  perpetual  and  abusive  din. 

The  nest  of  the  house-wren  is  formed  with  an 
outwork  of  twigs  interlaced  with  care  and  skill.  Be- 
hind this  barricade  is  the  true  nest,  made  with  grass 
and  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  from  six  to  nine, 
are  of  flesh  color,  inclining  to  red.  The  young,  soon 
after  they  are  Pledged,  seem  to  have  all  the  playful 
activity  of  the  older  birds.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  these  birds  should  bear  the  name  of  Troghdytea, 
signifying  dwellers  in  caves,  when  they  are  so  re- 
markable for  constnictiveness,  that  the  male  ofien 
amuses  himself,  while  the  female  is  sitting,  with 
building  another  nest,  which  he  has  no  thought  of 
ever  using. 

The  Fbesh-water  Maksh  Wren,  Troglodytes 
brevirostris,  is  a  sununer  visiter,  not  unconunon,  but 
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not  knovD  as  a  distinet  species,  till  it  was  descrilied 
by  the  unwearied  Nuttall.  It  should  have  borne  his 
name  ;  but  that  will  be  so  identified  with  the  science 
as  to  need  no  such  commemoration.  It  ia  known  to 
boys  by  its  song,  ckip-a-day-day,  which  is  so  often 
heard  in  the  meadows.  He  describes  its  nest  as 
made  of  sedge,  bent  from  the  top  of  a  grassy  tnft, 
and  fonning  a  spherical  arbor,  with  an  entrance  on 
the  side.  He  remarks,  that  in  a  nest  containing 
seven  eggs,  three  of  them  were  lai^er  than  the  rest, 
and  were  fresh,  while  the  other  four  were  far  ad- 
vanced toward  hatching.  From  this  he  inferred  that 
two  different  birds  had  laid  in  the  same  nest.  There 
seems  no  great  need  of  crowding  thus,  since  the 
male  employs  himself  in  building  nests,  a  great  part 
of  which  are  neither  wanted  nor  used.  This  species, 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  following,  re- 
mains  with  us  from  May  till  September. 

The  Salt-water  Marsh  Wren,  Troghdytes 
palustris,  is  found  on  marshes  and  the  borders  of 
rivers  near  the  sea,  but  is  not  so  common  as  the  pre- 
ceding. This  bird  is  quick  and  active  in  its  motions, 
and  in  its  song  resembles  the  last  described.  The 
nest  is  formed  of  wet  rushes  twisted  into  each  other, 
and  filled  in  with  mud,  in  the  shape  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
with  an  opening  in  the  side.  The  eggs  are  from  six 
to  eight,  of  a  color  approaching  to  mahogany.  Nut- 
tall  thought  that  this  bird  hardly  ever  came  nearer 
than  New  York  ;  but  Dr.  Storer  has  found  its  nest 
and  eggs  at  Barnstable,  in  our  State. 
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The  WimPEB  'Wrek,  Troglodytes  hiemalis,  is  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  our  birds,  od  the  authority  of 
Audubon.  It  abounds  ia  Maine,  in  summer,  but  in 
this  State  it  must  be  always  rare. 

The  Wood  Wren,  Trogjadytea  Americana,  is  a 
new  species,  discovered  by  the  same  distinguished 
ornithologist,  who  says  that  it  is  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, though  he  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
summer  haunts,  nor  of  the  extent  of  its  migrations. 

The  Blue  Bird,  Sialia  Wilsonii,  is  a  delightful 
messenger  of  spring,  whose  early  appearance  makes 
us  ask,  "  Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path  ?"  since 
he  comes  before  the  fetters  of  Orion  are  unbound,  or 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  have  begun  to  fall. 
He  is  said  to  resemble  the  English  redbreast  so  much 
in  form  and  habits,  as  well  as  the  tinge  on  his  breast, 
that  he  was  called  the  blue-robin,  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  country.  The  first  indication  of  spring 
brings  the  blue-bird,  and  his  sweet,  but  rather  timid 
and  tremulous  note  seems  expressive  of  uncertainty, 
whether  the  season  will  permit  him  to  remain.  He 
is  often  driven  back  by  a  relapse,  as  happened  in 
January  of  the  last  year,  when  he  came  on  one  or 
two  fine  mornings,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat. 
Every  body  loves  the  blue-bird,  and  some  make  it  a 
practice  to  encourage  him  by  providing  lodgings  for 
him,  which  he  readily  occupies,  and  where  he  man- 
ifests a  freedom  from  uneasiness,  which  he  cannot 
feel  where  his  nest  is  more  exposed.  It  certainly 
is  wise  to  encourage  him ;  for  almost  all  his  time 
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ifl  spent  in  catching  beetles,  grasshoppers,  spiders, 
and  grubs,  for  which  we  have  seen  him  descending 
in  fields,  and  open  grounds.  The  wire-wonn  is  an- 
other of  their  luxuries,  which  are  all  of  a  kind  that 
man  can  easily  spare.  When  they  eat  berries,  it  is 
not  those  of  the  garden,  but  the  sumach  and  wild 
cherry. 

Unless  the  hospitality  of  man  provides  the  blue- 
bird with  lodgings,  he  resorts  to  hollow  trees,  where 
he  shelters  himself  from  the  elements,  and  there,  or 
ia  a  house  made  for  the  purpose,  the  pair  construct 
their  nest ;  it  is  a  short  and  easy  process,  for  nothing 
is  required  but  a  lining  of  hay  and  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  pale  blue.  Two 
broods,  and  sometimes  more,  are  raised  in  the  season, 
and,  while  the  female  sits  on  the  second  set  of  eggs, 
the  male  takes  charge  of  the  young.  In  defence  of 
his  family  he  is  very  courageous ;  he  has  been  known 
to  attack  a  hen  with  chickens,  who  came  too  near 
his  abode,  and  put  her  to  a  hasty  flight. 

During  winter,  the  blue-birds  abound  in  the  south- 
em  states,  and  particularly  in  the  Floridas,  which, 
however,  they  leave  as  early  as  possible.  But  they 
do  not  go  very  far  to  the  north.  In  Maine  they  are 
not  common,  and  in  Labrador  not  one  was  seen  by 
Audubon's  party.  Towards  autumn,  their  song  is 
no  longer  heard,  except  one  complaining  note,  in 
which  they  seem  to  lament  the  necessity  of  leaving 
their  home.  To  the  last  moment  they  linger,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  trumpet  of  the  storm  indicates  that 
the  hosts  of  winter  are  upon  them,  that  they  will 
consent  to  bid  us  farewell. 
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The  Brown  Labk,  Aathiu  spinolMa,  is  one  ol 
those  birds  which  arrive  from  the  Doith,  withoat 
much  to  indicate  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
are  going.  They  are  common  in  fields  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  said  to  be  equally  so  along  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  the  Atlantic  sh(»es.  They  fly  in  loose 
scattered  docks,  giving  out  a  feeble  note,  run  rapidly 
on  the  ground,  and  when  they  take  wing,  generally 
move  high  and  far  before  they  fJight.  Some  of 
them  spend  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
abound  at  that  season  in  the  southern  states.  Those 
which  pass  through  our  State  in  the  autumn,  are  all 
young  ;  nothing  is  known  of  the  old  birds,  thoQgb 
Labrador  is  one  of  the  places  where  they  rear  their 
young. 


GRANIVOROUS,  OR  PASSERINE  BIRDS. 

The  Shore  I,ark,  Alauda  alpestris,  is  a  pretty 
bird,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  north  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and,  if  the  season  closes  early,  is 
seen  here  in  October,  on  its  way  to  the  middle  states. 
If  the  season  is  mild,  they  sometimes  remain  here, 
and  those  which  proceed,  seldom  go  farther  south 
than  Maryland.  While  here,  they  fly  high,  in  loose 
scattered  flocks,  and  have  a  single  note,  resembling 
that  of  the  sky-lark  of  England.  Their  food  seetns 
to  consist  of  seeds  and  the  larvee  of  insects,  which 
they  find  on  the  ground,  or  on  fences  where  they 
sometimes  alight,  though  they  never  perch  on  a 
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trw.  Tbey  pass  the  i^ht  on  the  earth,  in  rantdl 
parties,  near  tofts  of  dry  grass.  When  they  are 
alaimed,  all  take  wing,  and,  after  flying  maai  for  a 
AoTt  time,  return  to  the  same  jdaoe  again. 

Audubon  describes  the  nest  of  this  bird,  vtuch  he 
found  in  the  moss  at  Labrador,  and  tells  us  that  the 
song  of  the  male  at  that  season  is  very  sweet. 

The  Swow  BcNTiiTfl,  Emberiza  nivalis.  As  soon 
as  winter  reigns,  "  sole  monarch  of  the  inverted 
year,"  these  birds  come,  riding  on  the  Gnow-stomiB, 
and  are  seen  in  parties  sweejnng  over  the  desolate 
country.  Sometimes  they  alight  on  trees,  some- 
times on  fences,  and  are  even  familiar  enough  to 
take  their  station  at  times  upon  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Till  they  are  persecated  fcv  the  sake  of  their  flesh, 
they  are  disposed  to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  man  ;  but  as  they  are  considered  the  harbingers 
of  very  severe  weather,  they  meet  but  a  cold  wel- 
come. Their  flight  is  swift,  and  well  sustained; 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  fierce  and  angry  winds ;  but 
careless  of  cold  as  they  are,  and  apparently  well 
protected,  they  are  sometimes  so  chilled  as  to  be 
unable  to  escape  from  those  who  pursue  them.  In 
Labrador,  where  they  are  called  White  Birds,  they 
feed  on  seeds  and  insects,  but  while  here,  they  must 
depend  for  their  subsistence  almost  entirety  on  seeds. 
For  this  purpose  they  often  aUght  on  trees,  but  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  woods.  Like  the  larks,  they  live 
much  on  the  ground. 

The  summer  dress  of  th^  snow  bunting  is  pure 
white  and  black  ;   lut  they  are  not  seen  with  this 
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plumage  here.  Their  appearance  here  is  rahous ; 
but  generally  they  are  white  and  rusty  brown.  In 
the  summer  they  are  said  to  sing  sweetly,  but  their 
strains  are  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Some  have 
been  known  to  rear  their  young  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Black-throated  Buntino,  Emberiza  Amer- 
icana, is  found  in  high  meadows  near  the  salt  water 
marshes,  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, when  it  returns  to  the  south,  and  spends  the 
winter  in  countries  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Union.  Early  in  summer,  ihey  feed  on  caterfHllars 
and  insects,  and  are  among  the  destroyers  of  the 
pernicious  canker-worm.  Their  note  is  constantly 
heard  from  every  level  Held  of  grass  or  grain  ;  they 
often  perch  on  some  low  tree,  and  there  for  a  long 
time  breathe  out  their  simple  and  unpretending  soi^;. 
At  these  times,  they  may  be  approached  without 
taking  wing ;  they  seem  to  be  friendly  to  man,  to 
other  birds,  and  to  each  other.  In  August  they  be- 
come silent,  and  not  long  after,  leave  us  for  the 
south,  going  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  Union. 

The  Scarlet  Tanaqeb,  Tanagra  rubra,  is  a 
splendid  summer  resident  in  this  State.  He  is  re- 
tired in  his  habits,  but  not  distrustful,  and  as  he 
often  comes  into  enclosures,  he  is  well  known  by  his 
rich  and  elegant  plumage,  and  the  sweet  variety  of 
his  song.  His  common  note  is  a  chip,  chirr,  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  in  such  a  tone  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  hearer  to  determine  whence  the 
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sound  proceeds.  At  other  times  he  has  a  song, 
which  bears  some  resemblauce  to  that  of  the  red- 
eye, excepting  that  it  is  more  continuous  and  qq- 
hiohen.  Were  it  not  that  the  eye  is  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  his  scarlet  and  glossy  black,  as  it  glows 
against  the  foliage  in  the  sun,  his  musical  powers 
would  be  more  highly  estimated.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  set  off  against  these  recommendations.  He 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  kind  of  depredation.  His 
food  consists  of  insects,  and  of  these,  he  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  wasp,  one  of  our  greatest  fruit 
destroyers.  Sometimes  he  feeds  on  berries  and 
seeds,  but  they  are  not  taken  from  the  garden. 

These  birds  arrive  toward  the  last  of  May,  and 
immediately  begin  to  build,  generally  on  the  large 
bow  of  an  oak,  but  sometimes  on  an  orchard  tree. 
The  nest  is  loosely  put  together.  The  eggs  are 
three  or  four,  bluish,  spotted  with  purple  and 
brown.  They  are  very  affectionate  toward  their 
young.  If  any  one  approaches  the  nest,  the  female 
is  in  great  distress.  As  soon  as  they  require  food, 
the  male  supplies  it,  and  so  anxious  is  he  for  their 
welfare,  that  he  has  been  known  to  follow  one  of 
them  for  half  a  mile,  and  as  he  could  not  release  it, 
to  feed  it  through  the  wires  of  its  cage,  and  roost  in 
the  same  tree  by  night.  At  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, the  male  assumes  the  green  and  yellow  dress 
of  the  female,  and  in  company  with  their  youug, 
they  set  off  for  their  winter  quarters. 

The  Indigo  Bird,  Tringilla  cyanea,  is  a  spirited 
and  beautiful  summer  resident,  well  known  in  every 
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garden,  where,  from  the  tops  of  trees*  btaa  roofs, 
and  chimneys  and  lightning  rods,  we  hear  his  sweet 
Usping  song,  which  at  first  is  exceedingly  pleasant, 
but  at  length  wearies  the  ear  by  its  peipetnal  repeti- 
tion throughout  the  summer  day.  The  rich  blue 
which  gives  this  bird  its  name,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  male  ;  the  female  and  the  young  wear  plain 
flaxen  dresses.  The  young  males  of  the  first  year 
have  a  little  blue  in  theii  buff-colored  plumage ;  this 
increases  as  the  bird  grows,  and  it  is  not  till  the  third 
year  that  it  acquires  the  azure  with  green  reflections, 
which  makes  the  mature  bird  go  ornamental  to  the 
village  scenery.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  blue  or  green,  so  rapidly  does  it 
change  in  different  lights,  as  it  glances  in  the  sun. 

The  nest  of  the  indigo-bird  is  usually  in  a  low 
bush,  sometimes  in  vines ;  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
suspended  between  two  twigs.  The  outside  is  com- 
posed of  coarse  grass  and  withered  leaves ;  the  lining 
is  of  grass  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  greenish  white 
and  unspotted,  according  to  Nuttall ;  WUson  says, 
blue,  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  larger  end  ;  Audu- 
bon says,  "  with  a  blotch  or  two  of  purple."  As  to 
these  singular  discrepancies,  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  this  part  of  the  subject  is  greatly  in  want  of  at- 
tention. 

The  White-crowned  Sparrow,  Fringilla  leuco- 
pkryS)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  family  of  birds.  It 
is  seen  here  but  very  rarely,  on  its  way  to  the  north 
in  the  spring.  Audubon  describes  its  nest,  which 
he  found  in  Labrador,  and  speaks  of  its  notes  as  very 
plaintive  and  sweet. 
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The  Whitt^hboatid  Spaesow,  Fringtlia  Penn- 
tylvanica,  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  last.  It 
attracts  attention  by  its  size  and  beauty,  and  still 
more  by  its  song,  which,  though  unvaried  in  tone, 
and  slowly  and  solemnly  uttered,  is  nevertheless,  as 
heard  in  May  mornings,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
melodies  of  spring.  It  is  not  known  in  what  manner 
it  performs  its  migrations ;  the  first  news  we  have  of 
its  coming  is  from  its  own  plaintive  note,  heard  from 
the  borders  of  the  fields.  The  sparrows  move  in 
companies,  and  frequent  hedges  and  thickets,  where 
they  run  upon  the  ground  and  scratch  for  seeds. 
On  any  alarm,  they  plunge  into  the  deepest  shade  ; 
but  when  free  from  uneasiness,  they  ascend  to  the 
highest  branches  and  open  their  plaintive  and  em- 
phatic strain.  In  the  warmer  days,  they  resort  more 
to  the  borders  of  woods,  but  the  thicket  is  always 
their  favorite  home.  They  appear  to  have  no  great 
dread  of  the  presence  of  man ;  but  the  hawks  are 
very  destructive  to  them,  and  the  sparrows  seem 
aware  of  their  danger,  and  desirous  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  their  sight  and  reach.  In  New 
Hampshire  their  note  is  interpreted  into  a  warning, 
that  the  time  to  sow  wheat  is  come.  Their  stay 
does  not  exceed  two  weeks  ;  and,  when  they  leave 
us,  they  go  to  the  far  north.  Dr.  Richardson  found 
their  nests  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 

The  Bai-winqed  Finch,  Fringilla  grctminea,  is  a 
bird,  plain  in  appearance,  but  pleasant  and  unpre- 
tending in  its  song,  which  is  constantly  beard  in 
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fields  and  dry  pastures ;  they  run  on  the  ground,  in 
the  maiuier  of  larks,  in  search  of  the  seeds  and  in- 
sectB  which  compose  their  food.  To  the  giaes-bird, 
as  it  is  called,  ve  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  sweet- 
est music  of  oai  spring ;  their  song  begins  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  aAer  sunset,  but  they 
are  genendly  silent  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
come  early  in  April,  and  the  best  of  their  song  is 
heard  till  the  summer  opens,  when  their  note  be- 
comes more  monotonous  for  the  season.  Some  of 
them  spend  the  winter  in  Penusylrania,  but  most 
of  them  go  farther  to  the  south  to  escape  the  cold. 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  grass,  partly  sunk  in  the 
ground.  It  is  formed  of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  well 
lined  with  horse-hair.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, are  desh-colored  white,  with  spots  of  reddish 
brown.  When  the  female  is  disturbed,  she  pretends 
lameness,  and  practises  various  arts  to  withdraw  at- 
tention from  her  young. 

The  Akbiquodb  Spabrow,  Pringilta  ambigua,  of 
which  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  Nuttall, 
was,  he  says,  a  young  bird,  and  may  undergo  some 
changes  in  its  markings.  Audubon  si^gests  that  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  white-crowned  sparrow  in 
its  winter  plumage.  The  size  is  different ;  but  the 
point  must  be  left  for  future  observations  to  decide. 

The  Sown  Spabbow,  Fringilla  metodia,  is  a  well 
known  bird,  very  common  in  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  richly  deserves  its  name.  It  comes  in 
company  with  the  blue-bird,  and  though  it  has  no 
pretension  to  the  beauty  of  its  friend,  exceeds  it  in 
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(tie  sweetness  of  its  song.  This  cheerful  and  pleasant 
■ote  is  heard,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  human  dwell- 
ings, from  trees,  stakes,  and  fences,  and  if  it  were 
not  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  of  summer, 
would  be  universally  admired.  This  bird  is  common 
is  Louisiana,  in  winter,  and  comes  to  the  north 
before  the  snows  have  left  the  ground.  From  the 
time  of  its  arrival,  we  hear  its  unwearied  note  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  growing  louder  and  more  animated 
as  the  spring  advances.  It  frequents  fields  and 
meadows,  which  afford  the  insects  which  it  is  active 
in  destroying.  It  also  enjoys  the  vicinity  of  water, 
in  which  it  is  fond  of  bathing.  It  has  been  known 
to  swim  to  some  distance  when  disabled  from  flying. 
The  song-sparrows  build  sometimes  in  a  bush, 
and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  They  have  been 
known  to  resort  to  a  hollow  tree.  The  nest  is  usu- 
ally made  of  dried  grass,  with  a  lining  of  hair. 
The  eggs  are  greenish  white,  speckled  or  spotted 
with  umber,  chiefly  toward  the  larger  end.  Audubon 
inquires,  why  it  is,  that  they  never  use  the  same 
oest  twice,  when  they  raise  two  or  three  broods  in 
a  season,  and  always  keep  it  so  scrupulously  clean  ? 
The  obvious  reply  is,  that  a  bird  so  neat  and  indus- 
trious, is  the  very  one  most  likely  to  take  the  trouble 
of  building  a  new  nest ;  while  a  bird  more  slovenly 
and  indolent,  would  re-occupy  its  old  abode,  from 
the  same  aversion  to  labor  which  induced  it  to  leave 
it  neglected. 

The  Savannah  Spakaow,  Fringilla  Savanna,  is 
rare,  compared  with  the  preceding,  and  is  most  com- 
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man  near  the  sea.  Its  song  is  asitnated,  thongfa  ftr 
inferior  to  that  of  the  song-sparrow.  Though  it  is 
very  hardy,  it  proceeds  to  the  south  in  winter  and 
returns  in  April,  when  it  resorts  to  fields  and  open 
plains.  Audubon  says,  that  it  breeds  in  all  places, 
from  Maryland  to  Labrador.  If  so,  the  nest  probably 
can  be  found  here,  though  it  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  species  last  described. 

The  Strow-BiBD,  Fringilla  kiemalia,  commonly' 
called  the  blue  snow-bird,  to  distinguish  it  &om  the 
snow-bunting,  a  bird  much  less  common  than  this, 
comes  to  us  just  in  advance  of  the  wintry  desolation, 
an  infallible  sign  that  the  dreary  season  is  at  hand ; 
dreary  to  us,  it  wonld  be  proper  to  say  ;  for  this 
little  traveller,  though  it  retreats  before  it,  evidently 
has  no  fear  of  its  cold  and  snow.  It  is  almost  always 
seen  here  in  company  with  the  tree-sparrows.  After 
doing  all  they  can  to  pick  up  a  subsistence  from  the 
frozen  ground,  they  come  round  our  houses  to  gather 
crumbs,  or  any  morsels  of  provision  that  may  have 
been  cast  nut  from  the  door ;  and  if  a  handful  of 
meal  is  thrown  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  great 
delight.  After  remaining  with  us  as  long  as  possible, 
in  the  heart  of  the  winter,  they  are  compelled  to 
remove ;  but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  spring  they 
reappear,  resorting  to  orchards  or  to  the  edges  of  the 
wood,  and  roosting  in  hay-stacks,  when  the  nights 
are  severely  cold.  They  are  only  summer  residents 
in  the  fui  countries,  and  never  abound  there.  Wil- 
son tells  us  that  they  sometimes  breed  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains. 
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The  TEiiow-aBOuLDCBBD  Sparrow,  FringtUa 
aavannarum,  comes  from  Mexico  and  the  West- 
India  islands,  where  it  passes  the  winter.  It  pays  us 
a  passing  visit,  when  it  attracts  some  attention  by  its 
song ;  but  it  soon  hurries  on  to  some  other  breeding- 
place.  While  here,  it  prefers  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea,  where  it  explores  newly  ploughed  fields  in 
search  of  insects  and  seeds.  It  never  retires  to  the 
woods. 

The  Tbee-Sparrow,  FringiUa  Canadenais,  ar- 
rives from  the  north  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
remains  here  during  most  of  that  season.  It  is  called 
the  snow-bird,  by  many,  and  is  often  seen  in  com- 
pany with  the  bhie  snow-bird.  When  the  deep 
snows  cut  off  their  resources  for  food,  they  come 
together  into  our  yards  and  under  our  windows,  and 
generally  succeed  in  obtaining  some  small  charity 
from  man.  Early  in  spring  they  prepare  for  their 
return,  but  delay  it  on  various  pretexts  ;  till,  a  day 
or  two  before  their  departure,  they  recover  their 
voices,  and  sing  sweetly  from  the  trees  of  the  or- 
chard. Audubon  did  not  find  them  at  Labrador; 
but  he  met  with  their  nests  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
his  impression  is,  that  they  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Maine.  The  tree-sparrows  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  others,  by  the  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
breast. 

The  Chippino  Sparrow,  Fringilla  socialta,  is  our 
most  common  bird,  and  so  well  known  as  hardly  to 
need  a  description.     It  is  Yound  alike  in  the  city 
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and  the  village,  in  the  field  and  the  garden,  in  the 
forest  and  at  the  house-door.  AAer  passing  the  win- 
ter in  the  southern  states,  it  returns  eaily  in  the 
spring.  It  has  do  pretetision  to  song,  though,  when 
it  first  returns,  it  keeps  a  continuouB  jingling  sound, 
unlike  the  chipping  note  to  which  it  owes  its  name. 
At  the  close  of  summer,  the  old  and  young  birds 
search  for  seeds  in  the  fields  in  large  flocks,  col- 
lected in  preparation  for  their  flight.  The  first  snow 
fall  is  their  signal  for  disappearii^. 

This  little  sparrow,  in  order  to  escape  &om  worse 
enemies,  places  its  nest  under  the  care  of  num.  It 
builds  in  the  sides  of  walks,  the  comers  of  piazzas, 
or  some  spot  equally  open  to  observation  ;  and  so 
strong  is  it  confidence,  that,  if  the  nest  is  torn  down, 
it  regards  it  as  an  accident,  and  builds  in  the  same 
place  again.  It  adopts  these  sheltered  situations, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  escape.  Irom  cuckoos, 
which  would  steal  all  its  eggs  if  they  were  exposed 
in  the  woods. 

The  Field  Spa«how,  Fringilla  pusilla,  resem- 
bles the  species  last  described,  but  is  brighter  in 
color  and  has  a.  longer  tail.  With  us,  after  the  first 
of  April,  it  is  found  in  open  fields  and  pastures, 
where  it  lives  on  insects  and  seeds.  The  song  ia 
peculiar  and  likely  to  attract  attention,  not  so  much 
from  its  sweetness,  as  its  canary-like  trill.  Its  nest 
is  built  on  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of  most 
other  sparrows,  and  made  of  bay,  with  a  liiung  of 
fine  grass  or  horse-hair.  The  eggs  are  so  thickly 
sprinkled  with  rusty  brown  as  to  appear  almost 
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vholly  of  that  color.    It  usually  raisei  tvo  broods  in 
a  season. 

The  SwAKp  Spabsow,  Pringilta  pahtatria,  is 
rather  common,  after  the  middle  of  April,  in  the 
sramps  and  marshes,  fiom  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  destitute  of  song.  This  ia  a 
mistake ;  its  strain,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  some 
others  of  the  tribe,  is  lively  and  jJeasant.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  passion  for  the  vicinity  of  water, 
where  it  continually  forces  through  Imish  and  thick- 
ets, till  its  tail  is  worn  almost  away. 

The  nest  of  the  swamp  sparrow  is  made  on  the 
ground  in  swampe,  with  the  coarse  grass  which 
grows  there.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  dull 
white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  old  birds 
express  great  anxiety  for  their  young,  but  apparently 
without  much  reason,  for  they  have  a  wonderful 
alacrity  at  biding  in  the  grassy  places  where  they 
dwell. 

The  SHABF-TiiLKo  PiNCH,  FrtngiUa  caudacuta, 
is  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  Di.  Brewer,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Nuttall. 

The  Seasioe  Finch,  Fringilla  maritima,  is  found 
along  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  sea  isl- 
ands ;  it  visits  the  interior  only  when  driven  by 
easterly  storms.  It  runs  in  search  of  marine  insects 
and  small  shell-fish,  like  a  sandpiper,  on  the  edge  of 
the  strand.  Like  the  swamp  sparrow,  it  has  feet 
and  legs  of  great  strength,  and  suited  to  its  way  of 
life.     These  finches  build  on  those  parts  oC  the 
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marshes  which  are  abore  the  flow  of  the  tides.  The 
nest  is  of  grass ;  the  eggs  are  dusky  white,  speckled 
with  brown. 

The  American  GoLDriircH,  Pringilla  tristis,  well 
known  by  its  beautiful  yellow  plumage  and  jet  black 
wings,  can  hardly  be  said  to  return  in  the  spring, 
since  many  of  them  do  not  leave  us  in  winter,  though, 
as  they  roam  about  in  their  dusky  dresses,  with  their 
complaining  note,  there  is  little  about  them  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  gay  musicians  of  the  spring.  They 
are  often  seen  when  the  ground  is  covered,  gath- 
ering a  living  from  the  tall  stalks  of  weeds  that  rise 
above  the  snow.  For  some  time  they  will  be  miss- 
ing, and  then  they  rove  about  without  any  fixed 
direction,  and  apparently  never  much  troubled  by 
the  want  of  food.  When  the  warm  gales  begin  to 
blow,  the  males  resume  their  colored  dress,  the  fe- 
males among  birds  not  being  permitted  to  share  that 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  that  might  attract  attention  to 
their  nest.  The  social  habits  of  these  pretty  birds 
give  double  interest  to  their  song,  since  all  join  in 
harmony,  sometimes  plaintive  and  low,  then  gay  and 
loud,  as  they  enjoy  the  sunshine  together.  They 
are  fond  of  bathing  and  pluming  themselves  in  com- 
pany ;  in  fact,  they  always  associate  together  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  In  our  gardens  they  collect  the 
seeds  of  lettuce,  but  thistle  down  is  their  favorite 
food,  and  they  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  doing 
any  injury  whatever. 

They  make  use  of  thistle  down,  with  other  soft 
and^elicate  substances,  to  build  their  nests.     They 
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are  placed  on  trees  or  tall  bushes,  and  constmcted 
exlemally  of  dry  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  with  a 
lining  of  fine  grass,  hair  or  down.  Audubon  speaks 
of  its  nest  as  covered  with  lichens,  glued  on  with 
Baliva ;  the  nests  here  have  no  such  disguise.  He 
also  speaks  of  the  eggs,  which  are  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  as  white,  tinged  with  bluish,  and  speckled 
with  reddish  brown.     Here,  the  eggs  are  white. 

A  year  or  two  since,  I  saw  one,  in  a  large  flock 
of  goldfinches,  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  plumage  partly  flaxen  and  paitly  while.  At 
a  little  distance  it  appeared  like  a  snow  white  bird. 

The  Pim  Pinch,  Fringilla  pinus,  comes  occa- 
sionally from  the  north  in  winter,  and  sometimes 
proceeds  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Union  ;  but  the  first  approach  of  spring  drives  them 
back  to  their  northern  homo.  In  the  state  of  Maine 
they  abound  in  the  cold  season,  and  are  sometimes, 
though  uot  regularly,  seen  here.  Their  Sight  resem- 
bles that  of  the  goldfinch,  with  rising  and  falling 
inflections,  and  their  note  is  said  to  be  similar  and 
equally  sweet.  Where  they  rear  their  young  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  Lessbr  Redfole,  Fringitki  Hnaria,  is  an 
occBsioDal  visiter  in  winter.  Flocks  have  been  seen 
as  far  south  as  Philadelphia ;  but  they  como  at  un- 
certain, and  generally  distant  intervals,  and  very  lit- 
tle is  known  concerning  either  their  habits  or  their 
song. 
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The  Fox-cOLOBEt>  Spaxbow,  FringiUa  iKaca,  ia, 
perhaps,  the  finest  of  this  fkaalj  of  birds.  It  is  large 
and  handsome  ;  generally  larger  than  Nuttall's  meas- 
urement, which  is  but  six  inches.  When  the  eve- 
ning sun  falls  on  its  cinnamon  plumage,  its  appearance 
is  beautiful.  It  passes  through  Massachusetts  on  its 
way  to  the  south,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
returns  early  in  the  spring ;  it  is  then  seen  in  gardens, 
scratching  the  ground,  in  search  of  seeds  and  insects, 
making  no  sound  except  alow  call  occasionally  to  its 
companions.  It  waits  till  the  weather  grows  mild 
enough  for  its  journey,  and  as  soon  as  it  determines 
to  go,  perches  on  the  high  branches  of  trees  and 
sings  an  air,  easy,  flowing,  clear  and  incomparably 
sweet.  They  rear  their  young  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces and  other  northern  regions. 

The  Grodhd  Robin,  Fringilla  erythropthalma,  is 
an  exceedingly  common  bird,  found  on  the  borders 
of  forests  and  woodland  roads,  where  it  scratches 
among  the  dry  leaves  for  worms  and  insects,  so  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  its  employment  that  any  one  can 
approach  within  a  few  feet  of  it  without  its  taking 
any  alarm.  While  thus  engaged,  it  often  utters  the 
loud  call  from  which  it  is  named  the  pee-wink,  and 
sometimes  the  tow-wee  bunting.  But  at  times,  it 
sings  with  much  more  pretension,  and,  perched  on 
the  high  branch  of  an  oak,  warbles  a  loud,  clear,  and 
very  agreeable  song.  It  leaves  us  for  the  south  in 
October,  and  returns  in  April,  the  males  coming  first, 
as  if  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.    In  autumn 
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the  ease  is  reversed,  and  the  females  lead  in  the 
migration.  There  is  sometimes  a  fortnight  between. 
Wilson  praises  the  address  with  which  the  ground- 
robin  conceals  the  place  of  its  nest ;  but  it  seems 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  its  lesemblance  to  the 
ground  about  it,  to  secure  it  from  unfriendly  observ- 
ers. It  is  sunk  a  little  below  the  surface,  some- 
times under  the  shelter  of  a  small  bush,  and  is  made 
of  such  materials  as  come  most  readily  to  hand, 
such  as  strips  of  bark  and  withered  grass,  with  a 
lining  either  of  fine  grass  or  the  fallen  leaves  of  a 
pine.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  soft  white, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  old  birds  are 
very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  thoir  young,  and 
practise  the  usual  arts  to  draw  the  intruder  from 
their  nest. 

The  Caxdinai.  Grosbeae,  Fringilla  eardinalis, 
cannot  be  considered  as  one  of  our  birds,  though 
its  occasional  visits  require  its  insertion  in  our  list. 
It  is  seen,  but  only  at  irregular  intervals,  in  the  vil- 
lages on  Connecticut  river.  Wherever  the  celebrat- 
ed red-bird  appears,  it  attracts  attention,  not  only 
by  its  splendid  plumage,  but  its  bold  and  beautifid 
song. 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Fringilla  Ltido- 
viciana,  supplies  the  place  of  the  cardinal,  rivalling 
that  fine  bird  in  beauty  and  surpassing  it  in  song. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  its  visits  to 
U8  are  paid.  It  is  seen  here  sometimes  before  the 
snow  has  left  the  ground,  and  is  met  with  at  in- 
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tecvening  periods  till  midBumnier ;  as  this  is  ths 
time  for  incubation,  it  must  rear  its  jronng  ia  some 
places  not  distant,  certainly,  if  not  within  our  bounds. 
At  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  our  gardens  are 
frequented  by  the  young  in  great  numbers,  and 
bitter  complaints  are  made,  with  or  without  reason, 
of  their  depredations  on  the  peas.  Near  the  sea- 
shore they  are  much  less  common  than  in  the  in- 
terior ;  in  some  years,  it  is  rare  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

This  bird  migrates  to  the  south  early  in  autumn, 
and  on  its  way,  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Union; 
the  nest  is  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  regions  farther  north,  but  in  Labrador,  Audubon 
did  not  find  a  single  bird.  The  note  of  tiiis  grosbeak 
is  striking,  particularly  when  heard,  as  it  often  may 
be,  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  It  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing, with  its  wings  lifted,  as  if  to  display  the  crimson 
lining,  before  it  begins  its  song.  The  young  are 
three  years  in  obtaining  their  plumage.  Till  then, 
they  resemble  the  female,  except  that  the  red  begins 
early  to  show  its  traces  on  the  breast.  The  descrip- 
tions usually  given  of  tho  bird,  do  not  agree  with 
specimens  that  are  often  found,  with  stripes  of  white 
on  the  head  and  over  the  eye.  The  tail,  Instead  of 
being  forked,  ia  very  slightly  emarginate,  if  at  all. 
Tho  food  of  this  grosbeak  consists  of  insects,  berries 
and  seeds. 

The  Blue  Grosbeak,  Fringilla  carulea,  is  not  at 
present  known  as  one  of  our  birds ;  but  a  gentleman, 
whose  authority  is  unquestionable,  is  confident  that 
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he  has  seen  more  than  one  in  this  Stato.  It  will, 
without  much  doubt,  be  numbered  with  oiu  occa- 
sional visiters,  b7  future  observers. 

The  Purple  Finch,  Fringilla  purpurea,  is  not 
an  uncommon  bird  in  this  and  more  northern  regions. 
Some  of  them  pass  the  breeding  season  here ;  the 
greater  number  keep  on  toward  the  British  provinces, 
where  they  spend  the  summer,  and  return  to  the 
south  about  the  lime  when  the  leaves  fall.  At  that 
season  their  food  consists  of  insects  and  berries ; 
when  these  cannot  be  had,  they  eat  the  seeds  and 
sometimes  the  buds  of  trees. 

The  crimson  Hnoet,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has 
a  rich  and  varied  warble,  clear  as  the  softest  tones  of 
a  flute.  It  sings  not  easily  and  unconsciously,  like 
the  sweet  vireo,  which  it  resembles,  but  more  with 
the  air  of  a  performer,  and  as  if  it  knew  that  some 
one  was  standing  still  to  Usten.  It  runs  through 
various  changes,  with  great  rapidity  and  skill,  and 
seems  to  challenge  all  the  feathered  tribes,  to  rival 
its  admirable  song. 

General  Dearborn  was  the  first  to  discover  the  nest 
of  this  bird  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  built  on  the 
low  branch  of  a  balsam  fir,  with  the  outside  covered 
with  hchens.  Mr.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Brewer  have  also 
found  them  ;  but  the  number  of  those  that  remain 
with  us  at  that  season,  must  be  small. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak,  Pyrrkula  enucleator,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  cold  regions,  and  comes  to  us  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  either  in  winter  or  when  that  season  is 
nigh.    Professor  Emmons  tells  me  that  they  were 
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commoQ  neax  Williamstown,  ia  the  autumn  of  1836, 
which  was  unusually  gloomy  and  cold.  They  are 
splendid  birds,  but  so  great  strangers  here,  that  they 
hardly  merit  a  description. 

The  Common  Crossbill,  Loxia  eurviroftra,  be- 
longs to  northern  regions,  and  comes  to  us  during  the 
winter,  in  search  of  food.  It  delights  in  the  seeds 
of  evergreens,  and  makes  use  of  its  singular  bill  to 
extract  them,  holding  the  cones  io  its  claw,  like  the 
parrot,  while  it  fwves  the  seed  vessels  open.  At  the 
south  it  is  in  the  habit  of  tearing  apples  to  pieces, 
for  the  sake  of  extracting  the  seeds.  Wilson  says, 
that  in  deep  snows,  it  is  familiar  at  the  cabin  of  the 
hunter;  when  disturbed,  it  flies  only  to  the  roof  and 
soon  descends  to  the  ground,  to  feed  as  before.  When 
better  food  is  wanting,  it  sometimes  relieves  the  sen- 
sation of  hunger  by  swallowing  bits  of  clay.  AVhen 
engaged  in  eating,  it  may  be  seen  standing  on  one 
foot  and  feeding  itself  with  the  other.  It  sometimes 
employs  its  bill  to  aid  itself  in  the  act  of  climbing. 

Audubon  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  nest  of 
this  bird,  but  be  has  explained  the  didereoce  of 
markings  as  connected  with  its  particular  age. 

The  White-winged  Crossbill,  Loxia  leucoptera, 
visits  us,  like  the  former,  in  the  winter  season.  It 
is  more  common  perhaps  than  the  other,  but  still  is 
rare.  It  comes  in  large  flocks,  and  then  is  not  seen 
for  several  years.  In  form  and  habits  it  resembles 
the  other ;  but  is  a  much  handsomer  bird.  It  ia 
known  by  its  colors,  black  and  crimson,  and  by  the 
white  bauds  upon  the  wings. 
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The  Yellow-billed  Cdckoo,  Coccyzus  America- 
nus,  BJTVfea  from  the  south  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  bird.  It  is  often 
heard  when  it  cannot  be  seen,  uttering  its  loud, 
coarse  notes,  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  depth  of 
the  woodland  shade.  There  is  a  prevailing  impres- 
aioQ  that  the  cuckoo's  cry  is  the  harbinger  of  rain, 
from  which  it  has  derived  its  popular  name  of  rain- 
crow.  This  bird  flies  in  silence,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  foliage,  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  discred- 
itable manner  in  which  its  living  is  obtained,  and 
were  not  desirous  to  call  the  public  attention  to  its 
proceedings  ;  for  when  thus  seen,  it  is  passing  from 
the  nest  of  one  small  bird  to  another,  to  suck  the 
new  laid  eggs.  But  this  is  not  all  its  subsistence. 
It  devours  many  insects ;  among  others  the  large 
yellow  cockchader,  and  thus  does  some  good  to  man, 
to  atone  for  its  injuries  to  its  own  race. 

The  cuckoo  seldom  follows  the  example  of  its  for- 
eign namesake,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  In  this  country,  that  kind  of  knavery 
is  almost  confined  to  the  cow-bird.  It  builds  for 
itself  a  hasty  and  carelessly  constructed  nest.  The 
eggs,  from  two  to  four  in  number,  are  bluish  green. 
If  they  are  disturbed,  the  female  is  apt  to  desert  the 
nest;  but  if  the  young  are  hatched,  it  is  so  devoted 
and  affectionate,  that  it  will  almost  be  taken  in  the 
band,  rather  than  abandon  its  chaise.     The  young 
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are  fed  with  the  hairy  caterpillars,  that  are  found  on 
apple  trees ;  but  it  is  well  that  they  are  not  more 
numerous,  since  they  might  greatly  diminish  the 
numbers  of  other  birds,  whose  services  w^ould  be 
more  important  than  theirs. 

The  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Cooet/zus  erythrxtphr 
thatmus,  is  often  mistaJceo  for  the  preceding,  frtun 
which  it  differs  in  some  of  its  habits,  beside  arriring 
later  in  the  spring.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  birds' 
eggs,  like  the  other,  but  extends  its  bill  of  fare  to 
include  the  small  shell-fish  found  in  fresh  waters 
and  the  small  frogs  from  wet  grounds.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  often  found  near  the  edge  of  water,  or  on 
branches  bending  downward  to  the  stream.  This 
Epecies  is  less  timid  than  the  other ;  its  note  is 
equally  umnusical. 

These  birds  build  their  nests  in  the  forest,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  former  species,  being  little  more 
than  a  flooring  of  twigs  and  moss,  with  a  slight  hol- 
low in  the  centre  to  receive  the  eggs.  These  are 
from  three  to  five,  of  the  same  color  with  the 
other,  but  rather  smaller. 

The  Golden-winged  Woodfeckeb,  Picus  aurt^ 
tus,  is  a  very  common  bird  in  our  gardens,  known 
when  dying  at  a  distance,  by  the  white  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  disclosed  by  the  open  wings ;  when 
nearly  examined,  it  is  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
markings.  It  is  driven  from  the  northern  states  in 
winter  by  the  excessive  cold,  but  in  April  it  is  with 
us  again,  when  its  voice  resembles  a  laugh,  as  if  it 
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were  rejoicing  to  be  able  to  return.  They  are  cheer- 
ful, animated  biids,  vhich  do  much  to  gire  life  to 
our  scenery  in  spring.  Their  Sight  is  strong  and 
veil  sustained ;  when  passing  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other, they  move  in  a  straight  line,  till  they  come 
near  the  spot  where  they  mean  to  alight,  when  they 
raise  themselves  a  few  feet  and  cling  to  the  baik  of 
the  tree  by  their  claws  and  their  tail,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head  and  a  note,  from  which  they  are  generally 
called  the  '  Flicker.'  They  hop  on  the  ground  with 
ease,  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of  insects 
and  various  kinds  of  fruit.  In  winter.,  they  occasioa- 
ally  supply  themselves  from  the  farmer's  corn.  They 
are  a  good  deal  persecuted  by  black  snakes,  which 
steal  their  eggs  and  young ;  and  also  by  hawks, 
from  which  they  escape  by  darting  into  a  hole  in 
a  tree,  if  any  one  is  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by  alighting 
on  a  trunk,  and  moving  round  it  faster  than  the  ene- 
my can  follow. 

These  birds  are  sometimes  shot,  but  their  practice 
of  eating  ants  and  their  larvas  gives  a  taste  to  their 
flesh.  Sometimes  they  are  persecuted  as  fruit  steal- 
ers, but  most  unwisely,  for  all  the  woodpeckers  are 
very  efficient  aids  to  the  horticulturist.  When  they 
alight  on  a  tree,  they  listen  attentively,  and  the 
slightest  movement  of  an  insect  under  the  bark  does 
Dot  escape  them.  They  enlarge  the  hole  by  repeated 
blows  of  their  powerful  bill  ;  then  striking  in  their 
long,  viscid  tongues,  with  their  horny  tip,  they  seize 
the  grub,  and  put  a  period  to  his  mining. 

They  build  in  hollow  places,  found,  or  made  for 
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the  purpose,  in  trees ;  and  atich  is  the  Btrength  of 
their  bill,  that  they  have  been  knovn  to  make  ezca^ 
rations  a  foot  and  a  half  deep;  into  the  heart  of  the 
hardest  wood.  Their  blows  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  as  loud  as  those  of  a  hammer.  The  eggs, 
about  six  in  number,  and  pure  white,  are  deposited 
on  bits  of  the  wood.  Soon  after  the  young  are 
hatched,  they  leave  their  den,  and  are  fed  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree  till  they  are  able  to  fly. 

The  PiLEATED  WooDPECKEB,  Picus  pileatus,  is  a 
large  and  powerful  bird,  not  uncommon  in  the  wood- 
lands of  Massachusetts,  but  seldom  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns.  It  does  not  leave  us  io 
winter,  like  the  preceding,  but  remains  throoghoiit 
the  year  in  our  wild  forests  ;  and  almost  every  wood- 
cutter can  describe  the  rapid  and  angry  manner  in 
which  he  strips  the  bark  from  a  hemlock  or  spruce, 
throwing  it  in  long  flakes  around  him.  Should  any 
one  pursue  him,  he  keeps  far  out  of  his  reach,  laugh- 
ing, as  one  would  think  from  his  loud  cockle,  at  his 
enemy's  vain  endeavors.  He  never,  imder  Miy  cir- 
cumstances, relents  from  his  natural  wildness.  If 
wounded,  he  makes  fierce  resistance  to  all  attempts 
to  seize  him  ;  and  if  overpowered  and  carried  cap- 
tive, spends  all  his  time  in  trying  to  escape  from  his 
prison.  This  he  can  cosily  do,  unless  the  materials 
are  very  hard  and  strong  ;  and  if  he  does  not  succeed, 
he  can  make  an  impression  in  on  hour  on  the  walls 
of  his  house  of  bondage,  which  the  carpenter  cannot 
repair  in  a  day. 

This  bird  excavates  a  gallery  with  its  bill,  for  a 
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nest,  in  which  it  lays  fire  or  six  white  eggs.  Some- 
times it  saves  itself  this  labor,  by  makiDg  iiEe  of  a 
hollow  tree.  The  young  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  with  their  parents,  who  feed  them  till  their  bills 
are  grown  hard  enough  to  procure  a  subsistence  for 
themselves.  This  is  not  the  case  9i  first ;  for  two 
or  three  months,  the  bill  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  beat 
with  the  fingers,  and  it  takes  twice  that  time  to 
harden  it  for  the  rough  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied.  In  the  south,  this  bird  is  called  the  Log-cock  ; 
aad  the  Black  Woodcock,  in  the  middle  states. 

The  Rei>-heai>e]>  Woodpecker,  Piatt  erylkro' 
cepkalus,  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  and  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  this  familiar  race.  When  Wilson 
first  landed  in  this  country,  long  before  he  devoted 
himself  to  ornithology,  as  he  was  walking  from  New- 
castle to  Philadelphia,  ha  shot  one  of  these  birds ; 
its  fine  appearance  and  rich  colors  struck  his  imagi- 
nation so  much,  that  it  had  an  iaflucnce  in  determin- 
ing his  mind  to  that  pursuit  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards renowned.  After  spending  the  winter  in  the 
south,  this  bird  returns  to  us  in  May,  after  which  it 
is  very  common  in  the  interior,  though  somewhat 
rare  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  makes  its 
home  in  the  woods,  but  spends  most  of  its  time  in 
gardens,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  best  fruits 
are  ripe.  It  helps  itself  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
cuing  little  for  the  rights  or  threats  of  the  owner. 
Fruit  like  apples,  too  large  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot, 
it  carries  away,  striking  it  with  a  jerk  of  the  head, 
and  fiying  off  with  the  ap^  sticking  on  its  bilL 
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There  is  do  secrecy  or  shyness  id  its  depredations ; 
they  are  conducted  with  perfect  good  nature,  and 
with  a  confidence,  fully  expressed  in  its  manner, 
that  the  {»Yiprietor  enjoys  the  appropriation  as  much 
as  they  do.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  account, 
for  they  show  great  skill  and  industry  in  searching 
the  trees  for  grtibs,  which  would  be  infinitely  more 
destructive  to  the  tree,  than  the  woodpecker  to  the 
fruit. 

They  make  Iheir  holes  in  decaying  trees,  where 
the  eggs,  white,  with  reddish  spots  at  the  larger  end, 
are  deposited  without  the  ceremony  of  a  lining. 
The  black  snake  is  a  great  destroyer  of  the  eggs  and 
the  young.  They  show  considerable  local  attach- 
ment, and  for  years  in  succession,  they  resort  to  the 
some  tree. 

The  Red-bellieo  Woodpecker,  Picus  CaroS- 
ntis,  is  said  to  bo  unknown  in  the  eastern  paxt  of  the 
Slate.  In  the  interior  it  is  found,  and  Professor 
Emmons  tells  me  that  he  has  shot  the  bird  in  the 
season  of  incubation ;  others  have  taken  them  in 
the  autumn.  They  are  found  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States ;  but  instead  of  frequent- 
ing the  gardens,  they  choose  the  solitude  of  the 
forests,  preferring  the  hardy  independence  of  the 
woodlands,  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  man.  They  have  no  objection  to 
the  first  approaches  of  civilization,  and  come  freely 
to  the  girdled  trees  wicb  surround  the  log  hut  of 
the  borderer  ;  sometimes  they  pay  a  visit  to  his  corn- 
field, when  animal  food  is  wanting,  and  their  loud. 
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barking  cry,  is  on«  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  he 
bears.  They  vere  doubtless  common  in  Massa- 
chasetts,  some  years  ago  ;  but  as  they  gradually 
withdraw  before  the  settlements,  they  will  disappear 
as  the  forests  aie  cut  down  ;  a  consummation,  which 
is  quite  as  near  at  hand,  as  the  friend  of  civilization 
could  desire. 

The  Tellow  bellied  Woodpecker,  Picus  va- 
rius,  is  found  in  summer,  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
but  is  not  familiarly  known,  because,  like  the  for- 
mer,  it  keeps  itself  within  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
seldom  suffering  cither  hunger  or  curiosity  to  bring 
it  near  human  habitations.  Its  notes,  which  are 
loud  and  plaintive,  differ  from  those  of  all  others  of 
its  tribe ;  but  the  bird  is  so  shy  and  suspicious  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds. In  its  fiight  it  seldom  goes  farther  than 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen 
upon  the  ground.  Its  food  consists  of  gniba  aud 
beetles.  In  the  summer,  it  varies  its  fare  with  ber- 
ries and  grapes,  which  it  frequently  hangs,  head 
downwards,  from  the  vine,  to  gather.  When  they 
migrate,  they  proceed  by  day  in  parties  of  half  a 
dozen,  and  at  night  take  shelter  all  together  in  some 
hole  in  e  decaying  tree.  Sometimes  on  these  occa- 
sions, they  have  sharp  conflicts  with  the  Little  Owl, 
in  which  they  generally  prevail  by  perseverance  and 
force  of  numbers. 

This  woodpecker  bores  its  hole  in  a  sound  tree, 
the  male  and  female  laboring  alternately  ;  and  such 
is  the  power  of  their  bills,  that  an  excavation  is 
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sometimes  made  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  nest.  The  eotiaDce  is  just  lai^e 
enough  to  admit  the  bird,  but  it  grows  latter,  and 
becomes  quite  spacious  at  the  farther  end.  The 
eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  white  with  a 
slight  blush,  are  laid  on  the  fragments  of  wood.  The 
young  remain  in  the  hole  till  they  are  fuUy  fledged. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Picas  villostis,  is  a 
pretty  bird,  which  comes  so  familiarly  near  our 
houses,  that  every  one  has  seen  it,  intent  upon  its 
labor,  searching  for  grubs  and  insects,  not  only  in 
trees,  but  in  posts,  rails,  and  all  kinds  of  decaying 
wood.  Its  call  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  it  makes  a 
complaining  sound  as  it  explores  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  It  is  cither  very  tame,  or  so  absorbed  in  its 
employment  as  not  to  regard  the  presence  of  an 
observer.  It  builds  in  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  some- 
times taking  one  which  is  already  hollow,  sometimes 
scooping  out  an  opening,  which  it  does  by  beating 
off  fragments  with  its  bill,  and  scraping  them  out 
with  its  feet.  The  eggs,  like  those  of  others  of  the 
race,  are  white.  The  female  is  known  by  its  want- 
ing the  red  cockade  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker,  Picas  ptibescens,  a 
small  and  very  common  species,  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  former  in  every  thing  but  size.  It  is  often 
called  the  sap-sucker,  from  its  practice  of  making 
perforations  in  circles  on  the  bark  of  trees.  The 
popular  notion  was,  that  this  is  done  in  order  to 
extract  the  juices  of  the  tree;   but  it  is  now  well 
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tmdentood  that  the  bird  it  in  search  of  insects,  and 
that,  BO  far  from  injoring  the  tree,  its  proceeding  is 
highly  beneficial.  It  ia  amusing  to  obserre  the 
teaacious  industry  with  which  this  Uttte  bird  keeps 
on  in  its  labor,  never  leaving  a  spot  till  it  has  been 
thoroughly  explored.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
signal  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  ignorance 
confounds  friends  and  foes,  than  the  case  of  this 
poor  bird,  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  services,  is 
thus  defamed  and  persecuted.  In  summer  it  is  found 
in  the  garden  and  the  forest ;  in  the  winter,  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  window,  on  the  wood-pile  or  some 
old  fruit  tree,  which  it  relieves  from  many  destroy- 
ers. It  is  perfectly  happy  under  all  circumstances, 
and  seems  to  look  at  mankind,  not  with  disgust  and 
wonder  at  their  folly,  but  with  cheerful  confidence 
that  they  will  do  it  justice  at  last. 

The  nest  is  made  like  that  of  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, either  in  sound  or  hollow  branches.  The  eggs, 
commonly  six  in  number,  are  white.  The  extensile 
part  of  the  tongue  of  this  woodpecker,  as  well  as  of 
the  two  last  described,  is  cylindrical,  while  the  ex- 
tremity is  linear,  flat  above,  convex  below,  with  the 
tip  pointed  and  the  edges  serrated  backward ;  so 
that  a  grub,  once  impaled  upon  it,  cannot  easily  be 
withdrawn. 

The  Thbee-toed  Woodpecker,  Picas  tridaety- 
Ivs,  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  but  much  more 
abundantly  in  Maine,  and  those  northern  regions  in 
which  it  resides.  Dr.  Brewer  informs  me,  that  a 
woodpecker,  answering  to  the  description  of  this, 
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was  shot  in  Templetoo,  and  that  it  breeds  as  near 
the  border  as  Keene  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  distin- 
guished hy  its  yellow  crown,  and  that  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  feel  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
In  its  voice  and  habits,  it  most  resembles  the  yellow- 
bellied  ;  its  breeding  habits  are  like  those  of  all  the 
rest ;  its  motions,  like  those  of  the  red-cockaded,  are 
petulant  and  restless,  passing  from  one  tree  to  anoth- 
er, oi  to  different  parts  of  the  same  tree,  without 
taking  time  to  examine  any  single  spot.  lo  the 
middle  of  the  day,  it  is  silent,  and  goes  to  some  soli- 
tary place  to  rest.  It  is  sometimes  seen  chasing  in- 
sects in  the  air,  but  never  hurts  them  on  the  ground. 
Its  flight  is  swift,  gliding  and  undulatory ;  at  every 
gliding,  it  gives  out  a  loud,  shrill  note.  These  birds 
are  more  common  in  the  northern  states,  in  winter, 
than  at  any  other  time ;  because  they  are  then  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  severity  of  the  cold. 


SLENDER    BILLED    BIRDS. 

The  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  SiUa  CaroU- 
nettsis  is  seen  in  autumn  and  winter,  not  because  it 
migrates  to  us  at  that  season,  but  because  the  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  forest  fail,  and  it  resorts  to  fields, 
gardens,  and  the  neigliborhood  of  houses,  in  search 
of  insects,  such  as  ants  and  spiders.  At  a  distance, 
it  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  downy  woodpecker, 
though  more  lively  in  its  motions.     It  moves  side- 
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ways  or  head  downwards,  with  great  rapidity,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  cast  an  inquiring  look 
at  the  observer.  Its  bill  is  strong  and  sharp,  and 
vhevL  it  would  open  an  acorn  or  chestnut,  it  holds  it 
in  a  crevice,  and  splits  it  with  strokes  of  its  bill. 
Its  tongue  is  capable  of  extension  like  the  wood- 
pecker's, so  that  it  has  great  advantages  for  procur- 
ing a  subsistence ;  but,  if  it  were  less  favored,  it 
might  contrive  to  live,  since  it  is  sometimes  seen 
hopping  among  the  poultry  on  the  ground. 

These  birds  chisel  out  a  perforation  in  a  decay- 
ing tree,  in  which  to  deposit  the  eggs.  These  are 
five,  dusky  white,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  lai^er 
end.  The  young  are  fed  and  taught  to  fly  with 
affectionate  care.  They  are  fond  of  roosting  in  their 
own  nest,  and  are  believed  to  return  to  it  year  after 
year.  They  are  easily  known  by  their  cry,  quank, 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  as  they  run  over  a  tree. 

The  Red-bellied  Ndthitch,  Sitta  Canadensis, 
is  more  common  among  us  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  found  farther  south  than  Maryland,  and  becomes 
more  common  as  we  proceed  toward  Maine,  where 
many  of  them  are  hardy  enough  to  encounter  the 
aeverest  winters.  It  is  a  very  active  and  industrious 
bird,  always  running  over  the  branches  of  trees, 
searching  with  sharp  eyes,  sometimes  rapping  with 
its  bill,  and  occasionally  striking  off  a  bit  of  moss  or 
bark,  to  dislodge  the  grub  below ;  the  only  time  it 
has  for  resting  is  at  night,  when,  like  others  of  the 
tribe,  it  holds  by  its  feet  to  the  bark  and  sleeps, 
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head  downwards.  It  seems  almost  indiffereDt  la 
the  preseDce  of  man,  unless  he  comes  near  it  with 
obviously  bad  intentions.  When  it  spends  the  win- 
ter here,  it  ofteti  comes  near  our  dwellings  in  search 
of  food.  Its  flight,  when  seen  here,  seldom  extends 
farther  than  from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  it  must 
have  great  power  to  sustain  itself  on  the  wing,  since 
on  one  of  his  homeward  voyages,  Audubcm  saw  one 
come  on  board  hia  vessel  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  shore  ;  it  alighted  on  the 
rigging,  and  began  to  search  for  food,  but  it  had 
fasted  too  long,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  it 
died. 

This  species  is  partial  to  pine  forests,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  seeds  of  tho  trees.  Its  nest  is  made  in 
dead  stumps,  not  high  above  the  ground.  We  have 
at  present  no  account  of  its  breeding  within  the 
limits  of  our  State. 

The  Black  ahd  White  Creeper,  Certhia  varia, 

comes  from  the  south  in  April,  and  is  seen  numing 
nimbly  round  the  trunks  and  lai^e  branches  of  trees, 
in  search  of  insects,  particularly  ants  and  their  larvse, 
which  are  its  favorite  food.  It  is  an  unsuspiciona 
bird,  always  too  much  taken  up  with  its  own  affidra 
to  pay  much  regard  to  an  observer.  It  moves  by 
short  successive  hops,  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  all 
directions  with  equal  facility,  with  the  head  either 
up  or  down.  It  has  hut  a  very  short  flight,  from  one 
tree  to  another.  Its  notes  are  a  series  of  tweatg, 
rapidly  pronounced,  the  last  greatly  prolonged. 
Audubon  says  that  at  the  south  they  breed  in 
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hirfes  in  trees,  but  Nuttall  found  a  nest  in  Roxbnry, 
OD  the  ground,  protected  by  a  shelving  rock,  and 
composed  of  coarse  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
hemlock,  which  overshaded  the  spot.  The  lining 
was  a  thin  layer  of  hair.  It  contained  four  young 
birds,  about  a  week  old,  which  the  parents  fed  in  his 
presence  without  fear.  The  eggs  are  white,  marked 
with  brownish  red  spots  at  the  larger  end. 

The  Brown  Creeper,  Certhia  familiaria,  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  approach  of  winter,  not  coming 
•ftom  other  regions,  but  only  from  the  forest,  where 
it  passes  the  milder  season.  Its  bill  is  not  powerful, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  rigid  tail,  on  which  it 
rests  while  examining  the  bark  of  trees.  Insects 
we  its  cliief  dependence,  though  it  sometimes  eats 
the  seeds  of  the  pine.  With  us  it  is  not  a  common 
bird,  nor  is  it  known  to  breed  in  our  State. 

The  HumnNo  Bird,  Trockilua  colubris,  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  visiter,  that  generally  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  earliest  blossoms;  and  almost  always  in 
considerable  numbers,  though  sometimes  cold  and 
vet  seasons  destroy  many  of  the  yoimg.  Of  man 
it  is  very  fearless,  being  often  seen  on  flowering  vines 
that  climb  over  windows,  and  sometimes  taking 
courage  to  enter  apartments  in  which  flowers  are  to 
be  found.  Its  bill  is  long,  and  the  tongue  capable 
of  extension.  The  bill  is  inserted  into  the  urns  of 
flowers,  and  then,  darting  out  its  glutinous  tongue, 
it  draws  forth  the  insect  from  its  fragrant  home.  Af- 
ter feeding,  the  bird  settles  on  a  bough  and  dresses 
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its  feathers,  without  caring  who  observes  its  motions. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  honey  of  flowers 
is  its  principal  support ;  it  is  rather  its  luxury  than 
its  means  of  subsistence ;  without  a  supply  of  insects, 
it  will  perish,  as  those  hare  found  who  have  en- 
dearored  to  keep  it  on  honey  and  sugar.  This  deli- 
cate Uttlfl  bird  is  easily  reconciled  to  confioement, 
but  it  is  so  very  sensitive  to  cold,  that  a  northern 
winter  will  destroy  it,  however  carefully  it  is  guarded. 
The  nest  of  the  humming  bird  is  very  ingeniotuiy 
constructed.  It  is  generally  placed  on  the  lat^e  hor- 
izontal branch  of  on  apple  tree,  and  covered  with 
moss  so  as  to  resemble  the  place  where  a  limb  has 
been  taken  off  and  a  circle  of  bark  has  risen  round 
the  spot.  As  the  female  is  green,  birds  of  ^y 
might  easily  pass  over  it,  without  discoveriug  the 
nest  below.  Their  nests  are  sometimes  boilt  in 
small  trees  and  shrubs.  I  have  seen  one  on  the 
drooping  limb  of  a  peach  tree,  not  more  than  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  this  was  carefully  covered 
with  moss,  though  there  was  none  upon  the  tree.  If 
any  one  goes  up  to  the  nest,  the  pareut  flies  up  to 
him  as  an  intimation  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  then 
alights  almost  within  the  reach  of  his  arm,  and 
watches  his  motions  with  composed  attention.  The 
parents  feed  their  young  with  affectionate  care,  till 
they  are  able  to  fly,  and  for  about  a  week  after. 
The  young  do  not  come  to  their  full  plumage  till  the 
following  spring. 
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HALCYONS. 

The  Belted  Einofisher,  Alcedo  alcyon,  is  foand 
is  the  neighborhood  of  fresh  waters  over  all  the 
United  States.  He  may  generally  be  seen  sitting  on 
some  post  or  dead  branch,  near  a  solitary  mill-dam, 
quietly  watching  his  prey  in  the  element  below.  If 
fish  do  not  come  near  him,  he  sweeps  along  the 
course  of  the  stream  with  rapid  flight,  and  occasion- 
ally hovers  over  the  water,  as  if  watching  some- 
thing beneath.  Having  made  sure  of  his  aim,  he 
darts  down,  and  seldom  rises  without  his  prey.  If 
scared  from  his  retreat,  he  flics  off  with  a  grating 
sound  of  displeasure,  resembling  the  noise  of  a 
watchman's  rattle.  When  the  northern  rivera  are 
frozen,  the  kingfisher  resorts  to  the  sea,  where  it 
may  occasionally  be  seen  fishing  as  in  fresh  water. 
The  nest  of  this  bird,  it  is  well  known,  is  made 
in  an  excavation,  scooped  in  the  side  of  a  bank  over- 
hanging a  stream  or  mill  pond.  It  extends  to  several 
feet  in  length,  with  a  larger  chamber  at  the  end. 
The  eggs,  about  six  in  number,  white,  are  depos- 
ited on  some  twigs,  grass  and  feathers. 


SWALLOW    TRIBE. 

The  Pdbple  Martim,  Hirmtdo  purpurea,  is  more 
intimate  with  man  than  any  other  native  bird.  So 
great  a  favorite  is  he,  that  lodgings  are  provided  for 
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him,  by  the  northern  farmer,  by  the  southern  slare, 
and  even  by  the  Indian,  who  puts  up  a  calabash  for 
him  at  his  cabin  doorj  not  wholly  from  benevo- 
lence, but  because  the  martin  pays  rent,  by  keeping 
insects  from  the  deer  skins  and  renison,  exposed  in 
the  air  to  dry. 

The  martin  spends  the  winter  in  the  south,  and 
reappears  in  Louisiana  in  February,  moving  on  de- 
liberately in  immense  flocks,  which  divide  into 
smaller  parties  as  they  proceed.  They  have  a  rapid 
flight,  though  not  equal  in  that  respect  to  the  bam 
swallow.  They  can  drink  and  batbe  on  the  wing, 
without  stopping  for  the  purpose,  by  plunging  hastily 
in  the  stream  and  then  shaking  themselves  to  throw 
ofl*  the  water.  They  alight  on  the  ground,  and  can 
walk  with  ease,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
their  legs,  which  is  unfavorable  to  that  kind  of  pro- 
gression ;  but  flying  is  their  favorite  motioa  ;  and 
in  the  air,  they  can  make  themselves  formidable  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  to  an  enemy  for 
superior  in  size.  Even  the  eagle,  if  he  comes  in 
sight  of  the  martin's  box,  is  compelled  to  retire  in 
di^race. 

The  nest  of  the  martin  is  made,  toward  the  last  of 
April,  of  sticks,  willow  twigs,  grasses,  leaves,  rags 
and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  white,  from  four  to  six 
in  number.  The  male  takes  part  in  the  work  of  in- 
cubation, and  is  very  attentive  to  his  mate.  If  no 
habitation  is  provided  for  them,  they  will  dislodge 
bluebirds  from  their  box,  and  after  depriving  them 
of  their  home,  will  add  insult  to  injury,  abusing  them 
on  every  occasion.     If  no  other  lodgings  can  be 
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found,  they  will  resort  to  a  woodpecker's  bole.  Bat 
they  are  not  often  driTes  to  such  extremities ;  the 
industrious  class  of  the  community  give  them  shelter 
for  the  sake  of  their  monung  call,  which  is  the 
earliest  that  salutes  the  day.  Their  notes  are  goa- 
erally  pleasing,  though  not  in  the  least  musical ; 
and  the  martin,  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held,  flies  carelessly  through  the  street,  poises 
himself  in  the  air  to  look  into  windows,  hangs  by 
the  eaves  of  houses,  plays  with  the  kite-string  of  the 
children,  or  chases  away'  the  cat,  who  seems  to  be 
prowhng  in  search  of  his  young.  As  bis  food  con- 
sists entirely  of  insects,  his  services  are  very  useful. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  they  first  came  into  New 
England  shortly  before  the  revolutionary  war,  but 
whether  their  history  resembles  that  of  the  cliff 
swallow,  in  this  respect,  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine. 

The  Babn  Swallow,  Hirundo  Americana,  like 
the  preceding,  is  generally  welcomed  by  the  farmer, 
who  knows  that  these  birds  are  of  incalculable  ser- 
vice in  protecting  his  cattle  from  the  insects  that 
torment  them  almost  to  madness,  and  therefore  is 
wise  enough  to  allow  them  a  shelter  among  the 
lafteis  of  his  bam.  In  April  they  return  from  the 
south,  and  soon  begin  to  build  against  the  timbers, 
with  pellets  of  mud  from  the  borders  of  some  neigh- 
boring stream,  inlaid  with  slender  grasses,  which 
sorve  to  bind  it  together.  The  eggs  are  while, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  When  the  young  are 
ffedged,  the  parents  use  persuasion  to  induce  them 
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to  come  ont  from  the  nest,  and  try  their  first  flight 
ID  the  bam.  When  they  have  gained  a  little  con- 
fidence, they  go  forth  to  some  wall,  fence  or  tree, 
where  the  parents  can  feed  them  without  trouble. 
They  soon  become  so  expert  in  TecDiving  food,  that 
the  parent  can  feed  the  young  one,  while  both  are  on 
the  wing.  In  fact,  they  seem  in  theii  element  only 
when  fiying,  their  movements  being  easy  and  gnce- 
ful,  apparently  without  effort,  and  so  rapid  that  no 
bird  can  equal  them  in  fleetness.  Before  the  close 
of  summer,  the  bam  swallows  are  seen  in  flocks, 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  and  alighting  on 
churches,  barns  or  high  trees,  chattering  gaily  to 
each  other,  as  if  some  interesting  plan  were  in  view. 
They  are  talking  over  the  subject  of  their  migra- 
tion ;  and  on  some  fair  morning  they  set  forth,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  streams  oi  the  sea  beach,  and 
thus  with  very  little  delay,  proceed  beyond  the  linkita 
of  the  Union.  The  idea  that  these  birds  avoided  the 
severity  of  winter  by  plunging  into  the  mud,  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  No  doubt  many  are  found 
occasionally,  on  draining  mill-ponds,  and  under  cii* 
cumstances  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain;  but 
no  one  pretends  that  one  swallow  has  been  reani- 
mated after  its  submersion,  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  structure  of  the  bird  which  authorizes  us  to 
suppose  that  it  can  live  beneath  the  water.  Least 
of  all  should  we  expect  any  such  proceeding  from 
a  bird  which  can  fly  more  than  a  mile  a  minute,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  can  reach  those  regions  where  the 
flowers  do  not  wither  nor  the  leaves  fall.  When 
they  return    in    the  spring,    the    bank  swallows. 
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which  paas  the  winter  in  Florida,  come  first ;  the 
white-bellied  follows ;  next,  the  purine  martin ;  then, 
the  born  swallowa ;  and  last,  the  chimney  swallows. 
The  probability  is,  that  those  which  are  latest  in 
returning,  come  from  the  most  distant  winter  quar- 
ters, and  that  the  extent  of  their  migration  may  be 
determined  by  the  date  of  their  usual  reappearance 
in  the  spring. 

The  CuTP  Swallow,  Htrundo  fulva,  was  hardly 
known  to  naturalists  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  first  account  of  its  habits  was  derived  from 
Long's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Since 
that  time  the  whole  body  have  commenced  a  great 
system  of  emigration,  moving  gradually  on  towards 
the  Atlantic,  till  now  it  is  become  quite  common  in 
many  parts  of  New  England.  A  peculiar  sagacity 
is  manifested  by  this  and  the  chimney  swallow. 
Its  wild  practice  was  to  build  against  the  sides  of 
cliilis;  but  when  it  comes  into  civilized  life,  it  builds 
imder  eaves  and  cornices,  where  its  nest  is  partially 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  The  first  emigrants  who 
came,  informed  the  rest  of  their  discovery,  and  in- 
duced the  whole  tribe  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
some  of  the  most  important  habits  of  their  hves. 
The  nest  is  a  large  patch  of  clay  mixed  with  sand, 
having  an  entrance  near  the  top,  rounded,  projecting, 
and  bent  downward ;  the  whole  resembling  a  coarse 
earthen  retort,  with  the  neck  broken  off,  stuck  and 
flattened  against  the  side  of  the  building.  The  nest 
has  a  lining  of  dry  grass  and  straw,  on  which  are 
generally  four  eggs,  white,  with  dusky  spots.    These 
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birds  defend  their  nest,  when  attacked,  with  great 
spirit  and  resolution.  They  are  not  common  as  yet 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  in  the  west  they 
begin  to  abound. 

The  White-bellied  Swallow,  Sirundo  bicolor, 

is  not  so  common  in  the  western  part  of  this  State 
as  either  of  the  two  preceding.  It  differs  from 
them  in  nerer  using  mud  in  the  construction  of 
its  nest,  which  is  made  of  dry  grass  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
pure  white.  Other  swallows  are  harmonious  and 
friendly  to  each  other ;  but  these  are  angry  and 
quarrelsome.  In  taking  their  food,  they  make  a 
snapping  noise  with  the  bill.  This  bird  returns  io 
spring  earlier  than  any  of  its  tribe,  except  the  sand 
martin ;  and  though  not  particularly  friendly  to  its 
own  kindred,  it  is  on  good  terms  with  man,  and 
well  disposed  to  accept  the  lodgings  which  he  {«o- 
Tides. 

The  Bane  Swallow,  Hinmdo  riparia,  is  found 
wherever  there  is  a  sandy  bank  on  the  side  of  a  pit 
or  river.  There  it  bores  a  hole  with  its  bill,  below 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bank.  Having  opened  it  so 
fEir  as  to  insert  its  body,  it  scrapes  the  sand  with  the 
feet,  inclining  the  excavation  upward,  in  order  that 
the  waste  earth  may  fall  out  readily  below.  The 
depth  varies,  in  different  situations,  from  two  feet  to 
five ;  the  end  is  enlarged  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  to 
receive  the  nest.  These  birds  are  so  gentle,  indus- 
trious, and  friendly  to  each  other,  that  it  is  quite 
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interesting  to  see  them  engaged  in  their  labor.  They 
often,  unfortunately,  are  compelled  to  work  in  vain. 
Idle  boys  destroy  their  tenement,  or  some  improve- 
ment destroys  the  bank  ;  but  they  are  so  hopeful  and 
persevering,  that  they  will  continue  boring  the  earth, 
even  when  the  shovel,  day  after  day,  destroys  the 
results  of  their  exertion. 

The  nest  is  formed  with  bits  of  dry  grass  and 
feathers.  The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are  from  five 
to  seven,  of  a  pure  white.  The  young,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able,  crawl  to  the  entrance,  where  they 
become  a  prey  to  crows  and  hawks,  which  lie  in 
wait  to  catch  them,  both  at  that  time,  and  after 
they  have  left  the  nest  to  perch  in  trees.  In  winter, 
these  birds  resort  to  East  Florida,  where  they  are 
seen  by  thousands.  Audubon  has  discovered  that 
there  is  another  species,  nearly  resembling  this,  and 
often  confounded  with  it.  He  has  given  it  the  name 
of  rough-winged  swallow,  If.  aerripennis.  The  bill 
is  longer,  with  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  more 
decurved.  The  tail  is  shorter  and  but  slightly 
ema^lnate.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  tarsus,  as  in  the  common  species,  and  the 
wings  extend  half  an  inch  beyond  the  tail. 

The  Chimney  Swallow,  Cypselua  pelasgius,  is  a 
singular  bird,  which  formerly,  when  the  coimtry  was 
unsettled,  made  its  nest  and  place  of  resort  in  hollow 
trees ;  but  having  discovered  that  chimneys  have  an 
advantage  over  those  wild  tenements,  and  that  a 
great  proportion  of  them  are  not  in  use  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  has  now  become  familiar  with  man,  and 
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abounds  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  rillagei  of  tlM 
country.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  May,  ihey  select 
a  chimney  for  their  encampment,  where  both  sexes 
roost  together  at  night ;  and  if  not  disturbed  in  their 
rendezvous,  they  return  to  it  several  yean  in  nio> 
cession.  Here  they  may  be  wen  in  the  evening, 
flying  round  in  broad  circles,  till  it  grows  dark  ;  at 
length,  as  one  passes  over  it,  he  drops  into  it  as  if 
dead.  One  aAer  another,  at  intervals,  follows  his 
example,  whirring  with  theii  wings  as  they  descend, 
and  making  a  sonnd  like  distant  thunder.  They 
spend  the  night  on  the  sides  of  the  flue,  cUngin; 
with  their  claws  and  resting  on  their  tails,  all  in 
profound  repose.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  daybreak, 
all  are  in  motion,  and  they  pour  out  in  a  rushing 
volume,  as  if  the  chimney  were  bursting  out  with 
fiamee ;  for  a  moment  it  trembles  to  its  foundation ; 
but  the  swallows  disperse  to  their  Beveral  cares,  and 
it  is  left  deserted  for  the  day. 

Each  pair  select  a  chimney  in  the  neighborhood, 
taking  one  which  appears  to  be  disused  for  the  sea- 
son. Their  first  process  is  to  collect  twigs,  which 
they  break  off  in  an  ingenious  manner,  grasping 
them  with  their  claws,  and  pushing  the  body  snd- 
dcnly  against  them,  by  which  the  stick  is  separated 
from  the  branch,  with  the  end  in  the  swallow's  grasp. 
These  they  glue  to  the  side  of  the  flue  with  their 
saliva,  to  form  the  frame  work  of  their  nest,  which 
is  placed  four  or  five  feet  from  the  top.  In  this 
rude  basket-work  their  eggs  are  laid,  without  the 
semblance  of  a  lining.  They  axe  white,  and  from 
four  to  six  in  niunber.     In  wet  weather  these  nests 
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8re  often  dislodged,  and  come  down  vlth  the  yonng 
in  them  ;  sometimes  the  young  fall  out  of  the  nest. 
In  either  case,  they  scramble  up  the  chimney  and 
BQpport  themselres  with  their  claws  and  their  tail, 
till  they  are  able  to  fly,  in  a  place  near  the  mouth  of 
the  flue,  where  the  parent  can  conveniently  feed 
them.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer  they  all  dis- 
appear, leaving  us  earlier  than  other  swallows,  be- 
cause they  hare  a  greater  distance  to  go. 

The  Whippoobwiix,  eaprimulgua  voci/erus,  is 
not  often  seen,  becanse  compelled,  by  its  delicate 
sense  of  vision,  to  retreat  into  the  forests  to  escape 
the  blaze  of  day ;  but  every  one  knows  its  wild  and 
melancholy  song,  which,  when  it  first  arrives,  is 
heard  from  the  distant  woods,  but  comes  nearer  as 
the  season  advances,  and  at  last  is  heard  very  near 
the  dwellings  of  men.  The  song  of  birds  is  always 
expressive  of  happiness ;  but  the  complaining  notes 
of  the  whippoorwill  seem  to  indicate  suffering,  and 
create  a  sympathy  in  the  hearer,  which  the  case  of 
the  bird  does  not  call  for  ;  since,  all  this  while,  it  is 
collecting  moths,  beetles,  ants  and  grasshoppers ;  and, 
instead  of  foreboding  change  aad  disaster,  it  is  em- 
{Joyed  advantageously  for  us,  and  no  doubt  to  its 
own  satisfaction,  in  destroying  insects  that  trouble 
the  repose  of  the  cattle.  The  bam-yard  aflbrds  it  a 
foraging  ground,  which  it  often  visits ;  sometimes  it 
takes  its  station  on  the  step  of  the  house  door,  not 
chasing  its  prey  on  the  wing,  like  the  night  hawk, 
but  waiting  till  insects  pass  by ;  when  they  appear,  it 
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rises  to  snatch  them,  and  then  tesomes  its  position, 
and  proceeds  with  its  song. 

The  nest  of  the  whippoorvill,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
have  any,  is  a  mere  hollow  place  in  the  ground,  in 
some  retired  part  of  the  woods.  The  ogga,  bluish 
white,  with  blotches  of  dark  olive,  are  laid  directly 
on  the  ground.  The  young  are  soon  able  to  run 
about,  and  until  they  can  fly,  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  their  resemblance  to  the  ground.  This 
bird  is  very  susceptible  of  cold  ;  dining  the  severe 
season  of  1832,  many  of  them  were  found  dead  in 
New  England  in  the  month  of  June.  It  would  be 
no  subject  of  regret  if  they  were  more  common  in 
Massachusetts,  for  their  note  is  pleasant,  heard  in  the 
silence  of  evening,  and  their  services  in  destroying 
insects  are  not  balanced  by  any  injuries  whatever. 

The  Night  Hawk,  Caprimulgu3  VirginianuM, 
notwithstanding  its  popular  name,  is  much  less  prop- 
erly called  a  bird  of  night  than  the  former.  It  flies 
in  the  day,  even  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  retires 
to  rest  before  it  is  late  in  the  evening,  about  at  the 
time  when  the  whippoorwill  begins  his  song.  Its 
wings  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
its  flight  is  firm  and  graceful ;  it  sweeps  in  circles, 
sometimes  rising  high  in  the  air,  then  shooting  sud- 
denly downward,  with  a  sharp  squeak,  which  seems 
to  say  that  it  has  caught  sight  of  its  victim.  In  the 
evening,  it  flies  lower  than  by  day,  often  striking 
ofl*  wildly  from  its  line  of  flight,  doubtless  to  pursue 
some  insect  which  its  sharp  eye  has  discovered.     It 
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can  hardly  walk  on  the  ground,  nor  even  stand  erect 
Tithout  resting  on  its  breast.  When  it  grows  dark, 
it  alights  on  the  earth,  or  on  fences,  where  it  passes 
the  night,  giving  a  squeak  now  and  then,  as  if  it 
were  still  following  its  prey  in  dreama. 

In  May,  the  female  deposits  her  muddy  colored 
and  freckled  eggs  on  the  naked  ground,  without  any 
sort  of  preparation.  The  young,  like  those  of  the 
|veceding  species,  are  sufficiently  guarded,  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  down,  which  covers  them,  to  the 
ground,  in  which  they  nestle.  The  food  of  the 
night  hawk  consists  of  insects,  which  it  secures  and 
swallows  while  flying.  It  is  strange  that  Wilson  was 
obliged  to  take  so  much  pains  to  show  that  this  and 
the  whippoorwill  are  diflerent  birds,  when,  beside 
that  one  flies  by  day  and  the  other  by  night,  the 
whippoorwill  is  so  formed,  that  he  can  walk  firmly 
and  fast,  while  the  night  hawk  can  hardly  support 
itself  on  the  ground,  and,  when  it  perches,  is  obliged 
to  stand  on  the  branch  lengthwise,  in  order  to  lean 
upon  its  breast.  Beside  this,  the  closed  wings  of  the 
former  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the  tail  by  two  inches, 
while  those  of  the  night  hawk  are  longer  than  the 
tail.  In  the  night  hawk  the  tail  is  forked,  while 
that  of  the  whippoorwill  is  rounded.  It  shows  that 
Wilson  labored  in  a  field  which  had  been  very  Uttle 
explored,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  he  did  not  leave 
more  errors  to  be  corrected,  and  deficiencies  to  be 
supplied,  by  later  observers. 
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PIGEON    TRIBE. 

The  CABOLnrA  Tdstle  Dote,  Cohtmha  CaroU- 
nensis,  is  commoD  enough  at  the  western  part  of 
MassachiuettB,  where  it  is  called  the  Mourning  Dore, 
from  the  plaintiveness  of  its  call,  which  is  often 
heard  in  the  woods.  The  sound  seems  expresaiT* 
of  deep  affliction,  hut  the  hird  that  makes  it  is  Tery 
happy,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  interest  which 
he  inspires.  When  these  dores  come  to  the  north  in 
the  spring,  they  disperse  in  small  parties,  and  it  ia 
not  often  that  more  than  two  are  seen  togetbo:. 
They  are  generally  met  with  in  roads  through  the 
forest,  to  which  they  resort  in  order  to  dust  them- 
selres  and  swallow  gravel.  They  are  by  no  means 
riiy,  though  unobtrusive  in  their  manners ;  they  are 
sometimes  seen  among  the  domestic  poultry,  as  they 
go  to  be  fed  at  the  farmer's  door.  Occasionally  they 
join  the  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons,  and  are  taken  in 
snares,  tc^ether  with  their  relations.  Their  food 
consists  of  grain  and  small  acorns,  together  with 
poke,  partridge,  and  dogwood  berries,  in  their  sea- 
son. They  are  said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  to  raise 
their  young  in  confinement ;  if  so,  they  would  re- 
ward attempts  at  domestication,  since  the  flesh  ia 
pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  woodcock,  by  thoee 
who  profess  to  be  judges  of  such  matters. 

The  Passekgeb  Pigeon,  Columba  migratoria,  is 
a  hardy  wayfarer,  which  cares  very  little  for  climate, 
and  is  governed  in  its  migrations,  not  by  the  desire 
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to  escape  a  cold  climate,  oi  to  build  its  uest  in  a 
mild  one,  but  simply  by  the  necessity  of  going 
where  food  abounds,  becwise  no  small  supply  wiU 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  such  immense  numbers. 
Having  powers  of  vision  equal  to  (heir  power  of 
flight,  they  can  easily  take  a  Burroy  of  the  country 
over  which  they  are  passing  ;  if  they  delennine  to 
descend,  they  break  the  force  of  their  motion  by 
repeated  flappings  of  their  wings,  to  keep  themselves 
from  being  injured  by  dashing  upon  the  ground. 
So  swiftly  do  they  move  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  that  they  have  been  killed  near  New  York, 
with  their  crops  full  of  rice  from  South  Carolina 
plantations.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  their  numbers 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  countless  multitudes 
which  assemble  in  the  west,  where,  as  they  pass 
over,  the  rush  and  roar  seem  like  those  of  a  tornado , 
darkening  all  the  sky.  But  their  numbers,  though 
reduced  from  those  of  former  times,  are  still  consid- 
erable,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  a  neighbor- 
hood that  the  pigeons  are  flying  over,  it  is  the  signal 
for  assembling  all  the  arts  and  instruments  of  de- 
struction. Many  are  shot  with  the  gun ;  many  are 
taken  with  nets  ;  and  others  are  decoyed  by  pigeons 
with  their  eyes  blinded,  which  are  stationed  on  a 
roost,  provided  for  the  purpose  ;  the  roost  being 
shaken  with  a  string,  these  pigeons  open  their  wings 
to  balance  themselves ;  and  the  wayfarers,  supposing 
that  they  have  just  alighted,  after  examining  the  re- 
gion, think  it  safe  to  come  down  and  join  them 
without  farther  investigation. 
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The  accoonts  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  pigeons 
at  the  west  are  almost  incredible.  Some  of  them 
extend  several  miles,  covering  thousands  of  acres; 
the  grass  and  underwood  is  all  destroyed ;  the 
ground  overspread  with  Irmbs,  broken  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  birds  clustering  upon  them,  and 
the  trees  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled  with  the 
axe.  When  the  young  are  fully  grown,  but  have 
not  yet  left  the  nest,  a  general  invasion  is  made 
upon  the  spot.  Hawks  and  eagles  snatch  them 
from  above  ;  hogs  devour  the  thousands  that  fall  to 
the  ground ;  the  axe-men  cut  down  the  trees  most 
loaded  with  nests,  and  the  crash  of  falling  timber 
mingles  with  the  thundering  roar  of  the  wings  of 
ten  thousand  pigeons.  One  large  tree,  as  it  de- 
scends, often  brings  down  several  others,  and  two 
hundred  squabs  have  been  gathered  by  means  of  a 
single  fall.  The  multitudes  of  birds  are  continually 
breaking  down  large  branches  with  their  weight,  so 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  below. 

There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  accounts  given 
of  their  breeding.  Wilson  maintained  that  there  was 
but  a  single  young  one  in  a  nest ;  while  Audubon 
asserts  that  there  are  two.  The  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  birds  would  seem  to  conhrm  the  statement 
of  the  latter.  The  young  come  to  maturity  in  six 
months.  Every  year  they,  at  least,  double  their 
numbers. 

One  office  of  the  pigeon  seems  to  be  to  protect  the 
oak  forests.  It  is  stated,  on  excellent  authority, 
that  for  some  years  after  they  have  occupied  a  par- 
ticular spot  as  their  breeding  place,  the  oaks,  (oi 
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many  miles  aiou&d,  are  remarkably  free  &om  the 
gieea  caterpillars,  by  which  they  are  apt  to  be  in- 
fested. 


GALLINACEOUS    BIRDS. 

The  Wild  Torket,  Meleagris  galhpavo,  was 
formerly  codudod  id  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
tut  has  gradually  disappeared  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization,  and  is  rare,  except  in  the  un- 
settled regions  of  the  west.  It  is  still  found  occa- 
sionally in  OUT  western  mountains,  and  also  on  the 
Holyoke  range,  where  some  are  taken  almost  eyery 
year.  Its  migrations,  like  those  of  the  pigeon,  are 
irregular,  haying  nothing  to  do  with  seasons,  and  are 
governed  wholly  by  the  supply  of  food.  This  fine 
bird  is  so  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  that  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  describe  it  at  large  ;  in  a  few 
years  it  will  doubtless  leave  us  forever. 

The  AjiEHicAti  Q.CA1L,  or  Partridge,  Perdix  Fir- 
giniana,  is  quite  common  in  Massachusetts,  where 
it  bears  the  former  name ;  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states,  it  is  always  known  by  the  name  of 
Partridge.  It  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year, 
and  sometimes  suffers  so  much  from  the  deep  snows, 
that  it  may  be  seen  in  the  sheds  and  near  the  houses 
of  our  largest  villages,  in  search  of  shelter  and  food. 
A  party  will  sometimes  resist  the  cold  by  collecting 
in  a  circle,  pressing  close,  with  their  heads  outward, 
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borrowing  waimth  from  each  other;  bnt  in  onr 
fiercest  winter  storms  they  eometimea  perish  under 
the  drifted  snow. 

The  quail  is  a  gentle  bird,  and  fond  of  associating 
with  its  own  race,  though  not  in  large  numbers.  It 
generally  resorts  to  opeu  fields  in  search  of  food, 
such  as  grain,  buck  wheat  and  Indian  com.  It 
sometimes  joins  the  parties  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
scratches  the  ground  after  their  example.  Though 
it  is  fond  of  grain,  it  requires  something  more  for 
its  support ;  and  the  demand  of  the  yoimg  quails  f« 
insects  makes  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  ot  its 
domestication.  The  female  prepares  a  nest  of  vari- 
ous grasses,  arranged  in  an  oven-like  form,  under  the 
protection  of  a  tuft,  and  partly  simk  in  the  ground. 
The  eggs  are  from  ten  to  eighteen,  of  a  pure  white. 
The  male  takes  part  in  sitting,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  they  are  able  to  leave  the  nest 
Wilson  believed  that  the  quail  might  be  domesti- 
caled.  Its  tiggs  have  sometimes  been  hatched  by  the 
common  hen,  and  the  chickens  are  sufficiently  tame ; 
but  though  kept  through  the  season  and  the  suc- 
ceeding winter,  they  go  away  in  the  spring.  Two 
that  were  brought  up  by  a  hen,  as  soon  as  they  were 
tmned  off,  associated  with  the  cows,  going  with 
them  to  the  pasture  in  the  morning,  returning  at 
night,  and  standing  by  them  when  they  were  milked, 
waiting  to  share  their  lodgings  in  the  barn.  These, 
however,  contented  as  they  appeared,  deserted,  like 
all  the  rest,  in  the  spring.  This  wildness  might, 
after  a  time,  be  overcome ;  but  there  would  be 
more  difficulty  in  supplying  all  the  food  they  require. 
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and  after  all  it  would  be  doubtful  vbether  success 
would  repay  the  care  and  attention  which  it  would 
demand. 

The  note  of  the  quail  is  well  known,  being  gen- 
erally interpreted  into  the  prediction,  more  wet,  more 
vet ;  the  sounds  are  continued  for  a  long  time. 
This  note  of  the  male  is  most  frequent  and  loud  in 
the  month  of  September.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
introductory  whistle  preceding  the  clear  and  em- 
j^atic  more  vtet,  or  bob  white.  This  call  may  be 
easily  imitated  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird.  When  a 
covey  are  about  to  take  wing,  they  make  a  sound 
resembling  that  of  young  chickens ;  when  they  sep- 
arate, the  parent  assembles  them  by  a  plaintive  and 
expressive  call. 

The  RuFrED  Gaavs,  Tetrao  umbellus,  is  called 
pheasant  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  and 
partridge  in  New  England  ;  a  confusion  of  names 
somewhat  perplexing.  These  elegant  birds  gener- 
ally keep  themselves  within  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
and  prefer  those  which  grow  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains. There  they  can  find  their  food  at  all  seasons ; 
it  consists,  in  spring  and  auttunn,  of  the  buds  of 
various  trees,  the  catkins  of  the  alder  and  hazle, 
and  all  the  berries  that  the  fields  and  forest  afTord. 
In  winter,  they  live  on  the  bnds  of  apple-trees,  lau- 
rels and  azaleas,  together  with  the  berries  of  the 
wintergreen,  and  the  favorite  partridge  berry,  which 
they  are  able  to  rescue  from  the  snow. 

The  ruffed  grous  begins  its  drumming  in  April ; 
the  sound  is  heard  most  frequently  at  the  begitming 
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and  at  the  close  of  day.  It  is  produced  by  the  male, 
who  beats  his  sides  with  such  a  rapid  motion  as  to 
make  this  sound  resembling  distant  thunder,  which 
is  heard  at  a  prodigious  distance  in  the  woods.  It 
is  said  to  be  imitated  by  striking  an  inflated  bladder 
with  a  stick  ;  on  hearing  it,  the  male  takes  it  for  s 
challenge,  and  as  he  comes  forth  to  do  battle  with 
his  supposed  rival,  he  falls  an  easy  prey.  The  nest 
is  constructed  in  May.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
handful  of  leaves,  spread  under  a  bush,  or  at  the  side 
of  a  fallen  log,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  quail,  it  has  no 
roof  above.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen, 
brownish  white.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  hatched,  aud  are  led  by  the  mother  with  a  cluck 
like  that  of  the  hen.  If  the  family  are  surprised, 
the  mother  resorts  to  arts  like  those  of  the  quail, 
throwing  herself  ou  the  ground,  fluttering  and  beat- 
ing with  her  wings,  as  if  hardly  able  to  move  ;  and 
while  she  thus  draws  off  the  attention  of  the  intru- 
der,  slie  calls  to  the  young  to  disperse  and  hide 
themselves.  They  do  this  so  effectually  that  they 
are  seldom  found,  though  they  only  creep  among  the 
dry  leaves,  or  remain  perfectly  still,  trusting  that 
their  resemblance  to  the  earth  will  conceal  them 
from  an  mifriendly  eye. 

The  old  birds,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  hunter, 
if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  save  themselves  by 
diving  into  it,  and  working  their  way  out  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  went  in.  Much 
as  they  are  pursued,  they  are  still  abundant  in 
New  England,  and  the  wildness  of  their  habits  will 
save  them  from  extermination  so  long  as  the  forests 
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are  pennitted  to  last.  They  are  now  cut  down  with 
wanton  profusion ;  and  as  fast  as  they  are  cleared 
away,  biids  of  this  description  are  driven  to  other 
regions  less  infested  by  man. 

The  Pinnated  Grous,  Tetrao  aq>ido,  was  once 
▼ery  common  in  New  England,  but,  being  more  shy 
than  the  preceding  species,  it  has  already  been  driven 
from  all  but  a  very  few  places,  where  it  is  compara- 
tively free  from  intrusion.  Audubon  says,  that  when 
he  first  went  to  Kentucky,  they  were  so  abundant, 
that  they  could  haidly  be  given  away  ;  now,  hardly 
one  can  be  found  in  the  state,  and  they  are,  in  like 
manner,  fast  disappearing  from  all  the  settled  parts 
of  the  west.  In  Massachusetts,  laws  have  been  en- 
acted to  preserve  the  heath-hen,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  withstand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature  by  legislative  enactments, 
and  the  same  causes  which  have  removed  the 
greater  proportion  will  soon  deprive  lis  of  all.  The 
better  way  is  to  try  the  experiment  of  domestica- 
tion ;  the  bird  is  easily  tamed,  and  breeds  in  confine- 
ment. Some  which  Audubon  kept  for  the  purpose, 
soon  became  familiar,  and  would  eat  from  the  liand 
as  readily  as  common  fowls.  Unfortunately,  they 
became  so  destructive  to  the  vegetables  of  the  gar- 
den, that  he  was  obliged  to  have  them  killed ;  but 
the  experiment  proceeded  far  enough  to  show,  that 
neither  the  natural  wildness  of  the  bird,  nor  the  want 
of  proper  food,  would  prevent  their  being  reared  by 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 

The  grous  feeds  on  berries  of  various  kinds,  in 
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their  season,  the  scorns  of  dwarf  oaks,  and  the  bnds 
and  leaves  of  trees.  In  sominer,  they  {Uclc  whortle- 
berries Slid  cranberries,  and  sometimes  venture  into 
a  field  to  pick  the  leaves  of  clover.  It  is  said,  that, 
sometimes  in  winter,  when  they  are  heud  pressed 
with  hunger,  they  will  feed  on  the  bnds  of  the  pine. 
They  are  also  known,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
join  the  domestic  poiUtry. 

The  tooting,  for  which  these  birds  are  remarkable, 
is  produced  by  means  of  the  air  bags  at  the  side. 
When  these,  resembling  a  small  orange,  are  inflated, 
the  bird  lowers  its  head,  opens  its  bill,  and  sends 
forth  the  air  contained  in  these  receptacles,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  rolling  notes,  like  those  of  a  muffled  drum. 
In  parts  of  the  country  where  the  birds  are  become 
few  and  wild,  this  sound  is  seldom  made  aAer  sun- 
rise, and  sometimes  the  battles  of  the  rival  males 
are  carried  on  in  silence,  and  tlie  scratching  ground$ 
carefully  concealed. 

The  nest  is  bnilt  in  May,  with  dry  leaves  and 
grasses,  interwoven,  and  is  carefully  placed  amidst 
the  tall  grass  of  a  large  tuft,  where  it  is  not  often 
discovered.  The  eggs,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  num- 
ber, resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  though 
somewhat  larger  in  size.  The  female  sits  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
leads  them  away  from  the  nest.  When  surprised, 
they  conceal  themselves,  like  young  partridges,  and 
one  may  search  for  them  in  vain,  thougii  perhaps  he 
is  treading  them  under  his  feet.  In  autumn,  the 
different  families  associate  together,  sometimes  in 
very  large  parties.     Their  most  dangerous  enemies 
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are  the  hawk,  the  skunk,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
destroyers,  man. 

The  only  place  where  they  are  nov  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  in  Martha's  Tineyard,  and  one  small 
ifdand  near  it ;  and  there,  though  pains  are  taken  to 
protect  the^,  they  are  said  to  diminish  fast,  the  high 
price  which  they  command  in  the  market,  being  a 
strong  temptation  to  shoot  them.  Cats,  also,  which 
run  wild  in  the  island,  do  their  part  in  the  work  of 
extermination.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  all  their 
timidity,  they  have  remained  so  long,  but  their  pa- 
tience and  their  attachment  to  their  old  haunts  will 
be  wearied  out,  and  other  means  must  be  found  to 
gratify  the  epicure's  taste,  and  the  sportsman's  love 
of  pleasiue.  The  order  of  nature  supplies  such 
game,  as  a  resource  for  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
while  the  process  of  clearing  the  soil  goes  on ;  till 
the  earth  is  subdued,  the  deer,  the  birds,  and  the 
fish,  supply  means  of  sustaining  life.  But  when 
agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  of  life,  begin  to  be 
pursued  with  profit  and  success,  these  resources  cease 
to  be  needed  ;  the  habits  of  the  hunter  are  inconsis- 
tent with  regular  industry  ;  and  as  the  game  would 
only  serve  to  tempt  men  away  from  their  cares  and 
duties,  the  forests  and  streams  are  deserted,  and 
their  wild  tenants  go  where  there  are  other  adven- 
turers who  need  them.  If  the  gallinaceous  tribes 
can  be  preserved,  it  is  by  domestication,  not  by  law. 
Experiments  should  be  made  for  several  years  in 
succession,  and  if  these  fail,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  lose  them. 
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WADING    BIRDS. 

The  Sandebling,  Catidria  m-enaria,  ia  an  au- 
tumnal and  winter  visiter,  which  aniTes  from  its 
northern  breeding  places  in  August,  and  sjoeads 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  They  aie 
seen  in  flocks,  running  in  the  face  of  the  waves,  and 
uttering  a  plaintive  whistle,  as  they  gather  the  small 
shell  fish,  insects,  and  other  minute  animals,  with 
which  the  beach  abounds.  This  bird  obtains  much 
of  its  subsistence  by  inserting  its  bill  obliquely  in 
the  sands ;  it  does  this  with  great  activity,  and  when 
the  tide  is  going  down,  great  numbers  of  the  holes 
which  are  made  by  this  process,  are  seen  upon  the 
wet  beach.  They  can  run  very  fast  upon  the  sands ; 
their  Sight  is  rapid,  but  they  generally  alight  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot  whence  they  started. 
When  they  return  to  us  in  autumn,  from  the  northern 
regions,  they  are  in  good  order  for  eating,  and  their 
flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

The  Black  necked  Hilt,  Himantopus  nigricolUs, 
if  known  at  all  in  Massachusetts,  appears  only  as  an 
accidental  visiter.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  a  bird, 
somewhat  answering  to  the  description  of  this,  has 
been  seen  occasionally  near  New  Bedford,  but  he  has 
never  obtained  a  specimen. 

The  Ahericait  Otster-catcher,  Hamatopus  ptU- 
tiatua,  is  found  along  our  whole  Atlantic  coast,  but 
more  rarely  in  New  England  than  In  other  parts  of 
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the  country.  It  spends  the  winter  in  the  south,  and 
returns  to  the  north  in  spring.  Its  breeding  places 
extend  from  the  middle  states  to  Labrador,  where 
it  was  found  breeding  in  July.  Dr.  Brewer  informs 
me  that  he  has  once  found  this  bird  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  learn  from  Audubon,  that  he  has  never 
found  the  Htsmatopus  oatralegus,  described  by  Wil- 
son, in  any  part  of  this  country,  and,  though  he 
does  not  say  it  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  more  likely 
that  this  species  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  than  that 
it  should  hare  escaped  his  searching  observation. 
This  bird  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach,  flying 
off  the  moment  it  perceives  that  any  one  is  watching 
it ;  so  that  it  was  only  with  a  telescope  that  he  could 
observe  its  motions,  as  it  probed  the  sand  with  its 
bill,  tore  off  the  limpets  by  inserting  its  bill  as  a 
wedge  between  the  fish  and  the  rock,  or  beat  a  shell 
fish  against  the  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
shell.  These  birds  return  to  the  soulh  early  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  GoLUEN  Plover,  Charadrius  pluvialis,  is  a 
common  bird  on  our  coast  in  spring  and  autumn, 
when  they  return  from  their  breeding  places  in  the 
north,  and  prolong  their  stay,  till  they  are  driven 
away  by  the  approach  of  winter.  They  live  princi- 
pally on  such  insects  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  ;  they  aie  sometimes  seen  patting  the  earth 
with  their  feet,  to  force  out  the  worm  from  his  bur- 
row, but  when  grasshoppers  are  to  be  had,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  plover's  favorite  food.  They  assem- 
ble in  such  immense  flocks,  that  on  one  occasion, 
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when  Aadnbon  accompanied  some  French  gunnen 
from  New  Orleans  to  shoot  them,  one  man  killed 
sixty-three  dozens  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  When 
they  are  about  taking  their  departure,  they  assemble 
in  lai^e  flocks  in  the  morning,  though  they  rest  apart 
from  each  other  at  night ;  and  at  such  times,  they 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  in  nets,  which  they 
are  driven  into  by  creating  a  panic  among  them. 
No  difference  can  be  detected  between  this  and  the 
golden  plovei  of  Europe ;  it  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  bird  so  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  known  world. 

The  Piping  Plover,  Ckaradrius  melodus,  so 
called  from  its  pleasant,  though  plaintive  note,  is 
found  along  our  whole  coast  in  summer.  They 
spend  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  th6  southern 
states.  In  the  spring  they  proceed  to  the  eastward  in  ' 
pairs  ;  if  they  find  a  suitable  breeding  place  on  the 
way,  they  alight  and  take  possession,  and  as  they 
are  soon  joined  by  others,  they  soon  form  a  consid- 
erable party.  In  autumn,  they  move  in  flocks  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  always  keeping  near  the  shore. 
Its  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  but  it  is  more  remark- 
able  for  its  swiftness  in  running,  which  is  so  great, 
that  it  eludes  the  eye,  and  reposes  quietly  on  the 
sand,  which  it  so  much  resembles  that  it  has  no  feai 
of  being  detected.  I  have  no  information  of  its  neat 
having  been  found  in  our  State,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  that  it  should  breed  so  far  on  cacli  side  of  us,  and 
yet  pass  us  by.  Tlie  piping  plover  is  valued  as 
game,  but  the  sportsman  generally  gives  his  attention 
to  birds  of  lai^er  si2e. 
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Wilson's  Plotcb,  Gliaradritu  Wiboniua,  k  spe- 
oies  resembling  the  {necediog,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  great  ornithologist,  is  a  constant  resident  in 
the  southern  states,  but  was  supposed  never  to  come 
&rther  to  the  east  than  Long  Island.  Audubon 
thought  it  strange  that  its  range  should  be  so  lim- 
ited, compared  with  that  of  the  piping  plover.  I 
am,  however,  infonnecl  by  Dr.  Brewer,  that  Wilson's 
[dover  was  abundant  at  Nahant,  in  August  of  the 
last  year.  It  was  probably  some  irregular  movement, 
which  would  not  be  repeated  every  year,  since  it  is 
I»rdly  to  be  supposed  that  the  bird  should  be  often 
in  our  limits,  and  yet  escape  the  eye  of  so  many 
itecurate  observers. 

The  KiLDEEs  Plover,  Charadriua  vodfents,  is  a 
common  bird,  which  spends  the  winter  at  the  south, 
but  returns  early  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  coast  and 
8{»«ading  over  the  inland  country,  where  it  is  found 
in  open  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  kill-dee.  It  seems  to  have 
great  sagacity  in  suspecting  danger.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  horses,  cows  and  sheep,  it  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent ;  but  if  a  man  or  dog  appears,  it  betrays  ex- 
treme uneasiness  and  distrust.  When  they  move  in 
small  flocks,  they  appoint  one  as  sentinel,  who  stands 
on  tiptoe,  watching  all  the  objects  around ;  when 
any  thing  appears,  in  the  least  suspicious,  it  sounds 
the  alarm,  and  the  place  is  at  once  deserted. 

The  kildeer  plover  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground 
of  a  field,  or  the  sand  of  the  downs,  sometimes  lin- 
ii^  it  with  giasi,  at  oUieis  laying  the  eggs  on 
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the  naked  earth ;  they  are  four  in  number,  of  a  cream 
color,  blotched  with  black  ;  the  young  run  about  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  the  parents  are  kept 
in  perpetual  agitation  by  fears  for  their  safety. 

The  food  of  the  kildeer  consists  of  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  snails  and  earth  worms.  They  often  strike 
their  bill  into  the  ground,  in  search  of  their  prey. 
In  the  meadow,  they  pat  the  ground,  to  force  out 
the  worms,  and  sometimes  follow  the  ploughman, 
to  seize  those  which  he  has  turned  out  from  the 
ground.  They  have  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  body, 
when  about  to  pick  up  their  food,  in  order  to  bring 
their  bills  to  the  earth  to  reach  their  prey.  The 
flesh  of  this  plover  is  often  eaten  in  the  fall,  but 
at  other  seasons  it  is  poor  and  ill  flavored  ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  time  when  it  is  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  shooting. 

The  Sehipalmated  Plover,  Charadrius  semi' 
palmalua,  is  not  an  imcommon  bird,  and  is  seen  on 
our  coast  in  the  spring,  from  the  last  of  April  till  the 
end  of  May  ;  then  it  goes  to  hif  h  northern  latitudes 
to  spend  the  breeding  season,  at  which  time,  Dr. 
Richardson  assures  us,  they  abound  in  the  arctic 
regions.  As  soon  as  the  young  have  acquired 
strength  for  the  journey,  they  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn, and  early  in  August  they  again  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  our  shores.  They  feed  on  land  as  well 
as  marine  insects,  though  they  arc  generally  seen 
playing  before  the  waves  on  the  beach.  They  are 
found  in  the  markets  of  our  cities  at  the  close  of 
summer,  and  are  well  esteemed  for  food. 
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The  Black-bclliks  Plovcb,  Charadriua  Helvet- 
ictts,  called  sometimes  the  large  Whistling  Field 
Plover,  because  of  its  attachment  to  nevly-ploughed 
fields,  where  it  finds  the  insects  and  berries  which 
compose  its  food,  is  found  over  a  large  extent  of 
coontry,  having  breeding  places  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  most  distant  northern  regions  known  to  civ- 
ilized man.  It  often  chooses  the  field  for  the  place 
of  its  nest,  which  is  carelessly  made  of  dry  grass, 
and  in  which  are  laid  four  eggs,  of  cream  color, 
dashed  with  black.  Nuttall  says,  that  their  nests  are 
of  nu'e  occurrence  in  New  England,  but  does  not 
say  whether  he  had  ever  found  them.  In  tho  sum- 
mer they  feed  on  various  berries,  and  are  valued  as 
food.  At  the  close  of  August,  they  go  down  with 
their  young  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  where  they 
live  on  such  materials  as  the  shores  afford  them. 
They  are  called  the  beetle-headed  plovers,  and  some- 
times the  kildeer,  from  their  cry,  in  which  they  re- 
semble that  restless  bird,  as  well  as  in  their  never- 
resting  suspicion.  Toward  the  last  of  September 
they  collect  in  great  flocks,  preparatory  to  their 
migration,  but  linger  with  us  for  a  considerable 
time  before  they  go. 

The  TcRNBTOWE,  Strepailua  interpres,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  habit  of  turning  over  stones 
with  the  bill  and  sometimes  the  breast,  to  find  in- 
sects and  worms  beneath  them,  a  habit  which  they 
are  said  to  retain  when  in  a  domesticated  state. 
They  arrive  in  the  spring,  and  linger  on  the  shores 
till  the  summer,  when  they  hairy  away  to  the  deso- 
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late  coasts  of  the  northern  ocean,  vheie  they  taeed. 
They  rottirn  in  August,  and,  as  the  weather  grows 
cold,  move  off  to  the  south,  extending  their  migration 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  turnatone  flies 
with  a  loud  twittering  note,  and  runs  with  its  wings 
lowered,  but  not  rapidly.  They  do  not  collect  in 
great  numbers,  like  the  sandpipers,  bat  are  seen  in 
small  parties  of  three  or  four.  The  bill  resembles 
that  of  the  nuthatch,  and  is  used  with  great  skill 
in  collecting  food.  It  is  strong  enough  to  break 
the  shells  of  many  small  shell  fish ;  from  others,  it 
picks  out  the  flesh  like  the  oyster  catcher. 

The  Great  Blue  Heboid,  Ardea  herodias,  is  a 
constant  resident  in  Massachusetts,  searching  for  ita 
prey,  in  winter,  in  springs  and  ponds,  which  are  not 
sealed  up  by  the  cold.  It  seems  indiflerent  to  cU- 
mate,  but  is  not  found  very  far  to  the  north,  though 
it  is  seen  westward  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  shy  and  suspicious  bird,  with  most  penetra- 
ting and  far-reaching  powers  of  vision,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  diiiicult  to  approach  it,  except  in  the  depth 
of  the  wood.  Their  principal  food  is  fish  ;  but  they 
have  an  extensive  bill  of  fere,  embracing  frogs,  liz- 
ards, meadow  mice,  young  rats,  snakes  and  birds.  It 
does  not  refuse  insects  when  it  can  find  nothing  bet- 
ter ;  but  it  prefers  fish,  and  has  been  known  to  ex- 
pose itself  so  much  in  order  to  secure  it,  as  to  plunder 
a  pond  of  its  gold  fish.  It  suffered  the  penalty  of  its 
transgression,  but  not  till  it  had  eaten  the  last  fish. 
The  amount  which  it  will  devour  exceeds  belief. 
These  birds  have  great  strength  and  spirit,  so  as  to 
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make  it  dangerous  even  for  a  man  to  encounter 
them,  since  they  seem  to  know  the  points  most  un- 
guarded, and  always  aim  at  the  eye.  The  blue  her- 
on breeds,  under  various  circumstances,  sometimes  in 
communities,  sometimes  apart ;  some  Bests  are  in 
very  tall  trees,  some  lower,  and  others  are  on  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  three,  of  a  bluish  white 
color,  and  larger  than  those  of  a  hen.  The  old  ones 
|St>vide  very  liberally  for  the  young  till  they  are  able 
to  shift  for  themselves,  when  they  turn  them  adrift 
without  ceremony,  and,  from  want  of  experience, 
they  often  suffer  for  the  want  of  food.  They  take 
three  years  to  reach  maturity,  and  even  after  that 
period  they  sometimes  continue  to  grow. 

The  Great  White  Hekon,  Ardea  egretta,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  sometimes  seen  as  far  eastward 
as  Massachusetts. 

The  Whpte  Hebon,  Ardea  alba,  is  inserted  on  the 
authority  of  Audubon,  who,  as  Dr.  Brewer  informs 
me,  has  ascertained  that  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
this  State.  Its  principal  residence  is  in  the  southern 
regions,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  north,  it  is  found 
on  the  low  marshy  shores  of  rivers  and  broad 
swamps,  where  it  is  open  to  view,  but  contrives  to 
escape  from  injury  by  its  watchful  suspicion. 

The  Snoitt  Heron,  Ardea  candidissima,  is  insert- 
ed on  thp  same  great  authority ;  but  it  seldom  comes 
iarther  to  the  north  than  New  York.     It  was  said  to 
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proceed  as  fat  as  the  gtilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but 
Wilson  was  probably  misled  by  his  inronner.  They 
come  from  the  soiiih  in  May,  and  in  stimmcr  they 
arc  seen  along  the  coast  from  this  Stale  to  the  gnlf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  fine  looking  bird,  with  animated 
and  graceful  motions  ;  if  wounded,  it  defends  itself 
vigorously,  and  sometimes  inflicts  a  severe  wound. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  signal  for  ils  departure. 
This  heron  is  often  exposed  for  sale  in  (he  southern 
markets,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  the  flesh 
is  said  to  be  good. 

The  NicHT  Heron,  Ardea  nyclicorax,  called  the 
Qua-bird  from  its  peculiar  call,  is  found  in  the  sauih- 
ern  states  throughout  the  year,  but  many  of  them 
come  to  the  north  in  spring,  and  their  breeding 
places  extend  as  far  eastward  as  Maine.  One  of 
tlieir  breeding  places  is  found  in  a  marshy  island 
in  Fresh  pond,  in  Cambridge,  where  they  continue 
to  resort,  though  exposed  to  much  persecution. 
Their  sight  by  day  is  imperfect;  but  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  so  qtiick,  that  it  is  very  diffictilt  to  ap- 
proach them.  They  have  a  strong  and  steady  flight, 
and  seldom  alight  on  the  ground,  without  first  rest* 
ing  on  the  neighboring  trees  to  examine  the  spot. 
On  the  ground  it  walks  stooping,  and  is  constantly 
moving  about  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of 
frogS;  tadpoles,  water  insects,  and  fish,  which  it  wades 
deep  in  the  wotcr  to  procure.  When  satiated,  it  re- 
tires to  a  tree  or  a  swamp,  and  theie  reposes  on  one 
leg,  but  starts  from  its  dumber  on  the  least  alarm. 
When  taken,  it  defends  itself  with  its  bill,  but  some- 
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times  uses  its  clows  with  serious  effect,  making  a 
rough  and  angry  sound,  and  constantly  attempting  to 
escape. 

The  nest  is  formed  of  sticks  arranged  on  each 
other  so  carelessly,  that  it  is  sometimes  overset  by 
the  young.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a  light 
sea  green.  The  young  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
nest ;  as  soon  as  they  arc  able,  they  climb  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  there  wait  to  be  fed.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  pigeon. 
They  undergo  three  annual  changes  of  plumage  be- 
fore they  reach  their  mature  state. 

The  American  Bittern,  Ardea  minor,  sometimes 
called  the  Night  Hen,  from  its  nocturnal  habits,  is 
a  retired  bird,  which  remains  hidden  in  the  reeds 
and  sedge  throughout  the  day,  never  leaving  its  re- 
treat, except  in  cases  of  alarm.  It  then  flics  off  with 
a  h(^low  cry,  and  as  its  motions  arc  heavy,  it  is  ea- 
sily brought  down.  They  feed  mostly  in  the  night, 
and  it  is  in  the  dusk  of  morning  and  evening  that 
their  booming  note  is  usually  heard.  They  breed  in 
the  northern  regions,  where  their  nests  are  made  in 
swamps  among  the  coarse  grass ;  the  eggs  are  four, 
of  a  green  color.     The/  also  breed  in  this  State. 

The  Gbeen  Heron,  Ardea  virescens,  is  better 
known  than  any  other  of  the  tribe,  and,  without  any 
reason,  is  held  in  general  contempt.  He  cares  very 
little,  however,  for  the  scorn  or  favor  of  man,  and 
neither  seeks  nor  fears  his  society.  He  prefers  the 
solitude  of  swamps  and  marshes,  where  he  can  asso- 
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ciate  with  birds  of  habits  similar  to  bis  own,  and 
there  seeks  his  subsisteace  from  the  vaten  or  the 
muddy  shores.  If  fishes  or  frogs  make  their  appear- 
ance, for  which  he  waits  patiently,  he  seizes  them 
with  great  adroitness  ;  dragonflies  and  other  insects 
also  serve  to  help  nut  his  fare.  When  surprised,  he 
rises  with  a  hollow  scream,  but  flies  only  to  a  little 
distance,  as  if  considering  just  how  far  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs,  and  placed 
on  trees ;  the  eggs  four,  of  a  pale  blue.  They  some- 
times breed  apart,  sometimes  in  company  with  each 
other,  and  not  unfrequeutly  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  larger  herons.  They  come  from 
the  south  in  April,  and  return  in  October,  not  in  large 
flocks,  but  in  small  family  parties. 

The  Least  Bittebn,  Ardea  exilis,  the  smallest  of 
this  class  of  birds,  is  so  slender  that  it  can  pass  be- 
tween two  books  set  an  inch  apart  from  each  other, 
without  displacing  them.  From  their  habit  of  re- 
tiring into  extensive  marshes,  they  are  but  seldom 
seen,  as  they  rise  only  in  sudden  alarm.  At  such 
times,  they  fly  slowly  and  timidly ;  but,  like  other 
nocturnal  birds,  as  the  enemy  comes  or,  their  flight 
grows  confident  and  strong.  Its  food  consists  of 
snails,  tadpoles,  field  mice  and  moles,  which  it  col- 
lects, sometimes  by  day,  but  more  frequently  at 
night;  in  the  day,  they  sleep  so  soundly  that  they 
are  sometimes  approached  and  caught  in  the  hand. 
Their  nest  is  among  coarse  grasses,  and  either  on  the 
ground  or  attached  to  the  stalks  a  little  way  above 
it.    It  is  formed  of  dried  weeds,  and  contains  three 
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or  foOT  eggs,  of  a  dall  yellowish  green.  Though 
they  breed  here,  their  nests  are  seldom  found,  and 
no  one  has  yet  given  an  account  of  their  migrations. 

The  Bat  Ibis,  Ihis  fakinelhta,  is  a  rare  and  acci- 
dental visiter,  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Nuttall, 
who  says  that  a  single  specimen  is  sometimes  offered 
for  sale  in  the  market  at  Boston. 

The  LoNO-BiLLED  CuKLEW,  Numejtius  longiros- 
tria,  is  seen  in  Massachusetts  in  the  spring,  on  its 
way  to  the  north  to  breed;  in  August  they  return, 
to  spend  the  winter  in  warmer  regions.  Dr.  Brewer 
tells  me  that  he  has  seen  large  flocks  of  them  at  Na- 
hant,  and  they  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  in 
Boston,  at  the  close  of  the  summer.  The  name  cur- 
lew, is  an  imitation  of  their  cry  of  alarm,  by  coun- 
terfeiting which,  the  fowler  takes  advantage  of  their 
sympathy,  and  brings  them  within  his  fatal  reach. 

The  Es^niHAiTx  CcrijEw,  Numenius  Bfudsonicus, 
passes  the  winter  at  the  south,  and  returns  in  the 
sjHing,  on  its  way  to  the  north,  where  it  breeds ;  but 
in  what  place  is  not  known.  Audubon  could  not 
find  them  at  Labrador,  nor  leam  that  any  had  ever 
been  seen  in  that  country.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber they  return,  and  many  of  them  are  shot  in 
Boston  harbor.  They  are  found  in  pastures  as  well 
as  marshes,  feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  berries,  till 
the  time  of  their  departure,  when  they  assemble  in 
la^e  docks,  preparatory  to  their  migration. 
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The  Small  Esquimaux  Cublew,  Nttmemvs  boreof 
lis,  like  the  precedinjt,  goes  to  the  north  in  the  spring. 
Though  they  abounded  at  I^brador,  Audubon  found 
none  remaining  to  breed  there ;  they  also  proceed  be- 
yond Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  snccceded 
in  finding  a  nest  at  Point  I<ake,  in  the  month  of 
June.  At  the  close  of  summer,  these  birds  arrive  in 
company  with  the  preceding,  and  feed,  like  them, 
in  marshes  and  pastures.  They  are  also  valued  as 
game.  Though  sufficiently  common  here,  this  bird 
is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  southern  states,  which  it 
mnst  pass  through  or  pass  over  in  its  annual  flight. 
Even  Aiidtibon,  before  he  went  to  Labrador,  had 
never  seen  more  than  a  single  specimen,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Oakes,  of  this  State. 

The  CcRi.Ew  Sandfipee,  Tringa  subarquata,  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  bird  ;  inserted  here,  because  Au- 
dubon tells  us  that  of  the  few  specimens  which  he 
has  ever  seen,  two  were  procured  in  Boston. 

The  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Tringa  atpina,  is 
called  in  England  the  Dnnlin,  in  this  country  the 
Red-bock,  or  the  Ox-bird.  They  make  their  way 
to  the  north  in  the  spring,  where  they  go  far  within 
the  arctic  circle.  In  September  they  return,  aud 
are  seen  in  company  with  other  sand  birds,  running 
gaily  before  the  breaking  waves. 

ScHiNz's  Sandpiper,  Tringa  Schmzit,  has  beea 
found  by  Mr.  Oakes  in  this  State.  Bonaparte  says 
it  is  comtuon  in  autumn,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
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sey.  They  resemble  other  sandpipers  in  their  habits 
and  food,  but  even  Audubon  has  never  found  them 
breeding. 

The  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Tringa  pectoralis,  is 
more  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  arrive 
at  the  last  of  August,  and  remain  till  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  feeding  on  insects  and  a  kind  of  seaweed. 
Their  northern  breeding  places  are  as  yet  entirely 
uuknown. 

The  BuTF-BREASTED  Sattdpifer,  Tftnga  ni/es- 
cens,  is  not  imcommon  in  the  Boston  market,  in 
August  and  September,  but  so  rare  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  that  Wilson  never  saw  it,  and  Audu- 
bon fii^t  met  with  it  in  England.  He  received  a 
wing  of  this  bird  from  Captain  Ross,  that  was  picked 
up  by  a  sailor  on  the  Arctic  expedition,  and  this  is 
all  we  know  concerning  it  in  the  regions  where  it 
must  undoubtedly  breed.  Hero  it  associates  with 
the  preceding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  form, 
though  not  in  plumage,  and  feeds  with  it,  on  insects, 
particularly  grasshoppers,  which  abouad  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sea. 

The  Bro&d-billed  Sandpiper,  TVinga  platyrkin- 
ca,  is  very  rare  in  the  United  Stales,  but  I  am  ena- 
bled to  add  it  10  our  list,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  S. 
Cabot,  Jr.,  who  procured  a  specimen  at  NahanI,  the 
only  one  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  found 
in  Afessachuselts. 
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The  Purple  Saxdpipcb,  Tringa  maritittut,  ii 
another  of  these  wanderers,  which  abounds  in  au- 
tumn, and  is  sold  in  the  market  at  Boston,  but  b 
less  common  in  other  ports  of  the  United  States. 
They  fly  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  avoiding  sandy 
beaches,  and  alighting  on  rocky  shores ;  from  which 
peculiarity  in  their  habits,  they  are  sometimes  colled 
rock  snipes,  by  the  fowlers.  Audubon  did  not  find 
them  breeding  at  Labrador,  but  Dr.  Richardson  says 
that  they  breed  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

The  Little  Sandpipeb,  T^nga  puaitia,  which 
is,  as  Dr.  Brewer  informs  us,  the  same  with  Wilson's 
Sandpiper,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Peep,  and  is 
found,  in  its  season,  on  all  the  shores  and  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  Union.  It  goes  to  the  north 
to  breed,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe;  but  returns  in 
the  early  summer,  in  large  flocks,  roving  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  food.  Its  bill  is  pointed  and 
flexible ;  and  in  order  to  collect  its  fare  of  worms  and 
insects,  the  bill  is  inserted  in  the  mud  or  wet  sand, 
after  the  manner  of  the  woodcock.  This  bird  leaves 
us  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  passes  the  winter 
in  distant  southern  regions. 

The  Knot,  or  Asb-colobed  SAin)piFEB,  TWii- 
ga  cinerea,  appears  on  our  coast  in  May,  od  its  way 
to  the  north,  whence  it  returns  before  the  end  of 
summer,  and  is  seen  in  large  flocks,  collecting  small 
shell  fish  along  the  strand,  moving  with  great  adroit- 
ness under  the  edge  of  the  waves.     The  shelf  fish 
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are  swallowed  whole ;  but  the  birds  grow  fat  upon 
them.  While  thiu  employed  the  birds  are  easily 
approached ;  nor  does  the  fate  of  those  that  are  shot 
•trike  any  fear  into  the  surviTors. 

The  Semifa  mated  Sandpiper,  Tringa  semipal- 
mata,  is  sometimes  confonnded  with  the  peep,  with 
which  it  often  associates ;  but  is  obviously  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  half-webbed  feet.  This  habit 
of  keeping  company  with  other  birds  has  prevented 
accurate  observation  of  its  periods.  Wilson  says  that 
it  arrives  and  departs  with  the  sanderling,  and  asso- 
ciates with  the  red  back,  though  in  docks  apart 
from  each  other.  They  are  found  in  the  salt  marshes 
near  Boston,  and  are  considered  better  eating  than 
any  other  of  the  small  birds. 

The  Sehipauiited  Schfe,  Totanus  semipalmatus, 
ifl  not  comqion  in  Massachusetts,  though  it  is  found 
near  Boston,  and  occasionally  breeds  near  New  Bed- 
ford. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  WHlet,  a  sound 
Ksembling  its  usual  cry.  It  is  a  shy  and  artful 
bird,  and  not  approached  by  the  fowler  without  cun- 
ning equal  to  its  own.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the 
ground  in  the  marsh,  constructing  it  with  the  coarse 
grass  which  grows  on  the  spot ;  it  contains  four 
^gs,  of  a  yellowish  olive,  blotched  and  speckled 
with  dark  umber.  In  the  autumn,  the  young  are 
known  by  their  grey  color,  and  are  marked  out  by 
the  fowler  as  excellent  game.  They  come  to  us 
before  the  end  of  April,  and  return  before  winter  to 
the  southern  states. 
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The  Tell  Tale,  Totamu  vodfenu,  whose  name 
is  given  ia  consequence  of  its  habit  of  sounding  so 
alarm  to  all  birds  within  reach,  whenerer  the  fowler 
is  nigh,  and  thereby  saving  manr  ducks  from  the 
fate  that  would  otherwise  await  them.  In  Massa- 
chusetts they  are  uncommon.  Thoagh  they  some- 
times touch  upon  the  capes  in  considerable  numbers, 
it  seems  only  a  stop  for  the  purpose  of  resting  in 
their  migration. 

The  Yellow  Shanks,  Totanua  flavipes,  is  a  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  this  State.  Its  breeding 
place  extends  from  the  middle  states  to  the  high 
northern  regions ;  but  common  as  the  young  birds 
are,  the  nest  has  not  yet  been  found  in  our  borders. 
Its  breeding  place  in  Nora  Scotia  is  found  in  the 
grass  on  the  edges  of  ponds  and  rivers.  The  bird 
resides  chiefly  on  flats  and  marshes,  and  is  seldom 
seen  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
Their  food  consists  of  small  fish,  aquatic  insects  and 
worms.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  which  often  gives  an 
alarm  to  others  that  are  less  on  their  guard ;  but 
they  do  not  associate  with  other  birds,  though  often 
seen  near  them.  When  alarmed  they  run  to  some 
distance  before  they  fly ;  when  they  take  wing, 
they  are  known  by  their  long  yellow  legs,  stretched 
out  behind  them  to  steer  their  flight.  It  has  been 
said,  that  when  one  was  shot  its  companions  would 
gather  round  it ;  but,  like  other  creatures,  their  sym- 
pathy is  principally  vocal,  and  seldom  indulged  u 
any  risk  to  themselves. 
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The  SoLiTABT  Tattlsb,  Tetanus  ekloropygtus, 
18  Men  in  Massachusetts  in  the  autumn,  on  its  way 
from  the  north,  where  it  breeds.  Dr.  Richardeon 
says  that  it  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
naked  beach,  or  the  gravel.  It  is  very  unsuspicious ; 
and  when  it  takes  wing,  returns  to  the  same  place 
after  a  wheeling  flight,  and  contents  itself  with  oc* 
casionol  glances  at  the  observer.  The  solitary  habits, 
however,  from  which  these  birds  derive  their  name, 
protect  them ;  since  their  numbers  are  too  small  to 
tempt  the  sportsman.  When  so  wounded  as  to  be 
unable  to  fly,  they  take  to  the  water  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming  and  diving.  Nuttall  says  that 
two  of  these  little  birds  frequented  the  fish  pond 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  in  search  of 
the  insects  which  feed  on  the  water  lily  ;  these  they 
secured  by  stepping  lightly  and  with  expanded  wings 
over  the  leaves  which  rested  on  the  water. 

The  Spotted  Tittleb,  Totanus  macularius,  is 
one  of  our  most  common  birds  from  May  to  October. 
From  its  note,  it  is  called  the  Peet-weet,  which  is 
its  familiar  name.  It  is  seen  about  creeks  and  rivers, 
flying  in  winding  sweeps  and  sounding  its  clear 
whistle.  When  the  young  are  added  to  the  com- 
pany, they  keep  up  a  constant  call  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  whole  region  is  eloquent  with  the  sound. 
They  usually  breed  in  meadows,  in  nests  made  of 
the  grass,  slightly  arranged  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
lining  of  hay.  Sometimes  they  lay  directly  on  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  four,  cream-colored,  with 
spots  of  brown.     The  female  practises  the  same  arts 
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with  the  quail,  to  secure  her  young,  and  they,  when 
alarmed,  trust  to  their  color,  and  remain  motionless 
on  the  ground. 

Babtbah'b  Tattler,   Totanut  Bmrtramius,  is  a 

bird  first  described  by  Wilaon,  who  found  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  named  it  in  honor  of 
his  friend.  It  is  common  on  the  sea  coasts,  but  not 
confined  to  them ;  it  extends  into  the  country,  where 
it  is  called  the  upland  plover,  and  is  seen  miming 
through  the  grass  in  search  of  insects ;  grasshoppers 
being  its  favorite  food.  Its  breeding  range  extends 
from  the  middle  states  to  the  fur  coiutries ;  to  these 
it  returns  in  the  month  of  May,  when  its  nests  are 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  They  keep  in 
small  parties,  and  are  always  suspicious  of  danger; 
when  alarmed,  they  run  fast,  and  make  a  sharp  whis- 
tle as  they  take  wing  to  fiy.  Fearful  as  they  are  of 
man,  they  are  great  friends  to  the  cattle.  They 
commonly  find  food  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
grow  very  fat,  and  their  fiesh  is  considered  a  great 
luxury. 

The  Mabbled  OoDwiT,  Zrtfflosa/edoa,  is  a  visiter 
in  this  State  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  on  its  way 
to  and  from  the  north,  where  its  breeding  places  are 
but  little  known.  In  August  they  appear  in  la^e 
numbers,  and  many  are  shot  for  the  table,  though 
their  stay  is  very  short,  and  their  habits  are  shy. 
The  fowler  has  little  chance  of  success,  except  he 
resorts  to  stratagem,  or  alarms  and  confuses  them  by 
shooting  one  of  the  number ;  in  which  case  they 
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hover  round  the  fallen,  vith  many  complaints  of  what 
has  been  done. 

The  HimsoinAK  Qodwit,  lAmoaa  Sudaonica,  is 
not  common  here,  though  it  aboimds  m  its  northern 
breeding  places ;  so  that  the  great  proportion  must 
travel  and  return  over  land,  or  turn  avay  to  the 
northvestero  shores.  Audubon  never  saw  it,  till  he 
found  it  in  the  Boston  market,  where  it  is  called 
the  goose  bird.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  he  doubts 
the  existence  of  L.  fedoa  in  America,  and  suspects 
that  the  bird  so  called,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  adult 
of  the  present  species. 

The  Rei>-bseabted  Snipe,  Scolopas  grisea,  ar- 
rives on  our  coast,  from  the  south,  in  April,  and 
spends  three  or  four  weeks,  never  going  far  from  the 
shores,  and  frequenting  the  flats  and  sand  bars,  at 
low  water,  in  search  of  food ;  while  so  engaged, 
they  can  be  approached  more  easily  in  a  boat  than 
on  the  shore,  and  as  they  often  settle  very  near  each 
other,  great  uiunbers  are  shot  down.  Their  breeding 
{daces  must  extend  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  their 
nest  and  eggs  have  not  yet  been  described.  In  July, 
they  return  with  their  families,  and  axe  considered  a 
great  luxury  for  the  table.  They  find  abundance  of 
food,  by  inserting  their  bills  in  the  ground  and  draw- 
ing out  the  larvEB  of  water  insects,  which  are  hidden 
below.  They  also  make  use  of  some  plants  and 
seeds ;  and,  like  many  other  birds,  swallow  gravel 
to  aid  in  disposing  of  Uieir  food. 
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The  Ajkbican  Sinps,  Seolopax  WUtcnii,  was  fint 
shown  by  Wilson  to  be  different  from  that  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  is  therefore  honored  with  his  celebiated 
name.  It  ia  well  known  to  sportsmen,  who  take 
advantage  of  its  local  attachment,  and  by  ascertain- 
ing its  favorite  resorts,  are  able  to  shoot  large  num* 
hers.  They  anive  early  in  the  spring,  from  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  south,  and  are  found  on  mead- 
ows and  iow  grounds,  when,  at  erening  and  early 
in  the  morning,  their  pecuhar  murmur,  which  can' 
not  be  described  by  words,  is  heard  proceeding  from 
these  birds,  soaring  high  in  the  air.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  owing  to  the  beating  of  the  wings,  as 
one  might  suppose  from  the  sound ;  it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  call  of  love,  since,  after  the  time  of  incubation 
ceases,  it  is  heard  no  more  for  the  season.  This 
bird  breeds  in  soft  marshes,  where  man  cannot  easily 
disturb  it,  laying  its  eggs  in  a  hollow,  loosely  lined 
with  grass.  They  are  four  in  number,  of  a  yellow 
olive,  speckled  with  light  and  dark  brown.  The 
young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched.  Their  bill 
is,  for  some  time,  soft  and  easily  bent ;  meantime 
they  feed  on  small  insects,  such  as  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wet  soil ;  as  they  grow  older,  they  learn, 
Uke  their  parents,  to  strike  the  bill  firmly  into  the 
ground.  When  one  of  them  alights,  it  listens  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  then  strikes  its  bill  into  the  ground 
several  times,  in  quick  succession,  till  it  is  satisfied, 
when  it  lies  close  tilt  the  evening.  Their  security 
and  defence  generally  consist  in  lying  still.  When 
suddenly  startled,  they  fly  in  a  zigzag  course,  to 
elude  the  aim  of  the  fowler,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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flhoot  them,  that  they  are  most  frequently  caught  in 
snares.  Their  food  consisting  of  insects,  ground 
vorms,  and  juicy  roots,  they  grow  fat,  and  are  in 
great  demand  for  the  table.  Many  epicures  are  said 
to  eat  the  bird  with  alt  that  is  in  it  when  killed, 
making  no  selection ;  but,  inasmuch  as  leeches  are 
part  of  its  fare,  and  are  not  considered  luxurious  food 
for  man,  it  is  as  well  to  eat  this  game  with  more  dis- 
crimination, and  less  gastronomical  taste. 

The  Aherican  Woodcock,  Rusticola  minor,  is  a 
▼ery  common  bird,  but  not  often  seen  in  the  fields, 
except  by  sportsmen,  because  of  their  nocturnal  hab- 
its, in  which  they  exceed  the  snipe,  hardly  ever 
flying  in  the  day  time,  and  traveUing  and  feeding 
almost  exclusively  by  night.  They  remain  in  woods 
and  thickets  till  evening,  when  they  proceed  to  the 
broken  soil  in  search  of  wonna  and  insects,  and  leave 
perforations  made  by  their  bills  in  the  soft  ground, 
showing  where  they  have  been.  They  have  such 
delicacy  of  perception,  by  means  of  the  bill,  that 
they  make  but  little  use  of  the  eyes  in  feeding ; 
they  plunge  their  bills  up  to  the  nostrils,  and  suck 
up  their  prey.  The  eyes  of  this  bird  are  placed 
high,  and  far  back  in  the  head,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  seeii^  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  watch- 
ing their  motions,  without  betraying  the  place  where 
it  lies,  by  any  movement  on  its  own  part. 

The  woodcock  returns  from  the  south  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  soon  after  selects  a  breeding  place 
in  the  woods,  where  the  nest  is  set  on  the  ground, 
and  formed  of  dry  grass  and  leaves.     The  eggs  are 
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four,  of  a  yellowish  clay  color,  and  marked  with 
blotches  of  purple  and  dark  brown.  The  young 
leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  three  or  four 
weeks  elapse,  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  During 
the  time  of  incubation,  the  male  rises  in  a  spiral 
flight,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  snipe,  making  a  hui^ 
ried  sound  as  he  ascends,  which  increases  as  he  de- 
scends, when  it  becomes  loud  and  sweet.  When 
he  touches  the  grouud,  he  makes  a  bleating  sound, 
with  a  forward  movement  of  the  body,  and  then 
waits  to  see  if  his  call  is  answered.  The  woodcock, 
unlike  the  snipe,  which  never  flies  through  the 
woods,  often  goes  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
turns  over  the  dead  leaves  with  its  bill,  like  the 
pigeon,  in  search  of  the  insects  that  may  lie  below. 

Toward  the  last  of  October,  as  their  food  begins 
to  fail,  the  woodcocks  leave  the  interior,  and  move 
toward  the  sea,  in  preparation  for  their  migration  to 
the  south.  They  take  the  journey  in  the  evening, 
not  in  flocks,  but  followiug  each  other,  in  close  suc- 
cession, so  as  to  make  almost  an  unbroken  line. 
They  do  not  leave  the  coast,  however,  till  winter 
begins.  From  August  till  their  departure,  they  are 
in  good  order  for  the  table,  and  are  shot  in  great 
numbers  by  those  who  are  versed  in  this  kind  of 
sporting.  In  Louisiana  they  are  killed  by  men  with 
torches,  which  the  birds  stand  gazing  upon,  till  the 
fowler  knocks  them  down  with  a  stick. 

The  TiROiNiAN  Rail,  Rallus  Tirginianus,  spends 
the  winter  in  the  southern  states,  and  returns  to  us 
in  May.     It  hides  in  swamps  and  marshes,  in  the 
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day  time,  and  only  Tentnres  abroad  at  night ;  but  it 
feeds,  both  by  njght  and  day,  on  water  insects,  wonna 
and  seeds.  It  is  extremely  swift  in  running,  and 
if  pursued  by  a  dog,  will  change  its  diiection  so 
often,  rising  on  its  wings  at  times,  that  he  soon  loses 
its  track,  as  it  escapes  amoi^  the  weeds.  When  on 
the  wing,  it  can  be  shot,  as  it  flies  low  ttnd  heavily, 
and  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time.  The  nest  is  not 
easily  found,  being  geneTally  placed  in  a  tiift,  in  soft 
meadows,  where  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  go.  It  is 
a  little  raised,  by  means  of  the  stalks  of  grasses, 
with  a  shallow  cavity,  lined  with  dry  weeds,  to  con- 
tain the  eggs.  These  are  from  four  to  seven  in  uum* 
ber,  of  a  dusky  white,  with  specks  of  brown  red 
and  pale  purple,  thickest  toward  the  lai^er  end.  Dr. 
Brewer  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  these  nests  in  a 
small  meadow  near  Jamaica  Plain,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Providence  rail-ioad. 

The  SoBA  Rail,  Ralltts  CaroUnus,  which  was 
formerly  thoi^ht  to  follow  the  example  of  the  swal- 
low, and  bury  itself  in  the  mud  for  the  sake  of  pass- 
ing the  winter  pleasantly,  is  a  rare  bird  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Birds  of  passage,  on  their  way  to  their 
breeding  places  in  the  north,  move  on  with  very 
litUe  delay ;  but  on  their  return,  having  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  winter  to  hasten  their  motions,  they  lin- 
ger till  their  instinct  warns  them  that  the  last 
minute  is  come.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  the  anttunn 
only,  that  this  bird  has  been  seen  in  oxa  State.  The 
same  genUeman  who  ascertained  thst  the  fonnw 
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species  breeds  here,  suspects  that  the  nests  of  the 
other  rails  will  hereafter  be  fotmd ;  they  have  been 
discovered  oa  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  North  River. 

The  Yellow-bbeasted  Rjuij,  RaUua  Novebora- 
censis,  is  also  rare  here,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  From  May  to  September,  it  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  breeds ;  and 
on  its  return  to  winter  quaiters,  probably  takes  an 
inland  route,  the  greater  proportion  avviding  the 
Atlantic  states.  From  Audubon,  we  learn  that  only 
a  few,  comparatively,  go  to  the  north ;  the  great 
body  remain  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  year. 

The  Purple  Oaia.intii.e,  Gfallinula  Afartimca, 
and  the  Florida  GaUinule^  O.  galeata,  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  rare  and  accidental  visiters  in 
the  Sute. 


LOBE-FOOTED    BIRDS. 

The  Cinereous  Coot,  Fuliea  Americana,  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  North  America,  seeming  to 
have  little  choice  of  climate  or  temperature,  and  to 
regulate  its  migrations  by  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  food.  They  appear  among  us  in  early  au- 
tumn, and  remain  till  November,  when  they  leave 
UB  for  the  south  by  night.     Their  food  consists  of 
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aeedf),  grasses,  worms,  snails  and  insects,  together 
with  such  small  fish  as  they  catch  upon  the  edges 
of  the  water,  to  which  they  add  a  quanity  of  gravel 
and  coarse  sand.  They  are  not  seen  to  dire,  ex- 
cept when  wounded ;  then  they  make  their  way 
onder  water  to  the  grass  or  reeds,  and  then  swim 
for  the  nearest  shore,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
awkward  appearance  of  their  legs  and  feet,  they 
walk  with  firmness,  and  run,  if  necessary,  with 
great  expedition.  They  probably  breed  in  the  State 
occasionally ;  Nuttall  mentions  that  a  pair  took  up 
their  residence  in  Fresh  pond  in  April,  and  in  June 
were  seen  accompanied  by  their  young  ;  but  their 
nests  and  eggs  have  not  been  found  in  this,  nor,  I 
believe,  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  Red  Phalirofe,  Pkalaroptts  fulicarius, 
visits  ua  on  its  return  from  the  north  in  autumn ;  but 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  Massachusetts.  Audubon 
mentions  that  once,  when  sailing  in  a  pocket  sixty 
miles  from  Nantucket,  the  vessel  encountered  a  bed 
of  seaweeds  and  froth,  on  which  were  hundreds 
of  red  phalaropes,  walking  with  as  much  ease  and 
confidence  as  if  on  shore. 

The  Htpebbobcan  Phalabope,  Phalaropus  hyper- 
horaeua,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  northern  bird, 
seldom  seen  farther  south  than  New  York.  Dr. 
Brewer  tells  mo  thai  he  has  procured  them  here  in 
May,  but  they  ate  more  abundant  toward  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  None  are  seen  in  the  interior ;  and  they 
are  fotmd  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  banks 
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of  aeaveed,  floating  on  the  oceiD,  at  groat  distaneei 
from  the  shore. 

Wilson's  Phalabops,  Phalarapua  Wibonii,  is  a 

rare  visiter,  which,  Dr.  Biever  tells  me,  I  may 
insert  on  the  authority  of  Andubon,  who  has  fomid 
it  in  Tatioiu  places  along  the  eastern  coast,  from 
Boston  to  New  Jersey;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
common  to  have  its  history  well  understood. 

The  Crested  Gbebe,  Podicep*  criaiatua,  is  a  bird 
which  breeds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  is  seen  here 
late  in  the  season,  on  its  retmn  to  the  south ;  but 
while  some  proceed  by  the  coast,  more  aeem  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  great  riTers,  since  they  are 
Geeii  in  great  numbers  in  the  western  states,  flying  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  From  theii  alertness  in  diving, 
by  which  they  often  elude  the  aim  of  the  fowler, 
they  are  called  Dippers ;  when  pursued,  they  keep 
only  the  bill  above  water  ;  and  Audubon  says  that 
they  ore  easily  cai^ht  when  in  ponds,  by  hooks 
placed  on  Unes  near  the  ground. 

The  Reh-necked  Orebe,  Podiceps  rabrieotHs,  is 
found  along  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Maine, 
in  winter.  In  the  fur  countries,  they  are  common 
in  the  breeding  season.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  he 
has  procured  them  here  in  the  winter,  which,  unlike 
the  former,  they  spend  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  Horned  Grebe,  Podiceps  oomutus,  retmns 
from  the  north  in  October,  when  it  is  seen  in  Ma»- 
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SBohnsetts.  Dr.  Brewer  classes  it  vith  those  that 
spend  the  winter  here ;  hat  the  greater  proportion 
mnst  go  on,  since  they  aie  common  at  that  season, 
OQ  the  southern  inlets  and  rirers.  While  here,  they 
keep  in  the  salt  water,  diving  with  great  celerity, 
and  soon  becoming  so  familiar  with  the  gui,  as  to 
hide  under  water  whenever  they  hear  it.  Nuttall 
mentions  that  the  stomach  of  those  which  he  has 
opened  has  generally  contained  quantities  of  their 
own  feathers,  plucked  bom.  the  breast  and  swal- 
lowed. Audubon  says  the  stomach  contains  hair- 
like substances  rolled  together  like  the  pellets  of 
owls ;  particulars  which  require  more  explanation 
than  our  present  acquaintance  with  their  habits 
enables  any  naturalist  to  give. 

The  PieD4iuj:B  Grebe,  or  Dobchick,  Podiceps 
Carolinensis,  comes  to  us  from  the  north  early  in 
aotumn,  and  remains  till  the  approach  of  winter. 
Those  found  here  are  generally  young.  Their  food 
consists  of  plants,  seeds,  water  insects  and  small 
fish,  together  with  which  they  swallow  gravel.  In 
the  gizzards  of  some  which  Audubon  examined,  he 
found  collections  Uke  those  just  mentioned,  which 
consisted  of  the  down  of  thistles  and  other  plants, 
which  had  been  swallowed  together  with  the  seed. 
These  birds  dive  with  great  quickness,  and  use 
their  wings  under  water  ;  they  sink  so  gently  as  to 
leave  no  ripple  showing  where  they  went  down, 
nothing  but  the  small  end  of  the  bill  remains  above, 
and  this  easily  escapes  observation,  particularly  among 
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the  btilruEhes,  to  which  they  resort  when  alarmed. 
Nothing  was  known  of  their  nests,  till  Audubon 
found  one  near  the  banks  of  the  Wabaah  river. 
None  have  ever  been  found  in  this  State. 


WEB-FOOTED    BIRDS. 

The  Catznne  Tern,  Sterna  Cayana,  is  common 
at  the  south,  where  it  breeds.  Audubon  also  found 
it  breeding  at  Labrador ;  bo  that,  although  none  have 
yet  been  seen  here,  they  must  pass  by  us,  and  will 
probably  be  found  to  touch  upon  the  coast  of  our 
State. 

The  Common  Tebn,  Sterna  hirunda,  is  common 
on  our  coast,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Mackerel 
Gull,  from  its  being  supposed  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  that  fieh  in  its  simimer  quarters.  In  May,  they 
prepare,  if  it  can  be  called  preparing,  a  nest  on 
some  rocky  islet  or  sand  bar,  where  their  eggs,  are 
laid,  with  only  a  little  sand  scraped  up  to  keep  them 
in  place ;  and  in  all  pleasant  days,  are  left  to  be 
warmed  by  the  sun,  the  female  sitting  only  at  night 
and  in  foul  weather.  The  eggs  are  of  dull  yellow- 
ish olive,  with  dark  brown  specks  and  blotches. 
The  parents,  though  they  appear  so  careless  of  their 
domestic  establishment,  watch  over  it  with  anxious 
vigilance,  and  are  very  bold  in  resisting  intrusion. 
They  breed  at  Egg  rock,  near  Nahant.    When  the 
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yoang  are  first  hatched,  they  tear  fish  in  pieces  to 
feed  them ;  afterwards  they  drop  the  fish  among 
them,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  strongest ;  but  they 
find  other  resources  in  the  iDEects  which  they  collect 
for  themselres,  rambUng  near  the  spot,  but  always 
attending  to  the  voice  of  the  old  bird,  when  it  warns 
them  that  danger  is  nigh.  In  winter  they  migrate 
to  warmer  regions. 

The  Roseate  Tebw,  Sterna  DougalH,  has  re- 
ceived its  popular  name  from  the  color  of  the  breast, 
which,  however,  soon  fades  after  death.  Audubon 
found  them  in  great  numbers,  breeding,  on  the  Keys 
of  Florida,  and  Nuttall  procured  one  specimen  at 
Chelsea  Beach.  Its  eastern  visit  was  probably  acci- 
dental. 

The  SiLTEBT  Tebn,  Sterna  minuta,  the  same 
with  the  Lesser  Tern  of  Wilson,  comes  to  us  in  the 
spring,  later  than  the  preceding.  It  is  not  uncommon 
on  our  shores,  where  it  is  seen  dashing  into  the 
water,  like  a  little  fish-hawk,  to  secure  its  prey,  or 
chasing  insects  over  the  pools  and  marshes.  It  some- 
times goes  into  the  interior,  and  has  been  found  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  They  are  generally 
careless  and  imsuspicious,  and  pay  little  regard  to  an 
observer. 

Bonaparte's  Gull,  Laru3  Bonapartii,  is  seen 
occasionally,  early  in  autumn,  on  the  coast  of  this 
State,  and  its  whistUng  is  heard  in  the  air,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  south  or  inland,  to  feed. 
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The  KimwAKE  Gull,  Lanu  tridaetj/luM,  is  com' 

mon  along  the  coast,  from  New  York  to  Eastport, 
though  nerer  seen  in  the  interior.  Audubon  found 
it  ia  great  abundance  on  some  of  the  islands  in  Bo»- 
ton  harbor.  In  the  air,  its  motions  are  light,  bold 
and  graceful,  sweeping  in  broad  circles  at  an  im- 
mense height  in  the  air,  then  stooping  downwards  to 
rest  upon  the  waves.  It  is  so  awkward  on  the 
ground,  that  it  can  hardly  walk ;  and  it  gathers  its 
food,  even  the  shell-fish  from  the  sands,  while  on 
the  wing. 

The  CoHHON  Gull,  Larus  zonorhyncua,  is  quite 
abundant  on  our  coast,  but  it  understands  the  danger 
of  too  near  approach  to  man,  and  keeps,  as  much 
as  possible,  out  of  his  reach.  It  floats  gracefully 
in  the  air,  till  something  attracts  its  attention,  when 
it  descends  in  a  spiral  curve,  and  seizing  a  fish, 
flies  off,  alights,  and  swallows  it  at  leisure.  When 
satisfied  with  food,  they  rest  themselves  by  swim- 
ming in  parties  on  the  waves,  their  white  plumage 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  deep  green  of  the  sea. 
When  spring  has  commenced,  the  gulls  assemble  in 
fiocks,  on  fiats  and  beaches,  and  when  paired,  fly  off 
to  their  breeding  places,  which  Audubon  fomid  in 
great  numbers  in  Labrador,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Maine.  Part  of  their  food  consists  of  shell-flsh, 
which,  being  unable  otherwise  to  break  the  shell, 
they  are  said  to  cany  high  into  the  air,  and  to  let 
fall  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  SiLVEBT  Gull,  Lants  fuscus,  is  found  on 
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oar  coaits  in  winter,  and  is  said  to  breed,  both  in  the 
northern  regions,  and  in  islands  near  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Hebbivo  Quli.,  Lotus  argentatiu,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Brewer,  the  most  common  species  in  the 
State.  Audubon  found  them  breeding  at  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  he  was  assured  that, 
formerly,  all  made  their  nests,  like  other  seabirds, 
on  the  ground ;  but  finding  that  they  were  often 
disturbed  by  intrusive  visiters,  they  had,  many  of 
them,  adopted  the  practice  of  building  in  trees,  a 
reach  of  sagacity  one  would  hardly  hare  expected* 
from  such  a  quarter.  The  younger  ones  still  build 
on  the  earth ;  but,  while  those  which  are  hatched 
below  run  about  in  a  few  da3rs,  those  which  are  in 
the  trees,  do  not  undertake  to  leave  their  nests  till 
they  aro  able  to  fly.  The  same  distinguished  orni- 
thologist saw  one  of  these  birds  which  had  taken 
a  very  hard  shell-fish,  carry  it  into  the  air  and  let 
it  fall  without  effect ;  it  tried  the  experiment  again, 
and  yet  a  third  time,  when  it  succeeded ;  the  gull, 
after  each  failure,  carrying  it  higher  than  before. 
Much  of  their  food  consists  of  herrings,  which  they 
catch  by  following  the  shoals  ;  they  sometimes  feed 
on  small  birds,  and  suck  all  the  eggs  they  can  find. 

The  WDiTE-wiNaED  Gdll.  Larus  leucoplerua,  is 
inserted  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has 
obtained  it  near  Boston.  It  is  not  fonnd  farther 
south  than  New  York.     Its  flight  resembles  that  of 
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the  preceding  species,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  size 
and  markings,  as  well  as  in  its  greater  leailessness  of 
man.     It  breeds  in  the  high  northern  regions. 

The  Black-backed  Qdll,  Lams  marinua,  is  in- 
serted on  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned, who  has  found  it  in  Boston  harbor.  It  is  a 
lai^e  and  powerful  bird,  and,  though  shy  zuid  timid 
towards  man,  is  very  oppressive  to  other  sea-birds. 
It  devours  voraciously  all  sorts  of  food  except  vege- 
tables, even  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  but  young 
birds  and  fish  are  its  favorite  food.  The  fish  are 
caught  as  it  flies,  and,  if  not  too  large,  swallowed 
without  suspending  its  flight.  It  makes  great  con- 
sternation among  the  sea-fowl,  by  sucking  their  eggs, 
without  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  owners. 
When  young  ducks  are  on  the  water,  they  seize 
them,  none  except  the  eider  having  courage  to  re- 
sist ;  they  sometimes  plunge  after  fish  in  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water,  but  have  no  facility  in  diving. 
These  birds,  powerful  as  their  flight  is,  do  not  go 
very  far  to  the  north  to  breed,  nor  are  their  breed- 
ing places  found  more  toward  the  south  than  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Maine.  They  do  not  go  into 
the  interior,  except  on  the  great  lakes  ;  they  appear 
to  rejoice  in  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  having  power 
to  force  their  way  against  the  heaviest  wind. 

The  Skda  Gdij,,  Lestris  catarractes,  called  by 
Linnieus  the  cataract  jager,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  darts  down  upon  its  prey,  is  a  bird  belong- 
ing to  high  northern  latitudes,  but  in  the  depth  of 
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winter  it  comes  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts.  It  is 
a  strong  and  daring  bird,  and  though  considerably 
less  in  size  than  the  preceding,  readily  attacks  and 
puts  him  to  flight.  If  its  nest  is  disturbed,  it  is 
completely  insensible  to  danger,  and  gives  battle  at 
once,  not  only  to  all  other  animals,  but  even  to  man. 
Having  all  the  rapfuiious  habits  of  the  gulls,  vith 
all  this  strength  and  courage,  it  is  considered  by 
other  birds  as  the  pirate  of  the  shores. 

Richabdsor's  Jaoer,  Lestris  Richardaonii,  visits 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  in  the  winter 
season,  when  it  is  seen  on  the  inland  bays  about 
Boston,  flying  in  pairs,  or  sitting  on  the  water.  Its 
flight  is  firm  and  long  continued,  and  it  takes  advan- 
tage of  it  to  pursue  other  sea-birds,  and  force  them 
to  disgorge  their  prey.  It  breeds  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries, but,  respecting  its  habits  at  that  season,  very 
little  is  known.  Audubon  has  doubts  whether  it  is 
a  distinct  species  &om  the  one  which  followa 

The  Arctic  Jager,  Lestris  parasiiicua,  inhabits 
the  northern  sea  shores  in  summer,  and  in  winter  is 
found  in  Florida.  It  resembles  the  preceding  in  its 
habits  of  plundering  other  birds  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labors.  By  means  of  its  long  tail,  it  can  suddenly 
check  its  flight  or  change  its  direction,  so  that  the 
victims  of  its  oppression  cannot  escape  its  pursuit. 

The  PoHuuNE  JiOEB,  Leatria  pomarinua,  is  a 
bird  which  Audubon  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  till  he  went  to  Labrador,  but  Dr.  Brewer 
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has  obtained  it  ia  Massachusotta  bay,  and  thus  aa- 
thorized  us  to  claim  it  aa  a  visiter  of  the  State.  So 
far  as  its  habits  are  ascertained,  they  are  liko  those 
of  other  gulls,  but  its  history  is  very  imperfectly 
known. 

The  SxoiufT  PxTREL,  Tkabugi^^oma  WtlsonH,  is 
Ibund  on  almost  all  the  Atlantic,  and  known  to  sea- 
men, who  look  upon  it  with  very  little  affection, 
by  the  name  of  Mother  Carey's  chicken.  It  fol- 
lows the  vessel  in  its  course  through  the  deep,  not 
caring  whither  it  goes,  and  when  the  tempest  rises, 
seems  so  indifferent  to  its  raging,  or  rather  to  enjoy 
it  so  much,  that  the  superstitious  formerly  believed 
that  this  harmless  bird  had  some  agency  in  rainng 
the  storms.  It  is  called  the  Petrel,  from  its  walking, 
like  the  apostle  Peter,  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  it  gathers  any  food  that  may  he  thrown  from 
the  vessel  which  it  pursues.  After  it  grows  dark,  it 
rests  on  the  water  for  the  night ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  easily  overtakes  the  vessel  that  has  left 
it  behind.  In  general  it  is  rather  silent,  but  at 
times  it  makes  a  low  sound,  as  if  asking  the  seaman 
to  throw  it  out  some  food.  It  usually  subsists  on 
resoiirces  supplied  by  its  favorite  element,  the  sea. 

The  FoKK-TAiLED  Pethel,  Thalassidroma  Leac/ai, 
was  said  by  Bonaparte,  to  be  uncommon  on  the  Amer- 
ican shores  ;  but  Audubon  declares  that  on  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  this  is  much  more  abundant  than 
the  other  species.  On  approaching  land,  when  re- 
turning from  Europe,  he  shot  a  number  of  thow 
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thai  mnrotinded  the  Tessei,  and  foand  azoong  them 
Bpecimens  t>f  all  the  three.  This  is  the  most  stu- 
piciiom,  never  flying  close  to  the  vessel  like  the 
others ;  it  is  not  kno'vn  to  alight  on  the  riggiDg, 
asA  rests  less  frequently  upon  the  water.  But  its 
food  is  the  same,  consisting  of  such  smftll  fish  and 
Crustacea  as  it  can  pick  up  from  floating  seaweed  on 
the  water,  or  oily  substances  thrown  from  vessels 
into  the  sea.  These  birds  are  able  to  bear  consider- 
able abstinence,  but  everything  which  they  swallow, 
seems  to  be  turned  to  oil,  and  their  flesh  is  rank  and 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  found  breeding 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  above  the  reach  of  the  spray, 
while  the  preceding  burrows  in  the  sand  on  low 
islands.  Though  this  bird  seems  so  bound  to  the 
ocean,  by  all  its  habits  and  wants,  I  have  had  one 
brought  to  me  which  was  taken  near  Chicopee  river 
in  Springfield,  seventy  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  FuLHAR  Petbel,  Procellaria  gladalta,  has 
been  found  by  Audubon  from  Long  Island  to  New- 
foundland, but  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has,  as 
yet,  been  taken  within  the  State.  This  is  the  bird 
so  well  known  as  the  main  dependence  of  the  singu- 
lar inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland. 

The  Snow  Goose,  Anaer  kyperboreus,  breeds  in 
Arctic  America,  resorting  to  the  sandy  shores  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  They  are  so  cautious  as  to  station  one 
of  their  number  as  a  sentinel,  to  warn  them  of  ap- 
jaoaching  danger.     They  return  with  their  families 
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in  September,  after  which  they  are  occasionaUy 
seen  in  Massachusetts  bay.  They  are  very  noisy, 
and  their  note  is  di8ting:ui6hed  from  that  of  the 
common  wild  goose,  by  its  greater  shrillness.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  latter  spe- 
cies. As  the  cold  grows  severe,  they  leave  us  for 
their  winter  quarters. 

The  Canida  Goose,  Anser  Canadensis,  is  well 
known  in  Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  heralds  of 
spring.  Their  spring  migration  appears  always  de- 
termined by  the  advance  of  the  season,  and  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  which  discloses  a  supply  of 
gross  and  berries,  uninjured  by  the  frost,  and  ready 
as  a  resource  for  food.  Their  arrival  is  most  wel- 
come in  the  fur  countries,  where  the  aborigines  de- 
pend upon  them  for  their  subsistence  in  summer. 
The  hunter  sets  up  stuffed  birds  as  a  decoy,  and  im- 
itates their  call ;  thus  bringing  them  within  his 
reach,  he  destroys  them  in  great  numbers.  But 
while  the  great  proportion  go  to  the  north  to  breed, 
Audubon  assures  us,  that  many  remain  and  breed  ; 
some,  he  says,  in  pools  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  so  that  he  thinks  it  entitled  to  be 
set  down  as  a  permanent  resident  within  the  Union. 
Farther  north,  they  become  more  numerous,  and  in 
Labrador,  their  nests  abound  in  every  marshy  plain. 

When  the  young  have  become  lai^e,  and  suf- 
ficiently practised  in  flying,  they  prepare  for  their 
return.  On  the  first  appearance  of  snow,  the  ganders 
arrange  the  flocks  in  order  of  flight,  the  old  males 
in  front,  the  females  next,  and  the  young  after  them, 
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the  weakest  behind  ;  and  thus  they  set  forth,  some- 
times with  an  extended  front,  sometimes  in  single 
file,  but  generally  in  a  sharp  angle,  with  an  old 
gander  at  the  head.  When  any  one  is  fatigued,  he 
falls  back  in  the  wake  of  another,  who  cleaves  the 
air  before  him ;  the  leader  at  times  gives  out  a  loud 
cry  of  encouragement,  or  command,  which  is  an- 
swered from  various  parts  of  the  line.  They  fly 
with  great  strength  and  steadiness,  at  a  great  height 
in  the  air,  if  they  have  far  to  go  ;  but  when  doubt- 
ful of  the  season,  they  fly  lower,  and  are  often  be- 
wildered in  fogs  and  snow  storms,  so  as  to  come  to 
the  ground  stupified,  and  to  submit  quietly  to  their 
fate.  They  are  so  much  alive  to  changes  of  temper- 
ature, that,  when  they  are  seen  returning  over  their 
line  of  march,  it  indicates  that  a  change  of  weather 
is  nigh. 

When  they  alight  in  some  place  where  they  intend 
to  pass  the  night,  they  crop  the  grass  sidewise, 
like  the  domestic  goose,  or  pat  the  ground  with  both 
feet  to  force  the  worms  out  of  it.  Sometimes  they 
alight  in  corn-fields,  where  they  do  considerable 
damage ;  sometimes  in  the  water,  where  they 
plunge  their  heads  to  the  bottom  in  search  of  food. 
They  always  keep  sentinels  stationed,  who,  at  the 
approach  of  cattle,  are  silent ;  but  if  a  bear,  or  pan- 
ther, or  worse  than  all,  a  man  comes  nigh,  the  alarm 
is  given,  and  all  glide  into  the  nearest  water  and 
swim  to  a  distance  from  the  shore.  Their  sense  of 
hearing  ia  wonderfully  quick  and  discerning ;  they 
can  at  once  distinguish  a  sound  made  by  man. 

The  crossing  of  the  breed  of  the  wild  with  the 
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tame  goose,  u  in  the  case  of  the  turkey,  has  been  at- 
tended with  much  oivaDtage ;  the  hybrid  being 
laiger  and  more  easily  fattened,  brings  a  higher 
price  than  either  of  the  species  from  which  it  is  de- 
scended. The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
Canada  goose,  is,  that  it  does  not  multiply  as  in  the 
wild  state  ;  but,  though  it  requires  time  to  effect  a 
considerable  change  in  its  habits,  a  persevering  at- 
tempt at  domestication  would  probably  succeed.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  succeeded  already  ;  but  when 
flocks  are  passing  over,  it  answers  their  call,  and 
seems  strongly  tempted  to  return  to  the  savage  state. 

The  BakkjLcle  Goose,  Anaer  leucepsit,  is  said  by 
the  gunners  on  the  coast,  to  be  shot  in  this  State. 
Audubon  never  met  with  it.  Nuttall  spe^u  of  it  as 
a  straggler  on  our  coast. 

Hdtchins'  Goose,  Anaer  Sittchinsii,  is  inserted 
on  the  same  authority.  They  call  it  the  Flight,  or 
Winter  Goose.  It  resembles  the  common  wild  goose, 
except  that  it  is  less  in  size. 

The  Bhant  Goose,  Anser  bemicla,  a  bird  well 
known  in  our  markets,  breeds  on  the  coasts  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  northern  ocean,  and  spends  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states.  Early  in  October, 
they  arrive  in  lai^e  numbers,  some  in  order  of 
march,  others  in  noisy  confusion,  and  make  little 
more  stay  than  is  necessary  for  resting,  after  their 
long  flight.  But  flocks  continue  to  follow  each  other 
in  long  succession,  and  the  gunners  secure  consid- 
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erable  numbers.  Id  spring  they  return,  but  their 
stay  is  still  shorter,  and  their  flesh  very  uninviting  ; 
in  winter  it  is  more  valued,  but  has  a  fishy  taste  at 
best. 

The  Shoveleb,  Anas  clypeata,  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table,  belongs 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  but  sometimes 
visits  our  coast,  and  still  more  frequently  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  in  the  declining  year.  Were  it  not  for 
the  great  bill,  this  would  be  a  handsome  bird.  It 
draws  in  the  watery  mud  through  the  teeth  of  its 
bill,  which  fit  into  each  other,  forming  a  sort  of 
sieve,  by  which  it  throws  out  the  water,  and  retains 
the  worms,  seeds,  and  insects  for  its  food.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Boston  market,  brought 
from  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Mallard  Dock,  Anas  baschas,  is  our  com- 
mon duck  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  common  at  the 
south,  but  not  so  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  very 
rare,  and  beyond  Portland  it  is  not  known.  The 
reason  is,  that  this  duck,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
aeacoast,  is  partial  to  lakes  and  rivers.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  the  western  states,  where  many 
of  them  remain,  and  breed.  As  they  come  from  the 
great  lakes,  they  spread  themselves  over  those  re- 
gions, resorting  to  meadows,  swamps,  and  thick 
beech  woods.  In  the  wild  state,  they  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  domesticated,  in  the  spirit  and 
animation  of  their  movements ;  their  flight  is  wou- 
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derfully  swift  and  veil  sustained,  while  the  wiags 
of  the  common  duck  hardly  lift  it  from  the  ground. 
The  squatters  of  the  Mississippi  catch  mauy  of  the 
mallards  when  young,  and  they  are  sufficiently  tame 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  young  of  those 
thus  caught,  are,  for  a  year  or  two,  superior  to  the 
wild  ones,  but  soon  become  like  the  common  ducks 
of  tho  barnyard.  The  hybrids  raised  between  the 
Mallard  and  Muscovy,  are  said  to  bo  large,  and  afford 
excellent  eating. 

The  mallard  has  many  of  the  properties  of  a  noc- 
turnal bird,  feeding  and  travelling  more  by  night 
than  by  day.  In  the  dark,  their  flight  is  distin- 
guished by  tho  whistling  of  their  wings.  They 
generally  arrange  themselves  in  the  wedge  form  to 
go  to  any  distance,  and  never  alight  on  any  spot  till 
they  have  wheeled  several  times  round  it,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  safe  to  take  possession  ;  except 
when  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  leader, 
who  judges  at  once  of  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
if  he  suspects  none,  strikes  down  without  hesitation 
upon  the  water.  They  then  begin  to  bathe  and 
dress  themselves,  before  they  go  to  the  shore  for 
food.  After  this  ceremony  is  over,  some  explore  the 
mud  for  leeches,  frogs,  or  lizards;  others  go  into  the 
woods  for  beechnuts  and  acorns,  moving  round  with 
prodigious  cackling.  If  they  hear  a  sound,  they 
know  whether  it  is  made  by  animals  or  not ;  if  it 
is,  they  go  on  with  their  employment ;  but  if  it  de- 
notes that  man  is  at  hand,  they  glide  into  the  water, 
and  put  off  to  what  they  consider  a  safe  distance 
from  the  shore. 
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The  food  of  the  mallard  consists  of  small  fish, 
snails,  water  insects  and  plants,  in  fact,  hardly  any- 
thing seems  to  come  amiss.  It  delights  in  nuts  and 
fruits,  soon  fattens  on  rice  and  other  grain,  and  has 
an  appetite  for  food  which  any  other  iHrd  would 
regard  as  entirely  uneatable.  The  young,  when 
raised,  thrive  on  chopped  fish.  The  mallard  has  the 
habit  of  patting  the  ground  with  its  feet  to  fores 
worms  out  of  their  burrows. 

The  Grey  Duck  or  Gadwale,  Anas  strepera,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  northern  regions,  and  is  believed  to  be 
rare  in  the  United  States.  Wilson  found  it  in  New 
York  and  Kentucky,  and  some  of  the  young  birds 
are  seen  at  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The  PiNTAii.  Duck,  Anaa  acuta,  is  very  abundant 
in  some  of  the  western  states,  but  seldom  seen  on 
the  coast,  and  never  farther  eastward  than  Massa- 
chusetts. It  breeds  in  the  fur  countries,  but  on  its 
return,  follows  the  coast  of  the  great  western  rivers, 
and  is  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  coast,  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  inland  bird.  It  arrives  from  the 
north  in  autumn,  in  good  condition,  and  resorts  to 
ponds  and  streams,  where  it  feeds  on  tadpoles,  leeches, 
and  beechnuts,  should  they  happen  to  abound.  It 
is  graceful  in  its  motions  on  the  water,  and  Audubon 
says  that  its  notes  are  soft  and  pleasant,  not  resem- 
bling those  of  the  mallard,  to  which  they  are  often 
compared. 

The  Ahsbican  Widgeoit,  Amu  Americana,  breeds 
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in  the  for  countries,  and,  on  its  return,  is  found  in 
most  pruis  of  the  Union.  About  Chesapeake  Ba7,  it 
is  a  companion  rather  than  friend  of  the  canvass- 
back,  which  dives  for  the  plants  on  which  it  feeds. 
The  widgeon,  which  likes  the  plant,  but  not  the 
diving,  watches  the  moment  of  the  canvass-back's 
rising,  and  before  its  eyes  are  fairly  opened,  it 
snatches  the  plant  from  its  mouth  and  makes  off 
with  it.  The  widgeon  is  found  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  on  the  coast ;  many  spend  the  winter  in  the 
southern  states. 

The  DosKT  DccE,  Anas  obscura,  sometimes  called 
the  black  duck,  is,  as  Dr.  Brewer  informs  me,  the 
most  common  of  all  the  species  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  They  are  met  with  on  the  coast,  from 
Florida  to  Labrador,  but  are  not  found  in  the  high 
northern  regions.  They  frequent  salt  marshes  as 
well  as  inland  waters,  and  their  food  consists  of  small 
shellfish  and  seeds.  In  the  daytime,  they  are  retired 
and  shy ;  but  on  the  report  of  a  gun,  they  rise  in 
great  numbers  and  disperse  in  all  directions.  They 
fly  high  in  calm  weather,  and  low  when  the  wind 
blows  hard,  when  the  gunners  conceal  themselves  ia 
the  grass  and  shoot  them  down.  Their  flesh  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other  ducks,  when  they 
have  been  well  fed,  but  it  generally  has  something 
of  the  flavor  of  its  food.  This  bird  breeds  in  this 
State  in  fresh  water  marshes  and  on  sea  islands  ;  the 
eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  resembling  those 
of  the  domestic  duck.  Great  numbers,  however, 
proceed  beyond  our  borders. 
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The  Wood  or  Schhek  Duck,  Anas  aponsa,  is  a 
most  beautiful  bird,  which  makes  its  home  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  quiet  retreats  near  ponds  and  rivers, 
where  some  of  them  spend  the  winter.  They  sel- 
dom visit  the  coast,  but  prefer  the  fresh  water, 
their  food  consisting  of  grapes,  beechnuts,  acoma, 
and  such  berries  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds 
and  streams.  They  also  eat  tadpoles  and  water  in- 
sects, reaching  their  necks  into  the  water  to  secure 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  mallard.  On  the 
ground  they  run  fast ;  they  also  move  with  firmness 
on  the  larger  branches  of  trees.  They  swim  and 
dive  well,  often  stopping  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
with  nothing  except  the  bill  above ;  but  often,  when 
alarmed,  they  run  into  the  depths  of  the  wood. 
Their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  delicate,  and  aida 
them  to  escape  from  their  various  enemies.  Their 
flight  is  rapid  and  graceful ;  they  move  through  the 
trees  and  foliage  as  readily  as  the  pigeon. 

The  wood  ducks  build  in  May,  in  the  hollow 
part  of  a  branch  or  the  deserted  hole  of  a  large 
woodpecker,  which  they  enter  readily,  though  the 
entrance  seems  much  smaller  than  their  bodies. 
The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen,  of  a  yel- 
lowish green,  are  laid  on  dry  plants,  and  down 
plucked  from  the  parent's  breast,  together  with  the 
feathers  of  various  other  birds.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  liatched,  if  the  nest  is  over  the  water,  they  spread 
their  little  wings  and  feet,  and  drop  into  the  stream ; 
if  not,  the  mother  carries  them  carefully  to  the 
water,  in  her  bill ;  sometimes  she  lets  them  fall  on 
the  dry  leaves  below,  and  then  conducts  them  to 
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their  favorite  element,  where  they  soon  learn  to  col- 
lect flies,  moschetoes,  and  other  insects,  for  their 
food.  The  experiment  of  domesticating  this  fine 
bird  has  been  tried  with  good  success ;  and,  after  a 
few  years,  they  would  doubtless  give  up  all  desire 
to  return  to  their  wildness. 

The  Blux-winges  Teu.,  Anas  discora,  retuma 
early  in  autumn  from  the  north  and  west,  where  it 
breeds.  They  are  easily  affected  by  the  cold,  and 
the  first  fiosts  are  a  signal  to  them  to  escape  to 
wanner  regions.  They  are  found  on  our  larger 
rivers,  but  seldom  visit  the  sea. 

The  Grexh-winoed  Teal,  Anas  crecca,  is  more 
common  in  the  southern  states  than  here.  Audubon 
did  not  find  it  in  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  breeds  in  the  fur 
countries,  and  near  the  great  lakes ;  those  which 
are  seen  here,  aie  said  to  be  mostly  females  and 
young  birds,  the  males  pursuing  a  different  route, 
and  not  appearing  here  till  the  spring.  Being  more 
select  in  feeding  than  most  other  ducks,  they  furnish 
an  excellent  article  of  food. 

The  Eider  Duck,  FuUgvla  molliasima,  is  well 
known  as  the  bird  which  covers  its  eggs  with  down 
taken  from  its  own  breast.  This  is  now  become  aa 
important  article  of  commerce,  and  the  hunters,  not 
satisfied  with  taking  the  down,  carry  away  the  eggs 
also.  The  female  then  lays  a  smaller  number  of 
eggs,  and  strips  herself  again  to  cover  them.    If  the 
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nest  is  a  second  time  robbed,  the  male  bird  supplies 
his  down  to  cover  the  last  laying ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  many  in  civilized  life  feather  their  nests,  at  the 
expense  of  this  plundered  bird.  Formerly  they  bred 
in  considerable  numbers,  from  Boston  eastward  ;  but  ' 
they  generally  go  farther  north  for  that  purpose, 
though  in  winter  many  of  them  are  shot  upon  our 
coast.  Audubon,  while  in  Boston,  had  twenty-one 
specimens  brought  him,  which  two  gunners  had  shot 
in  a  single  day.  The  same  high  authority  says  that 
the  eider  would  be  domesticated  with  great  ease,  and 
would  be  invaluable  on  account  of  its  down,  its 
feathers,  and  its  flesh  for  food. 

The  KiMO  Duck,  Fuiigula  apectahilis,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  regions,  living,  generally, 
and  finding  its  food,  out  at  sea.  Covered  with  its 
coat  of  down,  it  braves  the  severity  of  the  arctic 
season ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
wanders  into  our  borders.  It  is  said,  by  oldgunners, 
that  formerly  they  were  not  rare  on  our  coast,  and 
that  they  used  to  breed  in  company  with  the  eiders. 
Now  they  are  seldom  found. 

The  Smtr  Duck,  FuHgvla  perspicillata,  breeds  in 
Labrador  and  the  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is 
seen,  in  spring,  bending  its  course  toward  the  north. 
On  their  return,  some  remain  here  through  the  win- 
ter ;  others  extend  their  migrations  as  far  as  Florida. 
They  feed  principally  in  the  sea ;  and  also  resort  to 
shallows  and  beaches  in  search  of  amal!  shell  fish,  for 
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which  they  are  constantly  diving.     Their  flesh  ia 
sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  recommended. 

The  Velvet  Ddck,  FuUgula  fusca.  breeds  in 
Labrador  and  the  fur  countries,  and,  after  spending 
some  time  about  the  lakes  in  diose  regions,  returns 
to  the  south,  and  reaches  us  in  September.  It  is  a 
sea  bird  in  all  its  habits ;  but  Nuttall  has  seen  it  in 
Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge.  After  breeding  near  the 
fresh  water  lakes,  it  leaves  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  prefers  the  shores,  where  its  usual  food, 
shell-fish  and  other  articles  which  form  the  subsist- 
ence of  sea-birds,  always  abounds.  On  the  coast,  it 
is  called  the  White-winged  Coot ;  its  flesh,  though 
no  great  luxury,  is  in  considerable  demand. 

The  American  Scotek  Dvck,  Puligtila  America- 
na, comes  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and,  while  here,  associates  with  the  other  sea  ducks, 
Uving  on  similar  food.  Early  in  November,  it  is 
found  in  Boston  market,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young 
is  considered  good. 

The  RuDDT  DrcK,  Fuligula  rubida,  breeds  in  the 
small  lakes  of  the  fur  countries,  and  returns  to  us  in 
October,  proceeding  as  far  south  as  the  limits  of 
Florida.  When  it  first  arrives,  the  young  are  unsus- 
picious, but  the  old  are  difiicult  to  approach.  The 
females  and  young  are  seen  in  our  ponds  and  about 
tide  waters,  and  many  of  them  are  sold  in  Boston, 
under  the  name  of  Dun-Birds. 
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The  PiBD  Duck,  Fttligvla  Labradora,  is  thought, 
1>y  Nuttall,  to  belong  to  the  western  part  of  the 
continent,  and  lo  be  only  found  as  a  stringier  on  the 
Atlantic  shores.  It  is  called  the  Sand-shoal  Duck,  by 
the  gunners  of  the  middle  states,  from  its  resorting  to 
sand  bars  in  search  of  food.  It  is  rarely  found  in 
this  State,  and  only  in  winter  or  spring. 

The  CANTASS-B1.CK  Duck,  Fuligula  valisneria, 
80  well  known  as  a  luxury  of  the  table,  never 
abounds  in  Massachusetts ;  some  axe  seen  in  winter 
near  Cohasset  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Cabot,  that  it  has  been  shot  in  Fresh  Pond. 
The  great  proportion,  however,  on  lettirning  from 
the  fur  countries,  where  they  breed,  establish  them- 
selves on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  neighboring  wa- 
ters, and  thence  extend  to  the  south  ;  some  having 
been  seen,  in  winter,  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  The 
fresh  water  plant,  valisneria,  from  which  they  are 
named,  is  their  favorite  food  ;  it  grows  in  long,  nar- 
row blades,  with  a  white  root,  which  is  the  part  that 
they  eat;  they  swim  about  the  shoals  where  it 
grows,  diving  and  tearing  it  up,  not  discouraged  in 
consequence  of  the  losses  which  they  suffer  from 
the  dishonest  arts  of  the  widgeon.  But  where  this 
plant  is  not  found,  they  feed  on  the  eel-grass,  as  it 
is  called,  which  affords  a  subsistence  to  the  canvass- 
back,  and  other  birds  of  a  similar  description. 

Though  these  birds,  when  they  first  arrive,  are 
lean,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion,  they  are  so  dili- 
gent in  collecting  food  that  they  soon  are  in  order 
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for  the  table  ;  and  the  gnnner  resorts  to  a  thousand 
arts  to  secure  them,  which  is  not  easy,  since  they  are 
shy  and  watchful,  and  at  night  keep  sentinels  sta^ 
tioned  to  guard  then-  slumbers.  Tliere  seems  to  be 
DO  reason  why  they  should  not  be  domesticated,  if 
those  who  make  the  attempt  are  sufficiently  perse- 
vering. Their  subsistence  would  be  easily  provided 
for,  since  they  eat  grain  as  readily  as  any  other  food. 

The  Red-headed  Dqck,  FuUgula  Jerina,  is  the 
companion  of  the  canvass-back,  feeding  on  the  stems 
of  the  same  plant  which  the  other  gathers  for  the 
sake  of  the  root,  and  so  much  resembling  it,  that  it 
often  has  the  honor  of  being  substituted  in  the 
market,  and  sold  for  a  similar  price.  They  breed 
in  the  fur  countries,  and  make  their  appearance 
here  in  October.  Dr.  Brewer  tells  me,  that  he  has 
obtained  these  birds  in  our  State.  Mr.  Rennie,  in 
his  late  edition  of  Montague's  British  birds,  says  that 
he  has  one  of  them  in  his  possession,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  was  caught,  took  to  feeding  on  oats,  and 
is  perfectly  tame  and  healthy,  at  the  end  of  a  confine- 
ment of  three  years. 

The  Scaup  Duck,  Fuligula  marila,  is  said  to 
breed  in  the  fur  countries,  whence  it  returns  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  season,  and  is  found  on  our 
sea  coast  and  the  great  western  rivers.  It  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  feeding  on  scaup,  or  broken 
shell  fish.  Audubon  says  that  he  never  found  any 
portion  of  testaceous  moUusca  in  those  which  he  ex- 
amined, though  the  birds  might  have  found  them  in 
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abundance,  bad  tbey  dseired  tbem.  They  are  com- 
mon bere  in  bays  and  fresh  waters.  They  are  easily 
domesticated,  but  their  flesh  is  of  no  value  for  food. 
Audubon  says  that  nothing  but  an  e|«cure  could 
eat  tbem  with  satisfaction. 

The  RiRO-RECKED  DtrcK,  F^ligiila  rufitorqves,  is 
found  in  autumn  and  winter  oa  our  Atlantic  coast 
and  our  western  waters.  Its  dosh  is  considered 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  duck,  in  tenderness  and 
flavor.  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  finding  it  in  the 
fur  countries,  but  gives  no  account  of  its  nest.  On 
its  return  from  the  north,  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Union ;  but  much  more  abundant  in 
some  states  than  in  others.  Mr.  Cabot  obtained  a 
specimen  in  Fresh  Pond,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  add 
it  to  the  list  of  Massachusetts  birds. 

The  Golden  Eve,  FuUgula  clangula,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  northern  regions,  which  comes  from  the 
fur  countries,  where  it  breeds,  and  remains  till  it 
becomes  difficult  to  obtain  food.  Id  the  wiater, 
they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  return  very  early  in  the  spring.  While  here, 
they  are  silent,  and  the  name  of  Brass-eyed  Whistler, 
which  they  sometimes  bear,  is  given  in  consequence 
of  the  sound  made  by  their  wings.  They  fly  well, 
but  aie  so  entirely  made  for  the  water,  that  they  are 
hardly  able  to  walk  on  the  ground.  Like  most  other 
birds  of  the  class,  they  live  partly  on  fish  and  in- 
sects, and  partly  on  vegetable  food.  As  game,  they 
are  considered  good,  though  not  of  the  first  order. 
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albeola,  was  called,  by  the  aborigines,  by  a  name 
answering  to  spirit,  because  of  the  wonderful  quick- 
ness with  which  it  disappears  at  the  twang  of  a 
bow,  or  the  flash  of  a  gun.  It  breeds  in  the  fur 
countries,  where  it  builds  on  hollow  trees,  in  woods 
near  the  water,  a  situation  favorable  to  the  young, 
who  move  with  difficulty  on  the  ground.  Id  autumn 
and  winter  they  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  sometimes  on  the  coast,  but  more 
frequently  on  the  inland  waters.  They  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  diving  for  their  food,  and,  when 
wounded  with  shot,  disappear  under  water,  90  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  them.  By  the  last  of  AjhiI, 
most  of  them  have  returned  to  their  northern  home. 

The  Harlequin  Duck,  Puligula  kistrionica,  is  a 
northern  bird,  which  was  found  by  Captain  Ross  in 
the  highest  latitudes  which  he  visited.  It  is  hardly 
ever  found  south  of  Boston,  and  is  uncommon  here, 
but  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Brewer,  that  he  has  ob- 
tained it  in  our  State.  Audubon  found  it  breeding 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  male  and  female  are  called  the  Lord  and  Lady, 
probably  in  consequence  of  their  beauty,  and  the  or- 
naments on  their  breast.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain,  being 
anxiously  watchful,  and  diving  imder  water  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  the  dash  of  the  gun.  Like  other 
birds  of  this  class,  it  provides  for  its  security  by  sta- 
tioning sentinels  to  sound  an  alarm  on  the  approach 
of  danger.     The  desh  is  not  much  valued. 
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The  Lonc-TAiLED  Duck,  Puligula  glaeiatia,  is  a 
fesident  ia  the  north,  where  it  associates  with  the 
eider  and  other  ducks,  and  Ungers  as  long  as  the 
coid  leaves  the  waters  open ;  but  when  the  ice  be- 
gins to  form  upon  the  Arctic  seas,  it  migrates  toward 
the  south  in  search  of  food,  and  is  then  seen  regular- 
ly and  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  ; 
the  young  sometimes  resorting  to  the  fresh  waters, 
while  the  old  birds  keep  near  the  sea.  They  are 
lively  and  animated  in  their  motions,  and  so  noisy 
in  conversation,  that  they  are  sometimes  called  old 
wives.  They  are  expert  in  flying,  diving  and 
swimming  ;  their  food  consists  partly  of  the  animal 
and  partly  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  sea. 
The  caravans  which  pass  along  our  coasts  are  large, 
and  their  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  kept 
up  for  hours  in  morning  and  evening,  and  also  in 
calm,  foggy  weather.  This  bird  is  elegant  in  its 
appearance,  but  not  held  in  much  estimation  as  food. 
Its  down  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  eider,  but 
the  quantity  is  not  so  great. 

The  Goosander,  Mergus  merganser,  is  found  in 
winter  on  the  fresh  lakes,  rivers,  and  seacoast  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  seen  here  in  small 
companies,  continually  diving  in  search  of  food.  In 
April  most  of  them  disappear,  and  do  not  return  till 
November.  The  extent  of  their  breeding  range  is 
not  known ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
young  are  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  their  habits,  that  the  Arctic  regions  must 
be  their  more  familiar  home.     Audubon  describes 
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Ihe  goosander  as  breeding  !□  Massachusetts,  and  en- 
titled to  be  set  dovn  as  a  constant  resident  within 
our  bounds. 

The  RED-BEi:i.STED  MxBOAiTSEB,  MeTgvt  aerrator, 
is  another  resident  in  the  north,  which,  when  the 
waters  there  are  sealed  with  ice,  comes  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  food.  Wilson  speaks  of  it  as 
brought  to  the  Philadelphia  market,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  as  much  more  common  than 
the  preceding  in  the  United  States.  Like  the  former, 
it  has  an  extensive  breeding  range,  its  nesta  having 
been  found  in  the  rank  weeds  on  the  borders  of  lakes, 
in  Maine  and  on  Lake  Michigan. 


The  BooDED  Mebsanser,  Mergvs  cucuUatus,  is 
a  northern  bird,  found  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
fur  coimtries,  and  one  of  the  last  to  quit  those  deso- 
late regions,  when  the  frost  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  remain,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  of  food. 
In  the  winter,  it  ranges  through  the  United  States, 
and  is  found  on  the  ocean  and  the  inland  waters. 
Some  of  them  remain  through  the  breeding  season, 
and  resort  to  the  lakes,  making  nests  of  withered 
grass  and  feathers,  on  their  grassy  borders.  These 
appear  to  be  their  favorite  resorts,  and  those  which 
frequent  the  seaside,  do  it  from  necessity  rather 
than  from  choice.  They  are  expert  divers,  and 
so  quick  in  their  motions,  that  they  can  take  warn- 
ing from  the  flash  of  the  pan,  in  time  to  avoid  the 
shot  of  the  gunner  ;  if  they  chance  to  be  wounded, 
they  escape  under  water,  so  that  it  is  useless  to 
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pursue  them.     Mr.  Galmt  and  others  hare  fotind  this 
hird  in  our  State. 

The  CoBMORAirr,  Phalacnoorax  earho,  isabondant 
ID  winter  on  the  i^ands  near  BoBton  and  the  coast 
of  Massachusetta,  where  most  of  them  remain  in 
aatumn,  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  spring.  Nat- 
taU  speaks  of  them  as  breeding  on  the  islands, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  They  are  never 
seen  on  fresh  water,  since  they  siibflist  entirely  on 
fishes  taken  from  the  sea.  In  taking  them,  these 
birds  are  so  expert,  that  a  fish  can  hardly  escape 
them ;  they'swim  under  water  with  great  rapidity, 
and  almost  always  rise  with  their  prey  in  their 
bill.  If  the  fish  is  very  large,  they  beat  it  to  pieces 
on  the  shore  ;  if  they  have  caught  it  by  the  wrong 
end,  they  toss  it  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  by  the 
head  as  it  falls,  so  that  the  fins  may  present  no 
obstacle  to  its  passing  down  the  throat.  When 
thus  employed,  and  when  at  rest,  they  are  so  con- 
stantly on  their  guard,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
approach  them  ;  and  if  the  gunner  has  succeeded 
in  wounding  one,  it  is  useless  for  him  to  pursue, 
since  both  old  and  young  sail  under  water,  using 
their  wings  to  propel  and  their  tails  to  steer  them, 
as  in  the  air.  But  their  safety  is  provided  for,  with- 
out exertion  on  their  part,  since  their  fiesh  is  so 
poor,  tough  and  fishy  that,  Audubon  says,  not  even 
epicures  can  eat  them. 

The  DouBLE-cBESTZD  CoRHORiHT,  Pkolocrocorax 
dUophua,  which  was  first  described  by  Richardson, 
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and  has  been  considered  extretftely  rare,  has  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Brewer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
They  are  found  breeding  on  low  islands  at  Labrador, 
in  great  numbers,  arriving  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  dis- 
solved from  the  water  in  the  spring.  They  spend 
the  winter  on  the  coast  of  the  eastern  states.  At  that 
season,  not  many  are  seen  farther  east  than  the  Bay 
of  Halifax.  No  fish  comes  amiss  to  their  insatiable 
appetites ;  of  codlings  particularly,  they  destroy  im- 
mense numbers.  They  differ  from  the  Florida  cor- 
morant,  described  by  Audubon,  chiefly  in  their 
superior  size,  and  having  more  of  the  long  feathers 
behind  the  eye.  , 

The  Shag,  Pkalacrocorax  graculvs,  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  Floi^ 
ida,  where  they  breed  in  large  associations.  They 
appear  to  make  the  bays  and  islands  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence their  northern  bounds.  In  the  high  northern 
regions  they  have  not  yet  been  encountered.  They 
live  perpetually  near  the  sea,  never  wandering  in- 
land like  the  common  cormorant,  which  has  been 
seen  on  the  Missouri  river.  They  are  expert  divers, 
and  collect  great  quantities  of  fish.  Near  the  mouth 
of  Boston  harbor,  they  are  found  in  thick  and  nu- 
merous docks,  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  Gannet,  Sula  bassana,  a  bird  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  added  to  this  list  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has  obtained  a  speci- 
men. In  the  summer,  they  are  seen  in  vast  nnm- 
bers  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  Gamiet 


Rock,  as  it  is  called,  a  lai^e  rocky  island,  is  en- 
tirely whitened  with  the  plumage  of  the  females  on 
their  nests,  while  the  crowds  hovering  over  and 
around  it,  appeEu*  like  a  driving  snow  storm.  While 
thus  engaged,  they  were  easily  approached,  and  were 
not  alarmed  even  at  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  the 
meaning  of  which  most  sea-birds  fully  understand. 
They  are  seen  on  our  eastern  coasts  in  the  autumn, 
and  perhaps  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  They  axe 
not  observed  to  dive  on  any  alarm,  nor  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  food. 

The  Loon,  or  Great  Northern  Diver,  Colymbus 
glacialis,  is  not  an  uncommon  bird.  It  spends  the 
breeding  season  in  the  fur  countries,  the  British 
provinces,  and  probably  in  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  states.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  they  migrate, 
to  escape  the  severity  of  the  winter,  most  of  their 
young  going  to  the  south ;  but  some  remaining  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  are  shy 
and  watchful  birds.  They  breed  in  the  most  retired 
places  which  they  can  find,  in  rocky  islets  or  the 
borders  of  lakes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able 
to  travel,  the  parent  conducts  them  to  the  sea.  They 
are  active  and  unwearied  in  diving,  and  have  the 
power  of  swimming  under  water  almost  as  fast  as 
they  can  fly  in  the  air.  In  the  day  time  they  ap- 
pear to  dislike  the  bright  sunshine,  and  are  most 
active  and  animated  at  the  approach  of  oight.  Their 
call  is  loud  and  dismal,  particularly  disagreeable  to 
seamen,  because  it  is  thought  to  portend  a  stonn ; 
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vhen  the  bird  is  bo  distant  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
in  the  air.  This  bird  is  offered  for  sale  in  our  mar- 
kets ;  Ant  its  flesh  is  tough  and  unpalatable. 

The  Blick-tbroated  Diyek,  Colymbus  arcticus, 
is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  northern  bird,  and  is  more 
rare  on  our  coast  than  the  preceding ;  but  I  am  as- 
sured, on  the  authority  of  Audubon,  that  it  is  some- 
times seen  in  our  State. 

The  Red-throated  Diver,  ColifmbuM  s^tentii- 
onalis,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
autumn,  Tvinler,  and,  it  may  be  said,  in  spring ; 
though  they  retire  to  the  north  before  the  snows 
are  gone.  The  old  birds  are  rarely  seen  at  the 
south  of  Boston  bay  ;  but  the  young,  more  affected 
by  the  cold,  proceed  as  far  as  Maryland.  Some  of 
them  breed  at  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  but  they  abound 
much  more  in  Labrador,  on  the  little  lakes  which 
are  common  in  that  wild  country.  They  are  at  all 
times  shy  and  watchful,  alive  to  every  danger,  bat 
particularly  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  man.  When  he 
appears,  though  at  a  great  distance,  they  dive  and 
swim  under  water  to  the  farther  part  of  the  lake,  but 
if  he  continues  to  approach,  they  rise  from  the  water, 
instead  of  diving  again  like  the  loon.  Their  notes, 
uttered  in  rapid  succession,  are  harsh  and  rather 
loud.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  they  cover  their 
eggs  with  down  tike  the  eider ;  but  as  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  seen  at  Labrador,  they  probably 
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vary  their  practice  according  to  the  climate  where 
they  make  their  nests. 

The  Black  Guillemot,  Uria  grylle,  has  been 
seen,  in  severe  winters,  as  far  south  as  Maryland ; 
hut  is  uncommon  even  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 
A  specimen  has  been  procured  at  Nahant,  by  Dr. 
Brewer ;  but  they  do  not  abound  this  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Piindy.  At  Labrador,  they  breed  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  sea-birds  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  hardly  ever  going  inland,  except  to 
breed ;  and  they  are  so  active  and  successful,  in  pro- 
curing foodj'that  they  can  remain  ^nd  thrive,  when 
almost  all  other  birds  are  driven,  by  the  cold,  from  the 
northern  seas.  Like  many  other  sea  fowl,  they  show 
great  sagacity  in  preparing  a  place  for  their  nest.  If 
the  fissure  in  the  rocks  where  they  make  it,  is  dry, 
they  waste  no  labor  upon  it ;  but  if  it  is  likely  that 
any  water  may  run  there,  in  the  time  of  rain  or  dis- 
solving snow,  they  raise  it  with  pebbles  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  keep  their  eggs  from  being  injured.  Is  this 
instinct,  or  is  it  reason  ?  Or,  rather,  who  will  point 
oat  the  boundary  that  separates  the  two  ? 

The  Foolish  Guillehot,  Uria  troile,  so  called, 
troTD  its  patience  in  submitting  to  evils  which  it  can- 
not help,  is  a  hardy  inhabitant  of  northern  regions. 
It  is  said  to  submit  to  be  killed  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, without  attempting  to  escape  ;  but  Audubon, 
who  knows  more  of  their  habits  than  any  one  else, 
does  not  mention  this  circumstance  in  his  inter- 
eating  description.     The  folly  of  the  guillemot  seems 
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to  consist  in  ita  returning  to  the  breeding  places 
There  it  is  annually  disturbed ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  done  in  despair  of  going  beyond  human  reach ; 
for  it  once  bred  in  our  bay.  But  it  has  for  many 
years  abandoned  it,  and  proceeds  to  the  north  in 
company  with  the  eiders,  early  in  the  spring.  Their 
eggs  afford  luxurious  food,  and  are  collected  in  great 
numbers  by  those  who  make  it  their  employment, 
to  be  sent  to  distant  markets.  They  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  sailors,  who  were  sent  by  Audubon  to 
bring  him  two  or  three  dozen,  returned  with  twenty- 
five  hundred,  which  indicates  an  immense  abun- 
dance of  the  birds,  since  the  eggs  in  each  nest  do 
not  exceed  three.  The  white  line  that  encircles 
the  eye  and  extends  back  upon  the  head,  is  found 
only  in  the  old  birds.  Like  the  preceding  species, 
they  swim  under  water  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
fly  above. 

The  Laroe-billed  Qdillemot,  Uria  Brvnnickii, 
IB  said,  by  Nuttall,  to  be  occasionally  foimd,  in  win- 
ter, on  the  coast  of  the  northern  states,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  any  one  has  been  taken  in  Massachu- 
setts, except  in  a  single  instance  ;  Dr.  Brewer  found 
one  washed  up  on  the  beach,  in  April,  1836.  This, 
however,  is  suflicient  to  give  it  a  place  among  our 
birds.  The  specimen  from  which  Audubon's  illus- 
tration was  taken,  was  sent  him  from  Eastport  in 
Maine.  He  found  none  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
though  the  preceding  species,  with  which  this  asso- 
ciates, so  greatly  abounded.  They  had  probably 
gone  farther  into  their  arctic  home. 
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The  Little  Gdillbmot,  Uria  alle,  sometimes 
called  the  Little  Atik  or  Pigeon  Diver,  dwells  for 
within  the  arctic  circle,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson at  Melville  Island.  In  hardiness  and  power 
of  enduring  cold,  no  bird  exceeds  them ;  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  the  ice  of  the  ocean  is  lifted  and 
broken  by  storms,  they  are  seen  crowding  to  the  fis- 
snres,  to  find  a  supply  of  food.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  tempests,  which,  by  agitating  the  waters, 
throw  up  in  greater  quantities  the  marine  produc- 
tions on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence.  la 
Newfoundland  they  are  called  the  Ice-bird,  from 
the  presumption  that,  unless  extreme  cold  were 
approaching,  they  would  not  come  so  far  from 
home.  Those  that  are  found  in  this  State  are  gene- 
rally exhausted  by  their  long  flight ;  some  have 
quietly  submitted  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  They 
are  not  regular  visitants,  but  occasional,  solitary 
wanderers. 

The  PDP7IIT,  Mormon  arcticus,  commonly  called 
the  sea  parrot,  has  been  found  in  severe  winters  as 
far  south  as  Savannah  ;  but  this  is  unusual ;  its  com- 
mon range  is  from  Long  Island  to  the  Bay  of  Pundy, 
where  many  of  them  breed.  Many  more,  however, 
keep  on  to  Labrador,  where  Audubon  found  flocks, 
which  covered  the  water  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
acre.  Those  which  proceed  to  that  distance,  leave 
the  states  in  April,  and  make  their  way  along  the 
shore,  never  going  far  from  the  sea.  They  breed  in 
holes,  which  they  make  by  burrowing  three  or  four 
feet  in  the  ground,  and  feed  their  young  with  small 
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fish.  They  are  very  aocial,  and  betray  atrong  attach- 
ment to  each  other ;  when  any  one  i§  shot,  some  ooe 
aUghts  by  its  side,  swimming  round  it  and  stirring 
it  with  its  bill,  as  if  urging  it  to  fly  or  dive ;  and 
when  man,  the  only  animal  savage  enough  to  tortuie 
and  hill  for  pleasure,  lifts  an  oar,  to  knock  it  on  the 
head,  it  reluctantly  leaves  its  friend,  and  disappears 
under  the  water.  The  puffin  flies  finnly  and  swims 
rapidly  under  water ;  it  also  dives  to  the  bottom, 
many  fathoms  deep,  to  find  shell  fish  and  other  prey. 
In  his  contests  with  the  piratical  raven,  the  puffin 
grapples  with  his  antagonist,  and  both  fall  into  the 
water,  when  the  raven  is  drowned ;  but  if  he  can 
seize  the  puffin's  neck,  the  victory  inclines  to  the 
other  side. 

The  Razob-billed  Auk,  Alca  tarda,  occasionally 
goes  as  far  south  as  New  York,  in  winter ;  hut 
farther  south  it  is  never  seen.  It  is  found  from  Bos- 
ton eastward,  arriving  on  the  coast  in  November, 
and  returning  in  April.  While  here,  they  are  seen 
fishing  far  out  at  sea,  and  are  thought  to  be  able  to 
dive  deeper  than  even  the  puffin,  in  search  of  their 
food,  which  consists  of  shrimps,  shell-fish,  small 
fishes,  and  roe.  They  breed  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rocky  shores  of  Labrador,  sometimes  depositing  their 
eggs  where  the  water  can  run  oS  without  wetting 
them  ;  but  if  there  is  danger  that  the  water  will 
touch  the  eggs,  they  are  laid  on  pebbles,  which 
are  heaped  by  the  bird,  to  let  the'moisture  run  below. 
The  nests  are  very  near  each  other ;  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  fissures  and  caverns,  they  sit  flat  upon 
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the  egg  like  common  birds ;  but  in  places  more  ex- 
posed, keep  an  upright  position,  with  their  faces 
toward  the  wind.  In  these  places  also  they  lay  but 
one  egg,  while  in  places  more  sheltered,  there  are 
often  two.  The  eggs  are  considered  a  great  luxury  ; 
the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  to  the  taste,  though  dark 
and  uDinviting  to  the  eye. 


In  the  foregoing  list  of  our  water  birds,  I  have 
given  the  names,  with  a  short  account  of  the  habits 
of  all  which  reside  with  us  or  visit  us,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  Some,  which 
occasionally  visit  us,  may  be  omitted ;  and  if  not, 
succeeding  observations  will  doubtless  make  a  differ* 
ence  in  the  list ;  since  the  accident  of  a  winter  un- 
usually severe,  may  bring  some  arctic  birds  farther 
south  than  they  have  yet  been  seen  ;  and  a  similar 
cause  may  make  us  acquainted  with  some  resi- 
dents of  the  south,  which  have  not  yet  entered 
our  bounds.  The  range  of  breeding  and  migra- 
tion is  thus  at  times  contracted  or  extended  ;  but 
the  visits  of  a  stranger,  few  and  far  between,  are  of 
but  little  importance,  and  if  our  regular  visitants 
and  permanent  residents  are  set  down  and  pro- 
perly described,  it  is  hoped  that  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  will  be  answered. 

It  is  more  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
birds  which  come  to  us  regularly  now,  finding  what 
sort  of  welcome  awaits  them,  will  gradually  with- 
draw ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  benefit 
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by  experience ;  those  which  at  first  were  Utme  and 
familiar,  are  many  of  them  growing  cautious  and 
distrustful ;  the  character  of  man  stands  in  low 
estimation  among  them ;  and  as  they  know  him 
better,  they  go  farther  from  his  reach.  Many  birds 
which  formerly  raised  their  young  in  our  State,  now 
confine  themselves  to  regions  of  greater  security  ; 
the  old  gunners  on  our  coast  can  give  more  than 
one  history  of  such  desertion  ;  and  in  some  cases, 
the  loss  has  been  severe.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
wild  goose  is  believed  to  have  once  raised  its  young 
in  the  temperate  climates  of  the  United  States.  The 
early  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  testify  that  they  for- 
merly abounded  there  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; 
it  was  common,  within  the  memory  of  man,  to  find 
the  young  birds  on  the  ponds  of  Kentucky ;  but, 
like  the  deer  and  the  grous,  they  have  learned 
that  the  world  is  wide,  and  now,  they  find,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  northern  wilderness,  a  home,  which 
has  the  great  recommendation  of  being  out  of  hu- 
manity's reach !  The  eider  duck  is  another  exam- 
pie.  So  lately  as  Wilson's  time,  the  young  were 
reared  on  our  coast  ;  but  now,  they  have  aban- 
doned it ;  gaining  nothing  indeed  by  the  exchange, 
since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  it  bred 
in  this  climate,  it  was  not  compelled  to  cover  its 
eggs  with  the  down  which  tempts  so  many  adven- 
turers  to  search  for  and  rifle  its  nest. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  desertions  ought 
to  be  prevented.  In  some  few  instances,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried ;  but  it  is  found,  as  might  hare 
been  foreseeo,  that  no  human  enactment  can  biw- 
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pend  the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature.  The  statutes 
on  that  subject  are  generally  inefficient ;  no  one 
ceres  to  execute  them ;  the  idlers  in  a  community 
are  a  privileged  order,  who  pay  little  reverence  to 
^e  law,  and  the  industrious,  beside  having  other 
employment  than  to  note  down  their  neighhors' 
transgressions,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  there  is 
any  crime  in  shooting  a  wild  bird,  still  less  that  the 
act  is  harmless  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  injuri- 
ous at  another.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain, 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  prevent  this  extermination.  It  is  better  for  the 
civilized  community  that  the  process  should  go  on. 
The  epicure  may  lose  an  indulgence,  and  his  case 
will  doubtless  excite  all  the  commiseration  which 
it  deserves ;  but  it  will  be  public  gain,  without  ques- 
tion, to  have  the  field  and  forest  offer  no  bounty  to 
idleness,  templing  it  away  from  the  serious  cares 
of  life,  to  engage  in  pleasures,  which  no  one  is  the 
better,  in  character,  in  habits,  or  in  heart,  for  enjoy- 
ing. 

It  is  very  desirable,  that  the  experiment  of  do- 
mestication, which  has  been  suggested  once  or 
twice  in  the  preceding  remarks,  should  be  tried  on 
a  large  scale ;  and  it  might  be  well  if  some  induce- 
ment should  be  offered  to  tempt  some  competent 
persons  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking.  It  con- 
Dot  be  despatched  in  a  single  season ;  it  would  re- 
quire time  to  determine  on  what  food,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  they  would  be  likely  to  thrive 
best ;   and  much  more  time  would  be  necessary  to 
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effect  a  pennaoent  change  in  the  habits  of  a  wild 
and  wandering  race,  and  to  overcome  that  impulse, 
which,  in  the  season  of  migration,  acts  so  power- 
fully upon  them,  that  some  imprisoned  birds  with 
their  wings  clipped,  have  been  known  to  break  irom 
their  enclosures,  and  to  set  out  on  foot,  for  the 
region  of  Hudson's  Bay.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
such  attempts  would  succeed  without  difficulty ; 
and  in  others,  what  could  not  be  done  by  a  short 
experiment,  might  be  accomplished  by  successive 
and  persevering  trials ;  valuable  accessions  might 
thus  be  made  to  the  number  of  our  domestic  birds ; 
many  might  come  into  general  use,  which  now 
only  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure  can  enjoy,  and 
races  of  wild  birds  be  preserved,  which  will  others 
wise,  in  spite  of  all  our  game  laws,  soon  disappear, 
and  be  lost  from  our  forests  and  shores. 

WILLIAM  B.  O.  PEABODY. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ICHTHYOLOGICAL    REPORT. 


Since  the  report  on  the  Pishes  has  passed  through 
the  press,  1  have  had  an  opportunity,  by  the  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  John  S.  Sleeper,  Editor  of  the  "  Mer- 
cantile Journal,"  of  examining  a  specimen  of  the 
"  Lophiua  piacatorius"  Sea-Devil ;  and  as  the  ac- 
count embodied  in  my  report  was  extracted  from 
Yarrell's  "  British  Fishes,"  I  would  present  a  de- 
scription here  from  a  recent  specimen,  that  the 
ichthyologist  may  judge  for  himself,  as  to  my  cor- 
rectness in  considering  our  fish  the  same  as  the 
foreign  species. 

Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  two  feet  and 
one  inch  ;  width  across,  in  front  of  the  pectorals, 
one  foot ;  length  of  the  head,  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  occiput,  six  inches.  All  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  caused  by  very 
minute  irregular  markings ;  body  beneath,  white. 
Numerous  fleshy  cirrhi  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  edging 
it  to  the  angles ;  foeypnd  these,  they  are  continued 
to  the  pectoral  fins,  and  back  of  them,  they  are  again 
continued  to  the  tail ;  these  cirrhi  are  beneath  the 
jaw,  nearly  an  inch  in  length ;  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  they  are  much  smaller.  The  vertical  gape  of 
the  mouth,  when  expanded,  is  five  inches  ;  the  dls- 
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lance  across,  from  angle  to  angle  of  the  upper  ja-w, 
eight  inches ;  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  projects  nearly 
two  inches  in  front  of  the  upper.  The  intermaxil- 
lary bnnes  are  capable  of  being  protruded  nearly  an 
inch  beyond  the  mamillaries,  and  are  armed  with  a 
single  row  of  small  pointed  teeth  upon  each  side, 
and  two  rows  of  much  larger  teeth  in  their  centre  ; 
one  of  these  rows  upon  the  edge,  the  other,  within 
and  beneath,  very  incurved  ;  upon  the  upper  jaw,  at 
its  tip,  is  a  space  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  destitute 
of  teeth  ;  on  each  side  of  this  space,  is  one  quite 
large  tooth,  and  a  second,  much  smaller  ;  about  half 
an  inch  outside  of  these,  a  single  row  of  eight  or 
ten  teeth,  the  three  or  four  first  of  which,  are  much 
the  largest.  On  each  side  of  the  pharynx,  are  three 
rows  of  sharp  incurved  teeth,  about  a  line  in  length, 
resembling  spines  ;  these  rows  are  arranged  directly 
above  each  other,  and  are  double.  The  lower  jaw 
has  a  single  row  of  numerous,  very  sharp  teeth, 
some  of  them  half  an  inch  long  ;  the  tongue  has  a 
broad,  bony,  triangular  plate,  upon  each  side,  armed 
with  two  rows  of  teeth  on  each  side,  which  are 
turned  toward  the  throat.  The  distance  fi^m  the 
margin  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  eye,  is  equal  to  the 
distj^ctt  between  the  eyes.  Several  spines  are  ob- 
servable upon  the  head  ;  two  just  back  of  the  snout, 
on  each  side ;  a  bifurcated  one  over  the  middle  of 
the  eye,  and  another  similar  one  at  its  posterior  an- 
gle ;  a  small  one  in  a  Une  back  of  these,  at  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  head.  A  spine  pointing  forward, 
is  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  and  three  straight 
ai»nes  are  seen  back  of  this.     The  eyes  are  nearly 
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circular,  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  pupils,  black ; 
the  irides,  yellowish  brown,  with  darker  raya. '  One 
inch  back  of  the  snout,  are  two  elongated  tentacula, 
four  inches  long,  of  the  firmness  of  bristles,  with  the 
extremities  free  ;  as  the  tentacula  are  lying  down, 
directly  at  their  posterior  extremities,  is  situated  a 
third,  two  inches  in  length,  with  about  half  of  its 
extent  only  naked ;  these  tentacula  are  capable  of 
being  elevated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

The  first  Dorsal  is  situated  an  inch  and  a  half 
back  of  this  third  tentaculum ;  it  is  composed  of  three 
small  rays,  connected  by  a  dark  colored  membrane. 

The  second  Dorsal  is  two  and  a  half  inches  back 
of  the  first ;  it  is  composed  of  eleven  rays ;  this  fin 
is  six  inches  long,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  high  at 

I  commencement,  and  two  inches  high  at  its  poste- 

)r  extremity. 

The  Pectoral  fins  are  three  inches  long ;  quadrate  ; 
rather  higher  than  long ;  slightly  digitated  at  their 
extremities,  and  ciliated;  width  at  the  extremity, 
when  expanded,  six  inches  ;  composed  of  twenty-five 
rays. 

The  Ventral  fins,  one  inch  long,  two  inches  high  ; 
having  five  strongly  marked  digitations. 

The  Anal  fin  is  five  inches  long ;  as  high  again  at 
its  posterior  extremity  as  at  its  anterior ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  nine  rays. 

The  Caudal  fin  is  two  inches  long,  four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  and  is  composed  of  eight  rays. 
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Squalus.  Lin.    (Selache.  Cuv.)   elephas.    Le  Sueur. 
Jounial  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  et  fig. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since,  a  large  male  shark  was 
harpooned  in  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  and  being 
towed  to  Chelsea,  was  there  exhibited.  When  I  saw 
it,  it  was  lying  upon  the  beach,  where  it  was  entirely 
exposed  at  low  tide,  and  oearly,  if  not  altogether 
covered  by  water  when  the  tide  was  high ;  the  tide 
was  flowing  in,  when  I  examined  it,  which  compelled 
me  to  make  a  more  rapid  survey  than  could  have 
been  wished.  It  had  been  opened,  and  its  viscera 
were  removed.  The  liver  filled  eight  barrels,  and 
furnished  six  barrels  of  oil.  The  fish  presented  the 
following  appearances : 

Its  entire  length  was  thirty  feet  three  inches. 
The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  was  of  a  dark 
slate  color  ;  lighter  beneath.  The  skin  was  divided 
into  innumerable  rugse,  which  were  covered  with 
minute  sharp  points,  often  collected  into  groups,  re- 
sembling the  discs  of  many  of  the  "  Echini,"  upon 
which  are  situated  the  spines  by  which  ihey  are 
ornamented ;  or,  still  more,  the  tubercles  arranged 
along  the  lateral  line  of  some  of  our  "Cotii,"  caus- 
ing  the  skin  to  be  exceedingly  rough.  Head,  small ; 
perfectly  smooth,  for  the  most  part,  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  and  covered  with  circular  and  oblong  mucous 
pores,  which  keep  this  portion  constantly  lubricated. 
Snout,  blunt.  Nostrils,  five  inches  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  their  lower  portion  upon  the  edge  of  the 
upper  lip.     Eyes,  very  small ;  diameter  of  the  eye, 
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three  inches ;  lai^est  circomferetice  of  the  aderotic 
coat,  when  removed  from  the  socket,  eight  and  a  half 
inches.  Eyes  very  moveable  in  their  orbits  ;  distance 
between  the  eyes,  two  feet ;  distance  between  the 
tip  of  the  jaws,  as  artificially  raised,  two  feet ;  this 
vertical  gap  is  undoubtedly  as  much  again,  at  least, 
in  the  living  fish,  which  gives  us  an  opening  of  four 
feet.  Mouth  white,  mottled  with  fuliginous.  Jaws, 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small,  incurved, 
pointed  teeth.  Six  rows  of  these  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  seven  rows  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  inner  row  in 
this  jaw,  are  hardly  formed  ;  each  of  the  rows  in  this 
jaw,  as  I  counted  them  in  the  mouth,  contained  one 
hundred  teeth,  from  the  tip  of  the  jaw  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  or  two  hundred,  as  counted  from  one 
angle  to  the  opposite  one,  or  in.  a  word,  fourteen  hun- 
dred teeth  in  this  jaw.  The  teeth  are  conical,  sharp, 
polished,  with  a  sensible  ridge  upon  each  side,  often 
roughened,  almost  serrated  ;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tooth,  striated  ;  one  of  the  teeth  in  this  jaw  is  bifid ; 
the  teeth  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  short  and  more 
compressed.  The  teeth  in  the  centre  of  the  jaw,  are 
three  lines  high  above  the  jaw,  and  their  base,  or 
root,  about  the  same  length  within  the  socket. 
Temporal  orifices,  small,  just  back  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw. 

From  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  first  branchia, 
four  feet  nine  inches.  Five  very  lai^e  branchiaB, 
□early  surrounding  the  head,  as  the  auimal  was 
lying ;  by  measurement,  the  first  pair  of  branchiBe 
were  separated,  on  the  neck,  from  each  other,  six 
inches ;  the  second  pair  were  fieparated,  at  the  sam« 
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situation,  nine  inches  ;  the  third  pair,  one  foot  three 
inches ;  the  fourth  pair,  one  foot  nine  inches ;  the 
fifth  pair,  two  feet  three  inches ;  showing  the  first  to 
be  much  the  lai^eat.  The  first  Dorsal  fin  is  trian- 
gular :  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  four  feet  four 
inches  high,  anteriorly,  three  feet  posteriorly ;  dis- 
tance between  the  first  and  second  dorsal,  six  feet ; 
second  dorsal  ten  inches  long,  sixteen  high  anteri- 
orly, thirteen  posteriorly.  Pectorals,  falciform ;  one 
foot  nine  inches  long  ;  five  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
distance  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral,  eight  feet. 
Length  of  the  ventrals,  one  foot  eleven  inches; 
height,  two  feet  nine  inches;  length  of  the  clasp* 
ers,  three  feet  three  inches  ;  width  at  their  base, 
eight  inches,  from  which  they  gradually  pass  to  a 
point ;  they  enclose  a  strong,  bony  spine.  The 
commencement  of  the  anal  is  directly  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  second  dorsal ;  its  length  is  eleven 
inches  ;  its  height,  fourteen  inches  ;  across  the  top, 
ten  inches ;  distance  between  the  anus  and  anal  fin, 
three  and  a  half  feet.  Anterior  to  the  caudal  fin  is 
a  lunated  depression  above  and  beneath  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  fish  ;  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  a 
carina  upon  each  side,  one  foot  eight  inches  long. 
The  caudal  lobes,  unequal ;  the  upper  lobe,  six  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  measured  over  its  curve,  hav* 
ing  at  its  extremity  a  small  triangular  lobe ;  the 
lower  lobe,  four  feet  two  inches,  measured  in  the 
same  way ;  width  of  the  extremity  of  the  Imoer 
lobe,  six  inches ;  width  at  the  base,  two  feet  two 
inches ;  width  of  the  extremity  of  the  vpper  fluke, 
or  lobe,  one  inch  ;  width  of  the  base,  two  feet  three 
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and  a  half  inches ;  from  the  tunated  depression  to  the 
middle  of  the  fin,  two  feet  eleven  inches. 

Attached  to  the  branchiee,  I  found  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  "  Cineras  vitiaia." 

Under  the  name  of  "aqualua  elephas"  thia  shark 
was  admirably  described  by  Le  Sueur,  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Acadenuj  of  Natural  Sciences"  from  a 
specimen  taken  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in 
1822 ;  and  his  figure,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  was  taken  from  a  slufied  skin,  is  very  accurate. 

Among  our  fishermen  it  is  known  as  the  bone 
shark.  D.  H.  S. 


ART.  III.  —  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FOUR  NEW  SPECIES  OF 
FlSHEi).  B;  Jxbiii  P.  Kibtl^sd,  M.  D.;  fint  Aaiiitut  in  Iha 
Geological  Board  of  Ofaio,  Bod  Praf.  of  Ibe  T.  and  Pracl.  of  Hed.  in  the 
Med.  College  of  Ofaio,  al  Ciocianal].    Communioled  Sept.  I83S. 

Gastekosteus  inconstans.      Variable  Stickleback. 
Plate  II.  fig.  1. 

Head  elongated ;  mouth  small,  armed  with  nu- 
merous teeth.  Lower  lip  projecting.  Eyes  large 
and  prominent.  Nostrils  midway  between  the  up- 
per lip  and  eyes. 

Body  slightly  compressed,  scaleless.  Back  aimed 
with  five  or  six  falcated,  moveable  spines,  each  with 
a  decurrent  membrane  attached  to  its  lower  half 
posteriorly. 

Dorsal  Jin  9  to  12  rayed,  gradually  eloping  be- 
hind to  the  back.     Caudal  fin  circular,  truncated 
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posteriorly.  Anal  Jin,  one  spinous  ray,  and  from  9  to 
12  soft  rays.  Ventral  Jin  a  spioe.  Pectoral  Jins 
oval,  coveriDg,  when  expanded,  a  circular,  unserrated 
plate. 

Color.  Back,  olive  or  black ;  sides,  faintly  macu- 
lated with  olive ;  a  block  or  fuscous  zone  often  ex- 
tends along  the  medial  line.  Throat  and  abdomen 
yellowish  or  white. 

Length,  one  and  a  half  inch. 

Habitat.  Common  in  ditches  and  muddy  pools 
in  Trumbull  Co.  Ohio. 

Observations.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species  of  this  genus  by  its  size,  color, 
form  of  its  plates,  and  number  of  dorsal  spines.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  number  of  rays  in  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  vary  in  different  specimens ;  hence  I 
adopted  the  above  specific  name. 

Etheostoma  variata.       Variegated  Etheoatome,  or 
Darter. 

Plate  II.  fig.  2. 

Head  conical,  gibbous ;  orbits  prominent ;  eyes 
large ;  iris  dark  olive.  Nostrils  deep  and  large,  an- 
terior to  the  eyes.  Operculum  complex,  many 
folded,  terminating  behind  in  a  spine. 

Body  cylindric,  hardly  compressed  except  at  the 
tail ;  back  gibbous  ;  abdomen  rectilinear ;  scales 
rough,  apparently  hexagonal. 

Pectoral  Jins  large,  elongated  almAst  to  the  origin 
of  the  anal  fin.     Ventral  Jins  beneath  the  pectoral, 
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ialcated.  Anal  Jin  quadrai^ular.  Caudal  fin  fan- 
sbaped.  Anterior  dorsal  spinous,  12  rayed.  Pos- 
terior dorsal,  soft,  13  rayed. 

Colors  gaudy.  Anterior  dorsal  fin  edged  with 
orange,  and  bonded  through  its  middle  with  indigo. 
Post  dorsal  fuscous,  touched  with  orange  or  vermil- 
lion.  Anal  fin  verditer.  Body  banded  behind  the 
pectoral  fins  with  seven  or  eight  white  zones,  spotted 
with  orange,  the  intervening  spaces  green ;  an  orange 
stripe  beneath  the  pectoral  fins,  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.     Back  and  head,  olive  and  green. 

Length,  three  inches. 

Habitat.  Mahoning  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Big 
Bear  and  Ohio.  Like  the  other  species  of  this  genus 
its  place  of  retreat  is  beneath  logs  and  stones.  It 
prefers  rapid  and  clear  water. 

Obsebvatioks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
colored  of  the  western  fishes.  It  is  frequently  taken 
by  fishermen  for  bait,  and  preferred  to  the  common 
minnows.  Rafinesque  established  a  new  genus  for 
the  reception  of  a  family  of  fishes  very  common  in 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  but  so 
small  in  size  as  to  attract  little  attention.  The 
habits  of  all  the  species  are  very  similar.  They  may 
be  seen,  when  the  water  is  clear,  moving  slowly 
along  the  sides  of  logs  and  stones ;  but  if  they  are 
disturbed,  they  will  dart  away  with  great  rapidity. 
Two  of  the  largest  species  readily  bite  at  a  hook. 

As  there  cannot  be  a  more  natural  generic  assem- 
blage of  fish  than  four  of  the  species  described  by 
the  above  named  author,  and  the  two  I  have  noticed. 
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his  amiogement  will  probably  stand.  One  of  his 
species,  the  E.  calUura,  is  no  other  than  the  young 
of  the  Cichia  Ohioensia  of  Le  Sueur.  That  fish 
assumes  a  variety  of  appearances  at  different  ages. 

Etbeostoua  HAcniiATA.     Block  Darter,  or  speckled 

Bog-fish. 

Plate  II.  fig.  3. 

^«tuf  narrow,  compressed;  nose  acute;  opo'culam 
scaly,  double  spined  posteriorly ;  jaws  equal ;  mouth 
small,  longitudinal. 

Body  fiattish,  tapering  gradually  from  the  ventral 
fin  to  the  caudal. 

Dorsal  fins,  anterior,  spinous,  10  rayed ;  posterior, 
soft,  13  rayed,  connected  with  the  anterior  by  an 
intervening,  decurrent  membrane.  Caudal  fin,  22 
rayed,  circular,  truncate  posteriorly.  Anal  fin  qua- 
drangular, 1  spinous,  7  soft  rays.  Ventral  fin,  1 
spinous,  6  soft  rays.  Pectoral  fins  abbreviated,  14 
rayed. 

Length,  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Color.  Back  and  head,  olive  and  black;  sides 
and  abdomen,  sea-green,  with  from  twelve  to  twenty 
carmine  dots  near  the  medial  hne. 

Habitat.  Mahoning  river,  in  rapid  water.  Very 
rare. 

Observatiobs.  This  species  is  readily  distio- 
gnished  by  its  flat,  compressed  body,  peculiar  color, 
and  especially  its  beautiful  carmine  maculations.  It 
exceeds  in  beauty  the  speckled  trout. 
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HlDARQIRA    LIMl. 

Plate  II.  fig.  4. 

Head,  conic-cylindrical,  smooth  ;  upper  jaw 
slightly  recurved  near  the  end ;  Imeer  jaw  more 
prominent ;  mouth  somewhat  diagonal ;  operculum 
with  a  membranous  edge,  extending  to  the  origin  of 
the  pectoral  fin. 

Body,  uniformly  cylindric,  fusiform,  slightly  com- 
pressed behind  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  destitute  of 
any  prominent  marking.  Back,  gibbous ;  abdomen, 
rectilinear. 

Dorsal  Jin  quadrangular,  oblong,  twice  the  length 
of  the  anal  fin,  13  rayed,  each  minutely  dotted,  or 
lineated  transversely.  Caudal  Jin  circular,  diapha- 
nous, 14  rayed,  each  ray  transversely  and  minutely 
lineated.  Anal  Jin  10  rayed,  situated  beneath  the 
posterior  ha'f  of  the  dorsal.  Ventral  Jin  small,  acute, 
extremity  reaching  the  vent.  Pectoral  Jins  oval,  ori- 
gin oblique. 

Scales  rather  large,  sub-rhomboidal. 

Color.  Dark  olive,  irregularly  waved  with  fus- 
cous ;  abdomen  free  from  the  olive ;  an  irregular 
transverse  black  band  on  the  body,  near  the  base  of 
the  caudal  fin. 

Length,  from  two  to  three  inches. 

Observations.  I  have  met  with  this  species  only 
in  the  heads  of  Yellow  Creek,  in  the  village  of  Po- 
land, Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  It  uniformly  dwells  in 
soft  mud,  and  is  sometimes  fotmd  in  great  numbers 
in  excavating  springs  and  ditches.  Like  the  other 
members  of  this  genus,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 
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ART.  IV.— DESCRIPTIONS  OP  THREE  NEW  SPECIES  OP 
SHELLS.  B;  JuBK  G.  Antbomt.  CaaiaiuDlc*i«i  Juuarjr  and 
July,  1839. 

Anculotub  COSTATDS. 

Plate  III.    fig.  1. 

Shell  subglobose,  with  a  depressed  convex  spire ; 

body  whorl  ventricose,  with  about  five  costs  revolv- 

iDg  around  it ;  color  olivaceous  ;  aperture  obovate  j 

base  regularly  rounded  ;  purplish  within. 

Found  on  pebbly  shores  near  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Helix  striatella. 
Plate  III.  fig.  2. 

Shell  remarkably  thin,  somewhat  depressed ;  of  a 
very  delicate  horn  color,  transparent ;  whorls  four, 
very  finely  striated  transversely ;  spire  scarcely  ele- 
vated ;  suture  moderate ;  aperture  nearly  round ; 
labrum  not  reflected  nor  thickened.  Umbilicus  not 
remarkably  lai^e,  in  diameter  not  equal  to  the  body 
whorl ;  transverse  diameter  one  fifth  of  an  inch. 

Found  abundantly  near  Cincinnati,  in  low  bottom- 
lands near  the  margins  of  running  streams. 

From  "  Helix  perspectiva,"  Say,  which  it  moat 
nearly  resembles,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
its  less  number  of  volutions,  its  exceedingly  delicate 
striae,  and  its  invariably  smaller  size.  The  color  is 
also  much  lighter,  and  its  whole  appearance  far  more 
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delicate  thaa  the  "  perxpeetiva."  I  have  never 
found  it  upon  rotten  wood,  nor  under  the  bark  of 
old  logs,  the  common  habitat  of  the  "per^ectiva." 

PALCniNA    ClNCINNATIENBIS. 

Plate  III.  fig.  3. 

Shell  somewhat  rentricose,  subumbilicate,  coloi 
delicate  green.  Whorls  four,  smooth ;  spire  entire 
at  the  apex  and  prominent ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ; 
aperture  much  dilated,  approaching  to  orbicular, 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  length  one  fifth 
of  an  inch. 

Found  in  the  canal  near  Cincinnati,  clinging  to 
small  stones. 


ARTICLE  V.~NOTICE  OF  NATIVE  NITRATE  OF  80DA, CON- 
TAINING SULPHATE  OP  SODA,  CHLORIDE  OP  SODIUH, 
lODATE  OF  SODA,  AND  CHLOKIODIDE  OF  SODIUM,  rrom 
llw  Province  a(  Tarapaea,  PampB  nf  Tamaiugil,  in  Soulta  Rem ;  lad  of 
ALGOROBA  WOOD,  from  ihe  buried  foreiu  benuib  the  Pimpa  of 
TaminiKiil.  By  A.  A.  Katis,  U.  D.  Fiom  a  Jeiisr  (a  H.  Gv>  U.  D. 
Curalor  o!  Ulueralogy  and  Geology  in  ihe  Sociely. 

In  presenting  these  specimens  for  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Society,  I  wish  to  make  the  first  public  au- 
noimcement  of  the  discovery  of  lodate  of  Soda,  as  a 
new  mineral  species. 

The  nitrate  of  soda,  as  the  source  from  which  the 
refined  nitrate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained,  is  an 
important  and  valuable  salt,  in  an  economical  point 
of  view.  In  the  province  of  Tarapaea,  it  occurs 
mixed  with  mme  or  less  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
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and  chloride  of  sodium,  irt  lai^e  beds,  exposed  tm 
their  upper  surfaces  freely  to  the  air.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  pampa  is  made  up  of  saline  matter, 
mixed  with  sand  composed  of  water  worn  shells  and 
detritus  of  trachyiic  rocks,  presenting  an  area  of 
many  square  miles  of  variable  depth.  Below  the 
surface,  in  several  places,  is  foimd  the  fossil  wood, 
the  trees  being  entire,  and  generally  inclined  toward 
the  southwest.  Numerous  volcanoes  exist  in  the 
Andes,  between  which  and  the  pampa  a  range  of 
low  hills  intervenes,  marking  apparently  the  border 
of  the  surface,  once  covered  by  a  lake.  These  speci- 
mens were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  description  of  the 
locality,  which  will  soon  be  published. 
Roxbury  Laboratory,  17th  July,  1838. 


"The  nitrate  of  soda  contaiuB  a  salt  of  cblorioe  and  iodine 
united.  This  is  proved  by  moistening  a  few  grains  of  the  yel- 
low part  of  a  mass  with  water,  and  rubt»ng  it  on  starch  paper ; 
if  free  iodine  nere  present,  a  purple  or  blue  color  would  be 
produced.  Wealc  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  the  moiatened  mass, 
gives  it  the  power  of  thus  altering  ihe  starch,  and,  as  brotninB 
is  not  present,  no  oihsr  known  body  can  produce  that  effect. 
If  Buch  a  mixture  be  diatilled,  chloride  of  iodine  passes  over 
into  the  recipient.  That  iodate  of  soda  is  preseot,  is  proved,  by 
the  fact,  that  the  saline  matter,  which  is  mixed  with  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  contains  a  salt  of  sparing  solubility  in  water,  which 
does  not  give  any  traces  of  iodine  when  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  chlorine,  in  a  Bolution  of  starch  in  sulphuric  acid.  When 
heated  with  carbon,  it  deflagrates  feebly,  and  the  residue,  dis- 
solved in  water,  instantly  renders  a  solution  of  starch  in  sul- 
phuric acid  blue,  if  chlorine  is  present  Hngnena  ia  olwaja 
present  in  the  apecimena." 
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ART.  VI.— A  FURTHER  ENUMERATION  OF  SOME  NEW 
ENGLAND  UCHENES."  Bj  Edwibd  Tcciiiivaf,  Jtrv., 
LL.  B.,  a  Mamber  of  the  Society.  (Read  befoie  the  Societ;,  ia 
March.  1810.) 

Arthonia.  a  genus  proposed  by  Achaiius  in  his 
Lichenogr.  Univ.,  and  adopted,  to  some  extent,  by 
later  vriters.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  all  the 
species  to  the  genus  Graphis,  as  ananged  by  him. 
Arthonia  punctiformia,  Ach.  Lich.  Univ.,  Schter. ! 
Lich.  Helvet.,  Muhl.  Catal.,  Torr.  Catal.,  Hals.  Syn. 
View,  Mass.  Catal.,  is  a  common  and  well  known 
form,  occurring  on  smooth  bark,  and  much  resem- 
blmg,  at  sight,  some  of  the  minute  Vemicarise. 
This  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  differ  from  Opegra- 
pha  of  Achaiius,  but  the  following  it  seems  to  me 
much  more  difficult  to  separate  from  that  genus. 
A.  radiata,  fi.  aatroidea,  Ach.  1.  c,  Moug.  d&  Nestl. ! 
Stirp.  crypt.,  Giaphis  stenocarpa,  Sprang,  pert.,  Ope- 
grapha  astroidea,  Ach.  Meth.,  0.  radiata,  p.  Pers. 

'  See  Vul.  If.  p.  W6. 
VOL.  m.  —  NO.  in.  36 
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occurs  on  hard  bark  in  Cambridge,  snd  aeeiiis  to  be 
noticed  Id  several  of  our  Catalogues.  This  genus 
will  probably  not  remain  separate  from  the  next, 

Graphis  curvula,  Ehrh.,  Spreng.  Syst.,  Opegia- 
pha  notha,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c. — Rough  bark,  Cambridge 
and  Watertown.  Not  inclnded  in  the  Mass.  Catal. 
The  genus  Graphis,  to  which  this  is  here  referred, 
as  arranged  by  Sprengel,  1.  c,  consists  of  the  Ope- 
graphee  of  Persoon  and  Acbarius,  together  with  the 
afterwards  separated  Graphides  of  the  latter,  exclud- 
ing some  aberrant  (mostly  tropical)  forms,  which 
have  been  arranged  in  new  genera  by  Meyer. 
Sprengel  cites  Adanson  as  the  author  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  may,  therefore,  probably  have  the  right 
of  priority. 

Verrucaria  gemmata,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.  —  Smooth  bark,  common  in  New  England. 

V.  nilida,  Schrad.,  Borr.  in  Hook.,  1.  c,  Ach. 
Lichenogr.,  Schter.!  I.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Muhl.  I.  c, 
Fyrenula  nitida,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Schser.),  Moug.  & 

Nestl. !  1.  c,  Sphffiria  nitida,  Weig.  (cit.  Hook.) 

Smooth  bark,  very  common  in  New  England. 
Somewhat  resembling  T.  gemmata. 

V.  punctiformis,  Ach.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  De  Cand.  FI. 
Pr.,  Schser. !  I.  c,  Hals.  1.  c.  — Smooth  bark,  Cam- 
bridge. 

V.  epidermidis,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Schasr.},  De  Cand. 
1.  c,  Moug.  &.  Nestl. !,  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  Hals.  1.  c.  — 
Bark  of  Betula  papyracea,  &c.,  Maine.  Referred  to 
the  last  species  by  Sprengel. 
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T.  dnerea,  Pers.,  Hook.  1.  c,  T.  sUgm^ella,  Ach., 
Schier.l  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Torr.  I.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Port, 
in  Mass.  Catal.  —  Smooth  bark,  Cambridge. 

T.  enteroUuca,  Sprang.  1.  c,  Pyranula  enteroleuca, 
Sprang,  in  Hals.  1.  c,  Port,  in  Mass.  Catal.,  Thelo- 
truna  cineremn,  Schwein.  in  Hals.  1.  c.  —  Smooth 
bark,  very  common  throughout  New  England.  This 
is  apparently  a  tme  Pyreoola,  a  genus  vhich  is  now 
regarded  too  near  Terrucaha. 

Erdoca&pon  miniatum,  Ach.,  Schasr.  I.  c.  Hook. 
1.  c, — a.  umbiUcatam,  Schter. !  1.  c,  E.  miniatum, 
Ach.,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  — On  dry 
rocks,  West  Cambridge,  O^wkhne,  Waltham.  Also 
Shelbume,  Port. !,  and  elsewhere. 

~^-^—  -'  ■  ,  j},  cojnpiicattmt,  Scher. !  1. 
c,  E.  comphcatum,  Ach.,  Hals.  I.  c.  —  Rocks  near 
water,  and  within  roach  of  the  spray ;  Spot  Pond, 
Medford. 

,  y,  aquaticum,  Schffir.  1  1. 

c,  E.  Weberi,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c,  Port. !  1.  c.  —On  rocks 
and  stones  under  water,  in  brooks  and  ponds,  West 
Cambridge,  Medford,  Plainfield,  and  etsewbfflv.  The 
remark  in  Lindley,  (Nat.  Syst.  edit.  2.  p:  427,)  that 
"no  lichen  is  ever  submersed,"  is  at  variance  with 
the  obvious  habit  of  the  var.  y.  of  this  species, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other 
Endocarpa. 

Tariolabii.  This  genus  is  not  allowed  by  Spren- 
gel,  who  distributes  the  species  between  Porina,  Ui^ 
cedaria,  and  Lecaaon.     There  appears  to  be  some 
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confusion  in  the  synonymy  of  the  common  forms, 
owing,  probably,  to  their  considerable  resemblance 
to  each  other.  In  mentioning  the  following  species, 
I  hare  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Methodus 
of  Acharius. 

V.  faginca,  Pers.  (cit.  Ach.),  Ach.  Meth.,  De 
Cand.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c.  —  Bark,  less  common,  perhaps, 
than  the  next.  This  is  the  T.  amara  of  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Acharius,  and  of  our  authors,  and  is 
sensibly  distinguished  from  the  other  species  allied 
to  it  by  the  bitter  flavor  of  the  thallus.  This  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  detected  in  it 
by  Mr.  Braconnot,  in  the  proportion  of  29.4  of  oxalic 
acid,  combined  with  18  of  lime,  in  100  parts  of  the 
lichen.     (Hook.  1.  c.) 

V.  discoidea,  Pers.  (cit.  Ach.),  Hook.  1.  c.  —  Trees 
and  old  rails,  very  common. 

V.  aspergilla,  Ach,  Lich.  Univ.,  Hook.  1.  c.  — Old 
walls,  rocks,  and  trees. 

V.  velata,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hook. ),  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.  —  On  trees,  common  in  New  England.  The 
apothecia  greatly  resemble  the  scutellffi  of  a  Leca- 
nora,  and  the  species  (according  to  Hooker,  1.  c.)  is 
referred  to  that  genus  by  Turner  and  Boner. 

Ukceolabia  scniposa.  Since  the  publication  of 
my  former  paper,  I  have  observed  this  plant  quite 
common  on  old  walls  and  in  similar  situations.-  Mi. 
Russell  has  sent  it  from  Chelmsford,  where  he  finds 
it  abundant,  on  rocks.  At  the  Cambridge  station,  it 
occurred  on  the  ground,  in  a  sandy  soil. 

U.  cinerea,  Ach., — forma  varians.  —  Alpine  rocks, 
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White  Mounlaina.  The  thallns  ia  of  a  rusty  red, 
and  is  copiously  besprinkled  with  the  small  black 
apothecia.  The  led  color  is  probably  occasioned  by 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  rock.  The  plant  does  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  in  other  characters  of  importance  from 
U.  cinerea.  Thallus  distinctly  areolated,  but  at  the 
same  time  continuous  and  regular. 

U.  dnerea,  Acb.,  —  forma  varians  polygonia.  —  Al- 
pine rocks,  White  Mountains,  with  the  last.  Tballus 
rusty  red,  often  of  a  fine  dark  red,  owing,  as  in  the 
last,  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  rock.  The  thal- 
lus is  made  up  of  areolic,  which  ace  much  larger  than 
in  the  last,  distinct,  or  aggregated,  or  sometimes  con- 
fluent. The  apothecia  minute,  very  irregular,  often 
several  ia  a  single  areola.  This  appears  to  differ 
considerably  from  the  last,  and  both  from  our  com- 
mon U.  cinerea ;  but  the  characters  of  disagreement 
in  the  plants  from  the  White  Mountains  are  so  nearly 
represented  in  European  specimens,  arranged  as  vari- 
eties of  the  above-cited  species,  that  I  can  hardly 
consider  our  plants  distinct,  even  as  varieties.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  these  forms  is,  perhaps,  their 
color ;  in  regard  to  which,  besides  what  has  been 
said  above,  we  may  call  to  mind  LinnEeas's  {feasant 
application  of  the  poet,  "Nimium  ne  crede  colori ;  "  a 
precept  of  allowed  importance  in  botany. 

Lecisea.  muacorum,  Scheer.  [  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c, 
Muhl.  1.  c,  Patellaria  muscorum,  De  Cand.  I.  c,  P. 
sabuletorum,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Lecidea  sabuletorum, 
Ach.,  Torr.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Lichen  sabuletorum, 
Florke,  L.  muscorum,  L.  —  Decayed  mosses.  Cam- 
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bridge.    Abo  in  ttie  lower  regions  o£  the  White 

MouDtaioa. 

L.  geograpkiea,  Hook.  1.  c,  KhizocarpoB  geo- 
graphicum,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Lecidea  atro-viren^  rar. 
geographica,  Ach.  Meth.,  LichoD  geognqthicnt,  L., 
Ach.  Prodr. — Alpine  rocks,  White  Mountains,  and 
Chin  of  Mansfield,  Vt.    An  elegant  species. 

L.  pruimmi,  Ach.  Meth.,  Hook.  1.  c,  L.  albo- 
Cferulescens,  Ach.  Syn.,  Hnhl.  1.  c,  Mass.'  Catal., 
Lichen  pruinosus,  Dicks,  (cit.  Hook.). — On  rocks 
and  boulders,  not  confined  to  limeslone.  Plainfield, 
Port. !,  Wallham,  Lexington,  Medford,  Hanchester, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity,  not  uncommon.  In 
the  synonymy  of  this  species,  I  have  followed 
Hooker,  1.  c,  but  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  De  Cand. 
Fl.  Fr.,  where  some  additional  iacts  may  be  foood. 

L.  albo-atra,  Borr.  in  Hook.  1.  c,  L.  cordcola, 
Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hook.),  Muhl.  1.  c.»  Hals.  1.  c,  lich- 
en corticola,  E.  Bot.,  Terrucaria  albo^tra,  Hoflin. 
(cit.  Hook.). — Old  elms,  West  Cambridge. 

L.  anomala^  Ach.  Syn.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Patellaria 
anomala,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Lecanora  anomala,  Ach.  Lich- 
enogr.,  Parmelia  anomala,  Ach.  Meth.  Suj^.  —  Bark 
of  JuoiperuE  Virginiana,  Cambridge.  Apotheeia  re- 
markable for  a  waxy  lustre,  especially  a[^»rent  when 
the  plant  is  wet.  1  have  some  hesitation  in  regard  to 
our  plant,  which  belongs  to  a  rather  doubtful  group. 
The  Lecanora  effusa  of  Muhlenbetg's  Catak^:ue 
probably  beloi^s  to  it,  as  Hooker  miiteg  this  species 
with  Lecidea  anomala.  With  this  exception,  I  be* 
lieve  the  species  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Amer- 
ican authors. 
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L.  varians,  Muhl.  I.  e.,  Eaton,  Man.  The  de- 
Bcription  given  by  Eaton  agrees  so  well  'witb  one  of 
our  commfm  forms  of  Lecideit,  that  I  have  little 
doubt  out  plant  is  the  L.  varians  of  the  above  att- 
thors.  My  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  an 
examination  of  labelled  specimens  (not,  hovever, 
original)  in  tbe  herbarium  of  Mr.  Oakes.  The  spe- 
cies  ia  somewbat  remarkable,  and  occurs  commonly 
on  bark.    Cambridge,  &c. 

Lecanoka  ventosa,  Ach.  — Rocks  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty, Oakes !.  This  fine  species  is  abnndant  on  Alpine 
rocks  at  the  White  Mountains,  a  station  mentioned 
in  my  former  enumeration,  but  it  is  wholly  new  to 
Massachusetts.    On  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Vt. 

L.  lartarea,  Ach.  Lichenc^.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Hals.  1. 
c,  Mass.  Catal.,  Patellaria  tartarea,  De  Cand.  1.  c, 
Terrucaria  tartarea,  Hoffin.,  Lichen  tartareus,  L. — 
Rocks.  Danvers,  Oakes !,  Brookline,  Medford,  &c., 
not  uncommon.     The  cudbear  of  commerce. 

Parhelia  perlaUi,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schsr.!  1.  c, 
Moug.  &  Nestl.  1 1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Hals. 
I.  c,  Lobaria  perlata,  De  Cand.  1.  c.  Lichen  perlatos, 
L.,  Ach.  Prodr. — Rocks,  trees,  and  rails,  Cambridge, 
Waltham,  Lexington,  Framingham,  &c.,  common. 
Also,  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Russell.  Not  aa  yet  observed 
in  fruit.    Not  in  the  Mass.  Catalogue. 

P.  pulveruienta,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit  Hook.),  Schasr. ! 
1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Hook.  I.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c.,  Imbricaria 
palverulenta,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Moug.  &  Nestl.!  1.  c, 
Lobaria  pulveruienta,  Hoffm.  (cit  Caod.),  Lichen 
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pulrerulentus,  Schreb. ;  6c  P.  Teansta,  Ach.  Meth., 
cum  Ic.  (sec.  Sprang. ),  oec  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Caul.  — 
Bark  of  traes ;  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere  ;  a  not  un- 
commoa  and  handsome  species.  The  P.  venusta, 
Ach.,  seems,  by  the  cited  description  and  figure,  to 
be  too  nearly  allied  to  this  species,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  Sprangel.  In  P.  pulrerulenta,  the  bor- 
der of  the  scutellEe  is  described  as  either  entire,  or 
notched,  or  quite  leafy. 

P.  speciosa,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schser. !  I.  c,  Spreng.  I. 
c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c. — Rocks  in  old  woods, 
Waltham,  Medford ;  trunks  of  trees,  not  very  general, 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  Spren- 
gel  gives  a  habiut  of  this  species  in  Boreal  America, 
and  Muhlenberg  enumerates  it  in  hia  Catalc^e.  It 
is,  perhaps,  especially  in  the  finely  fruited  state  (un- 
known in  Great  Britain),  in  which  I  have  almost 
always  found  it,  the  most  beautiful  of  our  ParmeUte. 
Hooker  describes  the  lobes  of  the  thallua  as  powdery 
at  the  extremities ;  but  Acbarius  renuuks,  Uiat  they 
are  sometimes  naked :  the  latter  is  the  most  common 
state  in  our  plant.  It  would  seem,  &om  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  Eaton's  Manual,  of  one  or  two  species, 
which  are  named  as  new  species  in  Muhlenberg's  Cat- 
alogue, that  our  plants  (and  especially  the  sazicoline 
form]  are  very  nearly  allied  to  these ;  but  I  am  unable, 
at  present,  to  ascertain  this,  by  the  necessary  com- 
parison of  specimens.  The  saxicoline  plant  belongs 
to  P.  speciosa,  unless  it  be  found  to  differ  sufficiently 
to  form  e  new  species ;  but  the  other,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  growing  on  trees,  may,  I  think,  prove 
distinct.  Both,  however,  are  nearly  related  to  P. 
speciosa. 
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P.  viothnx^  Ach.  Math.,  afnlil.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c, 
Mass.  Catal.,  Imbricaria  ulothrix,  De  Cand.  I.  c, 
Moug.  &,  Nestl. !,  Lichen  ulothrix,  Ach.  Prodr.,  L. 
ciliatoE,  Hoffm.  (clt.  Ach.).  —  Bark  of  trees,  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Medford,  &«.  ''Ciliis  scutella- 
rum  (sfepe  deficientibus  et  facile  elabentibas)  impri- 
mis a  Parmelia  cycloselide  differt,  cui  alias  simil- 
lima."  (Ach.  Meth.)  There  is,  hovever,  in  the 
descriptions,  another  character  to  separate  these  spe- 
cies, —  the  mealy  warts  on  the  margins  of  the  lobes 
and  elsewhere  on  the  upper  surface  of  P.  cycloselis. 
These  are  very  apparent  in  our  New  England  form 
of  this  species,  but  I  have  observed  the  same  oo  P. 
ulothrix.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able character,  but  it  may  possibly  hereafter  be  re- 
duced to  a  variety  of  P.  cycloselis.  In  this  case,  the 
question  might  be  entertained,  whether  Hoffmann's 
name,  above-cited,  has  not  the  right  of  priority. 

P.  Fahlunensis^  Ach.  Meth.,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  I. 
c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Imbricaria  Fahlunensis, 
Db  Cand.  1.  c,  Squamaria  Fahlunensis,  Hoffm.  (cit. 
Cand.),  Lichen  Fahlunensis,  L.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  a. 
majvr,  Schsr.!  1.  c,  rocks.  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains.  —  p.  minor,  Scheer. .'  l.c.,  rocks,  with  the 
last.  Somewhat  resembling  P.  stygia,  especially 
the  form  fi.  P.  Fahlunensis  is  a  la^er  and  wider- 
lobed  lichen,  the  extremities  of  the  lobes  not  de- 
curved  as  in  P.  stygia,  the  apotbecia  larger,  and  it 
occurs  at  a  much  less  elevation.  Linnieua  first  de- 
tected our  plant  about  the  mines  of  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden. 

P.  diatrypa,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schsr.  I  1.  c,  Moug.  & 
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Nestl. !  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Imbricaria  diatrypa,  De 
Caad.  1.  c,  Lobaria  terebtata,  Hoffin.  (cit.  Cand.), 
Lichen  pertusus,  Schrad.  (cit.  Ach.),  L.  dJatrypus, 
Ach.  Prodr.  —  Rocks,  in  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Presents  every  character  of  the  Euro- 
pean plant.  Specimens  in  fruit  did  not  occur.  The 
feature  from  which  this  species  has  derived  its  vari- 
ous names,  diatrypus,  terebratiis,  pertusus,  is  an  ua- 
common  and  remarkable  one.  These  words  intimate 
not  merely  that  the  margins  of  the  thallus  are  cri- 
brose,  irregularly  perforated,  as  in  Gyrophora  erosa ; 
but  that  everywhere,  "passim,"  the  thallus  is  marked 
with  regular  holes,  "  laciniis  parvis  foraminibus  per- 
tusis."  (Ach.  Meth.  p.  251.)  This  species  is  new 
to  our  Flora. 

Belonging  to  the  same  group  of  ParmeliEe  which 
includes  P.  diatrypa,  and  the  species  allied  to  it,  is  a 
lichen,  which,  for  want  of  specimens  to  compare 
with,  I  am  still  unable  to  determine,  though  I  have 
had  it  several  years  in  my  collection.  It  presents 
several  very  striking  characters  and  is  f«t)bably  al- 
ready described.  The  long,  lax,  linear  lobes  of  the 
thallus,  which  are  white  above,  and  black,  ragged, 
and  spongy  beneath,  and  inflated  at  the  apices,  to- 
gether with  the  large  scutellee,  at  first  goblet-shaped, 
and  becoming,  when  mature,  very  ample,  will  serve 
to  point  out  the  plant  to  other  observers.  I  have 
thought  it  agreed  generally  with  such  brief  descrip- 
tions as  I  have  seen  of  a  remarkable  species  from  our 
Northwest  Coast,  —  P.  enteromorpha.  The  species 
occurs  abundantly  on  the  White  Mountains,  in  the 
BubalpiDe  regions.     I  hare  also  observed  it,  mote 
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sparingly,  oa  the  sommits  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield, 
and  the  Camel's  Rump,  the  two  highest  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  Tennont.  A  Tan  Diemen's  Ijand 
lichen,  from  the  herbarium  of  Professor  Toney, 
seems  also  to  belong  to  this  species.  Should  our 
plant  i»ove  to  be  distinct,  it  may  be  called  P.  platy- 
carpa, 

P.  colpodes,  Ach.  Meth.,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c, 
Sprang.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  —  Trees,  Essex  Co., 
OakesI,  Plainfield,  Porter!.  Also  Plymouth ;  a  some- 
what ran  species. 

Sticta  crocata,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c.  Port.  1.  c.  —  On 
rocks  and  trees.  Massachusetts,  Hals.,  Ashfield, 
Port.!  1.  c,  Plainfield,  Port.!  in  herb,  nostr.,  and  at 
Waltham  and  Manchester.  Also  in  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  on  wood  from  Maine.  Ken- 
nebunk,  Me.,  Mr.  Russell! .  The  station  given  by 
Halsey  was  founded  on  specimens  from  Dr.  Porter. 
This  lichen  may  prove  to  be  a  more  common  species 
in  this  country,  than  has  been  supposed.  I  have 
generally  met  with  it  on  shaded  rocks  in  old  woods, 
and  but  once  on  trees ;  though  Dr.  Porter's  speci- 
mens are  from  the  latter.  The  color  varies  from  a 
light  lead-^ray  on  the  upper  surface,  and  a  very  light 
brown  beneath,  (the  young  plant,)  to  "a  very  dark 
olive-green,"  as  Hooker  describes  it,  above,  and  a 
rufous-brown  beneath.  Mr.  Russell's  plant  is  rather 
"  glauco-fuscous,"  as  Acharius  describes  the  species. 
The  Waltham  plant  and  that  from  the  White  Moun- 
tains are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown. 

S.  aurata,  Ach.  Meth.,  Port.  *  in  Eat.  Man.  Bot., 
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and  in  Mass.  Catal.,  Platisma  crocatum,  Hoffin.  (sec. 
Ach.),  Lichen  auratus,  Smith  in  Ach.  Meth.  —  On  a 
boulder-stone  in  Western,  Port.  This  rare  and  beau- 
tiful lichen,  of  which  I  have  abundant  specimens 
from  its  discoverer,  is  one  of  the  tropical  forms  of 
Sticta.  It  has  been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
Swartz  ;  iu  South  America,  in  fruit,  by  Humboldt ; 
and  in  St.  Helena,  according  to  Sprengel.  I  have  a 
Tan  Diemen's  Land  lichen,  which  probably  belong 
to  this  species,  from  Professor  Torrey's  herbarium. 
It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  South  of  Prance  ;  and 
there  is  recorded  a  single  doubtful  English  station, 
though  it  would  seem  to  be  now  wholly  unknown  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Massachusetts  plant  did  not 
occur  in  fruit,  which  is  said  by  Hooker  to  bo  ex- 
tremely rare. 

S.  scrobiculata,  Ach.  Syn.,  Spreng.  I.  c,  Hook.  1. 
c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.,  Lobaria  scrobiculata,  De 
Cand.  1.  c,  Farmelia  scrobiculata,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lich- 
en scrobiculatus,  Scop.,  Ach.  Prodr.,  &-  Pnlmonaria 
verrucosa,  Hofim.,  Lichen  verrucosus,  Jacq.  (fide 
Cand.).  —  Rocks  in  old,  shady  woods;  Manchester, 
and  elsewhere.    Also  on  trees,  Maine. 

S.  pulmonacea,  Ach.  —  In  fruit,  a  very  luxuriant 
specimen ;  West  Cambridge  hills.  Dr.  Harris.  A 
somewhat  rare  state  of  the  jdant.  I  have  observed 
it  on  the  White  Mountains. 

CoLLBMA  satuminum,  Ach.  Dr.  Porter  sends 
specimens  from  Shelbume,  which  are  granulated  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  plant  occurs  on  the  Waltham 
hills,  in  Cambridge,  and  Watertown.  Mr.  Russell 
has  found  it  in  Chelmsford. 
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C.  tremeUoides,  Acb.  83m.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Huhl.  I.  c, 
Torr.  I.e.,  Hals.  I.e.  — Rocks,  GtaDd  Monadnock 
moanbun,  N.  H. ;  Ragland,  in  Brookline,  near  Ham- 
mond's (or  Richards's)  Pond;  M«dford  hills.  Also 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  a  not  uncommoa  species, 
and  frequently  occurring  in  fruit.  Thalks,  when 
moist,  of  a  dark  green,  and  translucent;  when  dry, 
of  a  light  lead-color,  and  opaque.  Besides  C.  pul- 
chellum,  I  have  six  other  New  England  Collemata, 
undetermined ;  two  of  which  were  received  from 
Dr.  Porter.  It  is  remarked  by  Hooker,  that,  in  dry- 
ing, these  jdants  are  necessarily  much  altered  in 
form,  and  from  this,  and  their  variable  character, 
there  is  considerable  difSculty  in  the  determination 
of  the  species.    (Br.  Fl.  in  loc.). 

NEPHaoMA  parilis,  Ach.  lichenogr..  Hook.  1.  c,  ■ 
Peltigera  parilis,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Peltidea  parilis,  Ach. 
Meth.,  Lichen  parilis,  Ach.  Prodr.,  E.  Bot.  t.  2360. 
—  Rocks;  in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  in- 
fertile.   This  is  new  to  our  Flora. 

N.  bella :  "  thallo  membranaceo  utrinque  glabro, 
supra  badio,  subtus  pellidiori,  lobis  convexis,  abbrevi- 
atis,  rotundatis ;  scutellis  fuscis  margine  thallode  inte- 
gro."  Spreng.  Peltigeia  bella,  Spreng.  1.  c. — Trees, 
sul>alpineregionof  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Yt.  Thal- 
lus  membranaceous,  glabrous;  peltse  small,  exactly 
orbicular.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  compare 
our  New  England  plant  with  authentic  specimens  of 
Peltigera  bella,  and  the  former  may  jwove  to  be 
distinct. 

N.  (ispera :  thallo  sab-coriaceo  glauco-fusco,  supra 
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demum  graDulato,  sabtus  pubescent!  fusco-nigro  ad 
unbitum  pelUdiori,  lobis  erectiusculis  Ucero-deotato- 
crenatis ;  peltis  nigro-castaoeU  ntai|pne  laceio-fim- 
briato.  —  Rocks;  Ragland,  in  Biookline,  Manchester 
woods,  Medford  hills,  and  Lexington.  Also  Cbeims- 
ford,  Mr.  Russell.  This  appean,  by  the  description, 
to  be  near  Peltigera  (Nephroma)  Helvetica,  of  Spren- 
gel,  1.  c,  a  species  said  by  him  to  be  found  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  not  noticed  in  Schsrer's  Swiss  Lichso- 
ography. 

Gtbofhoiu.  Of  the  six  New  England  species, 
enumerated  in  my  fonner  paper,  two  were  inserted 
doubtfully.  Further  investigation  has  enabled  me  to 
speak  with  confidence  in  regard  to  both  of  these. 

G.  hirauta,  Ach.  Meth.,  Moug.  &,  Nestl. !  1.  c, 
UmbiUcaria  hirsuta,  Hofiin.,  (cit.  M.  &.  N.),  De  Cand. 
1.  c.  Lichen  hirsutns,  Ach.  Pr.  —  Rocks,  in  the  Notch 
of  the  White  Mountains.  Near  G.  vellea,  from  which 
it  is  well  distinguished  by  the  characters  given  by 
Acharius.  Thallus  of  a  whitish  ash-color,  somewhat 
pulverulent ;  fibres  of  the  under  surface  long  and 
very  distinct ;  tricfe  hemispherical.  The  plant  is 
much  smaller  than  G.  vellea,  and  less  rigid.  In  my 
former  paper,  this  was  incorrectly  considered  a  fonn 
of  G.  vellea.  G.  spadochroa  is  another  species  allied 
to  G,  vellea,  which  may  occur,  though  I  believe  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  this  country. 

G.  detuta,  Ach.  Meth.  var.  flacadosa,  Ach.,  not  of 
E.  T.  Enum.  Lich.  N.  Eng.,  Lecidea  deusta,  Spreng. 
1.  c,  Gyrophora  snea,  y.  Schsr.  I  1.  c,  Umbilicaria 
flocculosa,  Hoffm.,  Lichen  flocculosus,  Wulf.,  L.  deus- 
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tiu,  L.  part.  — Rocks ;  in  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains.  A  smoother  variety  occurred  in  the  Alpine 
regions  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Vt.  In  the  place 
above-cited,  I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  plants 
there  called  "G.  deusta,  Mass.  Catal.",  (Achahuswas 
not  referred  to,)  were  not  rather  a  form  of  some  other 
species.  The  name  in  question  was  communicated  to 
me,  with  specimens,  by  a  botanical  friend  ;  but  I  do 
not  knov  that  it  is  the  G.  deusta  of  the  Mass.  Catal. 
The  plants,  I  am  satisfied,  belong  to  G.  Muhlenbe^i, 
and  are  far  from  the  true  G.  deusta,  above  noticed. 

G.  erosa,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  I.  c.  Given  in  the 
cited  Enumeration  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  I  suc- 
ceeded the  last  year  in  obtaining  good  specimens. 
The  species  occurs,  less  commonly  than  some  others, 
on  rocks  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  is  undistinguishable  in  any  respect  from 
the  foreign  plant. 

G.  proboscidea,  Ach.  —  Alpine  rocks  on  the  Chin 
of  Mansfield,  Vt.  This  is  the  highest  summit  in 
Vermont,  and  I  did  not  find  the  species  on  any  other 
of  the  Vermont  mountains.  It  varies  somewhat,  as 
at  the  White  Mountains.  The  var.  ft-  arctica  did  not 
occur. 

G.  Muklenbtrgii,  Ach.  Syn.,  Mubl.  1.  c.,  Hals. 
I.  c.  Hook,  in  Frankl.  Toy.  cum  le.,  Lecidea  Mnhl- 
enbergii,  Spreng.  1.  c. ;  io  G.  deusta,  Port !  in  herb, 
nostr.,  and  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c,  not  of  Ach.  —  Rocks ; 
Blue  Hills,  Milton,  very  abundant  and  fine.  Essex 
Co.  Oakes. !  Also  Cambridge,  Medford,  Manchester, 
Plainfield,  Plymouth,  White  Mountains,  in  the 
Notch,  and   Grand  Monadnock,  N.  H.      There  is 
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an  interesting  account  of  this  lichen  in  Hooker's 
"  Appendix  to  Franklin's  Voyage,"  abore  cited.  It 
is  regarded  by  Gyrophoroi:4utgL  the  best  species  fw 
eating.  I  hare  cited  Sprengel  for  this  [dant,  but  the 
reference  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  satisfactory ;  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  my  doubts  under  the  next 
species.  The  O.  deusta  of  my  Enumeration,  is,  as 
above  stated,  only  an  immature,  barren  form  of  this 
species.  The  plant  occurs  in  this  condition,  not  un- 
commonly, on  walls  and  rocks. 

G.  Muhlenbergii,  Ach.  jS.  alpina :  minori,  crassiori, 
complicBto.  —  Alpine  rocks.  Sununits  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Chin  of  Mansfield,  and  Camel's  Rump 
Mountains,  Tt.  A  true  alpine  form  of  the  species, 
analogous  to  the  rar.  p.  of  G.  proboscidea. 

G.  Pennsylvanica,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Euum.  1.  c.  I  am 
unable  to  reconcile  Sprengel's  diagnosis  of  this  spe- 
cies with  that  of  Acharius,  or  with  the  characters  of 
our  plant.  There  ia  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to 
G.  Muhlenbergii  as  described  by  him,  and  by  other 
authors.  These  species  resemble  each  other  in  many 
points,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  impossible  that  they 
may  have  been  by  some  accident  misfdaced  and  con- 
founded. The  G.  Pennsylvanica  of  my  Enumera- 
tion is  papulose  on  the  upper  surface,  and  with  cor- 
responding lacunas  beneath  ;  the  under  surAwe  finely 
and  regularly  granulated,  like  shagreen,  without 
ridges  or  reticulation  ;  the  apothecia  are  perfect 
patellulte,  considerably  concave,  and  distinctly  mar- 
ginated.  Now  this  would  seem  to  be  the  plant  cl 
Acharius.  So  important  did  he  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfect  patellulee,  that  he  separated  the 
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species  from  Gjrropbora  in  the  Metbodus,  and  placed 
it  with  the  Lecideae.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  G. 
Peaasylranica  of  American  authors.  But  Sprengel's 
plant  is  described  as  reticulate  on  the  under  surface, 
and  possessing  apothecia  "  plerisque  abortientibus 
gyrosis,"  —  true  gyromata.  My  G.  MublenbBrgii  is 
not  so  distinctly  papulose  as  the  former ;  it  is  marked 
on  the  under  surface  with  "  ridges,  lacerated,  and 
joining  ends,"  and  the  granulation  is  interrupted  and 
often  obliterated.  The  apothecia  commouly  occur  in 
pits,  or  depressions  of  the  tballus;  they  are  flattisb, 
heaped,  and  often  very  large;  and  always  perfect 
tricse  or  gyromata.  But  the  G.  Muhlenbergii  of 
S;»%ngel  is  described  as  lacunose,  and  with  urceolate 
or  very  concave  margined  patellulfe ;  a  description, 
which,  if  1  am  not  in  error  in  these  remarks,  a[H 
plies  only  to  the  former  species. 

G.  hyperborea,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lecidea  polymorpha, 
t.  Spreiig.  I.  c,  Gyrophora  seoea,  /.  hyperborea,  Schicr. ! 
1.  c,  Gyromium  hyperboreum,  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp., 
Lichen  hyperboreus,  Ach.  Prodr.,  L.  superf.  subtus 
lacunata,  L.  Fl.  Lapp.  —  Alpine  rocks.  Rocky  peaks 
of  the  White  Mountains,  abundant  (subtus  lufa). 
Summits  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  and  the  Camel's 
Rump,  Tt.  (subtus  nigra).  Very  different  from  any 
of  our  common  species,  but  nearly  allied  to  the  next, 
vith  which  Schsrer  has  united  it. 

G.  polyphylla,  Hook.  1.  c,  Lecidea  polyphylla, 
Spreng.  4.  c,  G.  aenea,  a.  Schser. !  1.  c,  Gyrominm 
polyphyllnm,  Wahlenb.  I.  c,  Gyrophora  glabra,  Ach. 
Meth.,  Lichen  glaber,  Ach.  Prodr.,  Umbilicaria  poly- 
phylla, Hoffm.,   Lichen    poIypbyUus  L.  —  Alpiue 
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rocks.  White  Mountains.  Acharius  distinguished 
his  Lichen  glaber  from  the  form  which  constituted 
Linnieus's  Lichen  polyphyllus,  making  the  latter  a 
variety  of  the  former.  They  are  not  now  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  Hooker  has  restored  to  the  species  the  name 
given  by  Linnaeus. 

Cetraria  lalandica,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c.  I 
found  this,  the  last  year,  in  fruit,  abundantly,  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains.  This  is  a 
very  rare  state  of  the  plant  in  temperate  countries. 
Our  plant  is  smaller  than  the  boreal  form  of  the  lich- 
en, but  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  other  re- 
spect. This  lichen  seems  to  be  very  generally  dif- 
fused, and  may  be  regarded  common.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  plant  in  the  following  stations  :  —  White 
Mountains;  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Camel's  Rump,  and 
other  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Vt. ;  Lynn  hills ; 
Newton  hills  ;  and  Ipswich,  Cambridge,  and  Water- 
town,  in  sandy  fields.  Also  Hingham,  Mr.  Russell  ; 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nnttall;  and  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, New  York,  Mr.  Macrae.  It  is  also  enumerated 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Muhlenberg,  and  Torrey,  and 
in  the  Flora  of  Michanx. 

C.  Islandiea,  Ach.  var.  y.  crispa,  Ach.  Syn., 
Schsr.!  I.  c,  Alpine  regions  of  the  While  Mountains ; 
Summit  of  the  Camel's  Rump,  Vt.  A  delicate,  crisp- 
ed, alpine  form. 

C.  mmllata,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c.  I  met  with 
this  finely  in  fruit,  the  last  season,  on  the  White 
Mountains ;  a  state  of  the  plant  very  uncommon  ia 
this  latitude.     The  species  is  characterized  by  Acha- 
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rius,  as  having  a  "  sanguineo-fuscous  "  base.  His  va- 
riety p.  DJpharga  is  said  to  hare  a  purphsh-violet  base. 
Our  plant  is  variable  in  size,  and  habit  of  growth,  and 
also  ia  the  intensity  of  the  colors.  A  tall  form  is 
common,  of  a  light-green  above,  and  with  a  base  more 
or  less  sangiiineo-fuscoiis,  passing  into  violet.  Anoth- 
er form  is  smaller,  very  ciespitose,  and  quite  green, 
with  a  dark  violet,  almost  black,  base.  Both  of  these 
occurred  in  fructification.  I  found  this  species  also 
on  the  summits  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  and  the 
Camel's  Rump,  Vt. 

C.  nivalis,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c. — Occurred  on 
the  alpine  summit  of  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Vermont  Mountains. 

C.  juniperina,  Ach.  /9.  pinastri,  Ach.  I  found  this 
at  the  White  Mountains  on  the  small  branches  of 
dwarf  firs,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  grow  in  Britain ; 
but  the  plant  occurred  very  luxuriantly  on  rocks, 
just  below  the  summit  of  the  Nose  of  Mansfield,  and 
also  on  the  Camel's  Rump,  Yt. 

Growing  on  the  small  branches  of  trees,  a  little 
below  the  subalpine  region  of  the  White  Mountains, 
1  have  frequently  gathered  a  Cetraria  allied  to  the 
last,  but  of  a  very  different  aspect.  This  also  oc- 
curred in  similar  places  on  the  Chin  of  Mansfield, 
and  the  other  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
in  Vt.  It  may  be  described  as  follows ;  —  thallo  sub- 
coriaceo  expanse  glabro  rirescenti,  sub t us  dilute 
castaneo,  margine  ascendente  crispo.  PeltK  not  seen. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  new,  which  I  somewhat  doubt, 
it  may  be  called  C.  virescens. 

G.  glauca,  Ach.  Meth.,  Scber. !  1.  c,  Hook.  i.  c, 
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Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal.  —  Trees,  in  the  norlhetii 
parts  of  New  England,  not  uncomioOD ;  as  yet  in* 
fertile. 

BoRREBA  fiirfitracea,  Ach.,  Hals.  1.  c,  E.  T. 
Enum.  1.  c.  —  Trunks  of  trees  in  old  woods,  not 
very  uncommon.  Mr.  Russell  has  made  this  plant 
an  object  of  some  attention,  and  has  favored  me  with 
abundant  specimens  from  Chelmsford.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  fruit.  There  occurs  in  the  subalpine  re- 
gions of  the  White  Mountains,  and  I  found  the  same 
on  the  summits  of  one  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Vt.,  a  smaller,  more  glabrous  form  of  this  species, 
which  seems  to  be  near  the  variety  called  p.  ceratea. 
I  have  also  from  Chelmsford  another  small  variety, 
remarkably  "  floccoso-fuffuraceous  "  above. 

CoKNiccLABiA.  The  two  species  of  this  genus  al- 
luded to  in  my  former  paper,  as  occurring  on  the 
White  Mountains,  1  have  this  year  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, and  find,  as  I  suspected,  that  they  are  identi- 
cal with  two  European  forms. 

C.  aeuleata,  Ach.  Meth.,  Schaer. !  1.  c,  Moug.  & 
Nestl.!  1.  c,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Coialloides 
aculeatum,  Hoffm.  (cit.  Wahlenb.),  Lichen  aculea- 
tua,  Ehrh.,  Ach.  Prodr.,  Wahlenb.  1.  c.  —  On  the 
ground ;  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains. 
This  handsome  species  occurred  abundantly  on  the 
dry  soil,  formed  apparently  by  the  recent  diaintegrth- 
tion  of  the  mica-slate,  on  the  western  descent  of  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  elsewhere,  in  similar 
}daces.    It  was  frequent  in  fruit.    This  (the  Gruit}  is 
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well  described  by  Hooker ;  but  Acharias,  when  he 
publiehed  the  Methodus,  seems  not  to  have  met  with 
it  in  perfection,  and  his  description  is,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  incomplete  ;  while  Wahlenbei^  omits  to 
notice  it  altogether. 

C.  hieolor,  Ach.  Meth.,  Scher. !  I.  c,  Moug.  &, 
Nestl. !  I.  c,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Parmelia  bi- 
color,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Usnea  bicolor,  Hoffm.  (cit. 
Spreng.),  Lichen  bicolor,  Ehrh.,  Ach.  Prodr. — Among 
mosses  and  other  lichens,  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Hooker  aptly  compares  this  jJant 
to  coarse  horse-hair.  The  extremities  of  the  black 
tholhis  are  pale-brown,  whence  the  name.    Infertile. 

Sphkrophoron  fragile,  Ach.,  E.  T.  Enum.  1.  c. 
I  found  this  in  fruit,  abundantly,  the  last  year,  on  the 
White  Mountains.  S.  coralloides  still  found  barren. 
S.  compressum  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Stereocaulon  pasckale,  Ach.  This  seems  to  be 
now  regarded  a  variable  plant,  and  a  disposition  is  ap- 
parent in  late  authors,  to  refer  back  to  it,  as  the  typ- 
ical form  of  the  genus,  several  of  Acharius's  spe- 
cies of  Stereocaulon.  This  species  is  common  with 
us,  but  I  hare  not  elsewhere  seen  it  so  fine  as  in  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  A  small  variety, 
which  I  have  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
seems  to  deserve  some  notice.  1  have  also  collected 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with  this  on  the 
Medford  hills.  It  is  much  dwarfed,  growing  in 
quite  close  masses  or  clusters,  is  considerably  granu- 
lated at  the  extremities  of  Uie  branches,  and  the 
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cephalodia  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  It  would 
seem  to  resemble  S.  botryoBiim,  Ach.,  considered  by 
Borrer  only  "  a  dwarfish  variety  of  S.  paschale,"  but 
does  not  so  well  agree  with  Scherer's  specimen  of 
that  plant. 

S.  glaucescens :  thallo  erecto,  albesceote,  basi  uu- 
diusculo,  ramis  dichotomis,  ramulis  extremis  granu- 
losis ;  cephalodiis  convexis,  albo-glaucescentibus.  — 
Rocks ;  in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Cephalodia  white^laucescent.  The  color  of  the 
apothecia,  in  the  known  species  of  this  genus,  is 
brown,  of  some  shade  or  other,  and  I  have  seen  no 
notice  of  any  variation  from  this  of  a  kind  so  strikiug 
as  the  present.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  accidental. 

Cladonia  BubuH/ormis,  Hoflm.  fi.  tawiea,  E.  T. 
Enum.  1.  c.  —  Highest  summits  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Macrae.  The  species  did  not 
occur  on  any  of  the  Green  Mountains,  whose  eleva- 
tion is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  above. 

J  y.  gleJmlosa,  C.  vermicula- 

ris,  /.  glebulosa,  Schser. !  1.  c.  — On  the  ground,  with 
B.,  and  p.,  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Well  named  by  SchEerer  glebulosa  ;  i.  e.  cloddy. 

C.  gracilis,  Hoffm.  No  less  than  thirteen  varieties 
or  forms  of  this  species  are  given  and  named  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Schffirer.  The  plant  mentioned  in 
my  previous  paper  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
typical  form  of  the  species  with  us.  This  is  tall,  deli- 
cate, and  of  a  light-green  color ;  the  cups  rather 
small,  as  well  as  the  cephalodia.  This  occurred  the 
last  season  on  the  summit  of  the  Camel's  Rump,  Vt. 
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Besi(M  this,  I  have  found  two  other  forms,  which, 
though  differing  considerably  in  some  respects  from 
the  typical  form  of  C.  gracilis,  an  examination  of 
Schsret's  series  of  this  species  has  led  me  to  unite 
with  it.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called,  —  var. 
grandis :  podetiis  giandtoribus  fuscis  sfepe  squamo- 
sis;  cepbalodiis  magnis  nigro-fuscis. —  Id  the  alpine 
regions  of  the  White  Mountains  ;  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations on  the  Chin  of  Mansfield,  Yt.  A  conspicuous 
and  abundant  alpine  lichen,  quite  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  ordinary  C.  gracilis,  but  probably  one 
of  the  various  forms  of  that  species.  The  other 
plant  above  mentioned,  I  have  less  difficulty  in  refers 
ring  to  one  of  the  varieties  indicated  by  Scherer.  It 
appears  to  be  the  var.  y.  macroceras,  B.  elongata, 
Schaar.,  identical  with  Cenomyce  ecmocyna,  y.  ma- 
croceras, B.  elongata,  of  Ach.  The  character  is  inti- 
mated by  the  names,  and  consists  in  the  length  and 
size  of  the  podetia ;  and  especially  in  the  elongation 
and  furcation  of  the  branches  of  the  scyphiform  ex- 
tremities. This  occurred  on  the  White  Mountains, 
with  the  last,  barren. 

C.  comuci^a,  Hoffm.,  Spieng.  1.  c,  Scy^diophorus 
endivisefolius,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  endivisefoUa, 
Ach.  Lichenogr.,  and  Syn.,  Hals.  1.  c,  Mass.  Catal., 
Bsomyces  endivisfolius,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lichen  endi- 
vtxfulius,  Dicks.,  Ach.  Prodr — ■  Sands  ;  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Watertown ;  in  fruit,  abundant. 

C.  foliacea,  Hoffm.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Scyphophonia 
alcicornis,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cladonia  alcicornis,  Schter. ! 
1.  c,  Cenomyce  alcicornis,  Ach.  Syn.,  Muhl.  1. 
c,  Hals.  1.  c,    Lichen  alcicornis,  Lightf.,  C.  fo- 
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liaceus,  Huds. — ^'Mossy  rocks,  Manchester,''  and 
elsewhere.  "  Senescens  lichen,"  says  Acharias, 
"omntno  mutatur.  Thallus  feie  eranescit  et  pro- 
lificatione  scyphonioi  aique  podetiorum  sub  nova 
forma  exsurgit;  quam  distinguere  debui,  ne  con- 
fundatur  cum  speciebus  sectioais  subsequentis  s.  Cla- 
doniis  proprie  sic  dictis."  In  this  state,  the  lichea 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  subulate-branched  Cla- 
donis,  the  section  which  includes  C.  rangiferina,  and 
the  species  allied  to  it.  It  occurs  also  at  Manchester 
with  the  podetia  very  leafy,  constituting  the  variety 
phyllophor«  of  authors.  There  is  a  good  figure  of 
this  in  Vaillant  (Bot.  Par.  t.  21,  f.  3.  cit-  Ach.). 

C.  digitata,  Hofim.,  Schier. !  1.  c,  Spreog.  Syst., 
Scyphophonis  digitattis,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  digi- 
tata, Ach.  Syn.,  Bceomyces  digitatus,  Ach.  Meth 

Subalpiiie  regions  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  de- 
acriptions  of  some  of  the  books  do  not  well  accord 
with  this  form  of  C.  digitata  ;  though  an  examination 
of  Schasrer's  specimens  has  led  me  to  refer  it,  without 
doubt,  to  that  species.  It  appears  to  be  rery  near  the 
variety  named  brachytes  by  Acharius.  Lobes  of  the 
thallus  very  ample,  laiger  than  in  any  other  of  our 
cup-bearing  Cladoniie,  of  a  fine  green  above,  and  be- 
neath yellow  at  the  base,  becoming  white  at  the 
margins.  The  podetia  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  lobes  of  the  thallus,  and  the  scarlet  cepha- 
lodia  very  minute.    New  to  our  Flora. 

C.  squamosa,  Hoffm.,  Schar. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c, 
Scyphophorus  sparassus,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  spet- 
rassa,  Ach.  Syn.,  Bseomyces  sparassus,  Ach.  Meth.  ^ 
Subalpine  region  of  the  White  Mountains ;  and  at 
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Manchester,   Essex  Go.,  O&keel     Several  varieties 
occur. 

G.  carioaa,  Schcer. !  1.  c,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Cenomyoe 
cariosa,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Schsr.),  Muhl.  1.  c,  Tom  1. 
c,  Hals.  i.  c,  Bffiomyces  c&riosus,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lich- 
en cariosus,  Ach.  Prodr. — Barrea  solils.  A  small 
dwarfed  form  is  common.    GambhdgQ,  A«. 

Ptcnothglia.  This  genus  was  proposed  by  Du- 
four  to  include  an  anomalous  lichen,  which  had  been 
originally  referred  by  Acharius  to  a  section  of  his  ge- 
nus Beomyces,  and,  when  this  genus  was  divided,  to 
Cenomyce.  Hoffmann  and  Sprengel  have  retained 
it  among  their  Cladonin  ;  but  Hooker  confirms  the  n- 
rangeraent  of  Dufour.  "  There  is  something,"  says 
that  learned  author,  "  in  its  habit  so  different  from 
the  other  Cladoniie,  that  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  can 
be  united  either  with  Cladonia  or  Scyphophonis." 
(Br.  Fl.  n.  241.) 

P.  Papillaria,  Hook.  1.  c,  Cladonia  Papillaris, 
Hoffm.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Cenomyce  Papillaria,  Acfa. 
Syn.,  Bxomyces  Papillaria,  Ach.  Meth.,  Lichen  Pa- 
pillaria, lairh.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  On  the  ground;  (bar^ 
ren  soil,  recently  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
mica-slate,  and  composed  very  much  of  fragments  of 
rock,)  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. This  is  quite  small ;  and  I  observed  it  only  on 
the  peculiar  soil  above  described. 

P.  acoledna :  "  thallo  cnistteformi,  granulato^obato ; 
podeliis  cylindraceo-ventricosis,  granulatis,  simplici- 
bus,  albo-cinerascentibus ;  cepbalodiis  terminalibus^ 
Bolitarii8,rufo-fuscis."Aeh.BceomycesacoIecinos,Aeh. 
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Meth.  cum.  Ic' — Upoa  old  rails,  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere.  Acharius  placed  this  tit  this  same  section 
of  hiB  geaus  Beomyces,  which  included  the  species 
now  constituting  Pycnothelia.  This  still  seeiDS  its 
natural  position,  though  it  is  much  nearer  the  cup- 
bearing  Cladoniffi  than  P.  Papillaria,  find,  I  hare 
thought,  may  almost  be  said  to  connect  the  latter 
with  the  former,  especially  with  the  group  which  in- 
cludes C.  cariosa. 

The  studjr  of  our  lichens  cannot  be  satis&clorily 
pursued,  imtil  we  bare  a  complete  synopsis  of  our 
own  species.  To  this,  however  prospective  it  may 
be,  these  pages  are  offered  as  some  contribution. 
That  they  may  lead  others,  whose  ability  has  been 
shown  already,  to  add  their  larger  stores,  is  the  wri- 
ter's hope. 


ART.  VII. —  NOTICE  OF  MINERALS  FROM  MEW  HOL- 
LAND.  Bj  Fkancis  Alqir,  b  Member  of  the  Societj.  (Re«d 
JaDe4th,  1840) 

For  the  minerals  of  which  I  propose  to  offer  a 
brief  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  indebted 
to  John  Eldridge,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  who 
very  liberally  permitted  me  to  select  them  from  a 
collection  purchased  by  him  several  years  since, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Calcutta,  to  which  city  they  had 
recently  been  brought,  as  "curiosities,"  by  a  person 
from  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  Their  exact  local- 
ity it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Eldridge  to  give  me ; 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  the  informatioa 
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votild  give  additional  iaterest  to  the  specimens,  by  di- 
recting future  discoverers  to  the  spot  where  others  of 
still  greater  interest  might  prohably  be  met  with. 
They  coin{»ise  several  species  of  the  genus  Kouphone- 
spar,  vith  varieties  of  rhombohedral  and  uncleavable 
quartz  of  Professor  Mobs.  Their  uniform  gangue  is 
amygdaloidal  trap,  to  which  they  are  attached  in 
geodes,  or  groups  of  implanted  crystals,  or  in  com- 
pact nodules  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  rock. 

This  trap  is  exactly  similar  to  that  brought  from 
Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Ferroe  Islands,  and,  more 
recently,  from  Nora  Scotia.  There  are  a  few  masses 
of  a  more  compact  character  among  the  collection, 
giving  evideuce  of  the  contiguous  occurrence  of  gen- 
uine basalt ;  thus  offering  a  new  object  of  interest, 
which  we  hope  will  induce  some  enterprising  natural- 
ist to  explore  this  region,  now  that  the  facilities  of 
communication  with  it  have  so  much  increased. 
Less  is  known  of  its  mineralogical  prodnctiona  than 
of  any  other  department  of  its  natural  history,  though 
the  public  has  been  favored  with  the  journals  of  sev- 
eral scientific  expeditions  to  Australia.  These  works 
I  have  consulted  with  the  view  of  finding  the  proba- 
ble localities  of  the  minerals  now  referred  to,  and  I 
have  thus  obtained  information  which  applies  to 
a  few  of  them.  I  find  mention  of  both  amygdaloid 
and  basalt  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  upon  the  sea- 
coast  ;  but  these  rocks  are  spoken  of  only  as  afford- 
ing remarkable  picturesque  or  geological  scenery, 
and  not  in  reference  to  their  contained  minerals. 
Among  the  specimens  brought  home  by  Captain 
King,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  western  coast  of 
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Australia,  between  the  ye&re  1818  and  1822,  were 
agate,  jasper,  carDelian,  green  chalcedony,  and  helio- 
trope, bearing  with  them  portions  of  the  trap  rock, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  zeolites.*  la  de- 
scribing the  same  class  of  rocks,  Miyor  Mitchell,  the 
author  of  a  more  recent  and  fuller  journal  of  obser- 
Tations,t  has  enumerated  the  following  Eubstances, 
(in  addition  to  the  quartzose  minerals  referred  to,) 
forming  large  veins  and  masses  in  the  trap ;  "decom- 
posed feldspar,"  "  granular  feldspar,"  "  crystals  of 
glassy  feldspar,"  and  "  laminated  feldspar."  As 
these  substances  are  not  very  common  in  secondary 
or  basaltic  trap,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  author  may  have  mistaken 
their  true  character,  especially  as  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  collected  specimens  of  them  for  subsequent 
examination.  By  the  unpractised  eye,  efflorescent 
zeolite  might  be  readily  mistaken  foi  decomposed 
feldspar,  and  other  species  of  zeolite  oi  carbonate  of 
lime,  confounded  with  the  other  varieties  of  feldspar. 
We  may  think  it  highly  probable,  therefore,  that,  if 


*  S«e  tbe  Appendix  to  Kin^'i  DunUve,  draim  up  hj  Di.  Fitlon. 
Anftlofoiu  ipeeimeat  kre  aba  deicribed  in  the  joaniil  of  M.  F^ron, 
one  of  tho  QBtaikliita  in  Uia  Fnnch  eipedition  to  Nov  Holluid,  at 
■boat  tbe  fame  period. 

t  Major  T.  L.  Milcbell,  the  SurTejor-Genenl  of  three  eipedltioni, 
into  Ewtem  Aiutraluia,  Australia  Felix,  uid  Hew  aonth  Wale*, 
Gtled  out  under  the  dltection  of  the  Britiah  Adtntralty.  Uia  naii«ti<n 
in  two  octavo  voluniet,  with  numeroua  platea  and  mapa,  pabliibed  in 
London,  in  1838,  in  ita  delul  of  incident!  and  diacoveriea,  ia  one  of  (hs 
moit  temarkable  worka  ofthekindthathaa  ever  appeared.  Tba  author 
baa  vjva  made  known  to  ua  tbe  eiiatenoe  of  the  crateia  of  reorat  *ol- 
canoea  ud  imnwue  monptaioa  of  lara,  in  the  mUrior  of  that  «ut 
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Major  Mitchell  had  girea  the  aame  attentioii  to  mio- 
erals,  which  he  has.  evideotly  bestowed  upon  other 
branches  of  Natural  History,  many  interesting  sub- 
stances, in  this  department,  would  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  the  tnineralogical  interest  of  his  work 
greatly  enhanced.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  none 
of  the  Kouphone-spars  have  been  described  by  either 
of  the  writers  whose  observations  have  reached  us, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  a  more  recent  date 
have  appeared.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  and  only 
collection  of  minerals  which  has  been  brought  to  this 
country  from  New  Holland ;  and  certainly  their 
uncommon  beauty,  and  the  perfection  of  their  crya- 
talUne  forms,  demand  for  them  some  public  record. 

A^tophyUite.  (Pyramidal  Kouphone-spar,  M.)  — 
There  are  peculiarities  in  the  secondary  modifications 
of  the  crystals  of  this  mineral,  as  well  as  in  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  Uie  specimens,  which  evidently 

Fig.  t.  Tig.  2.  Yig.  3.  F«.  4. 


indicate  their  having  come  from  localities  quite  dis- 
tinct.   In  one,  M^type  ipointie  of  Haay,  the  pri- 
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mary  square  prism  is  in  elongated  crystals,  replaced 
on  all  the  solid  angles  by  triaogular  j^anes,  and  often 
BO  deei^y  as  entirely  to  obliterate  the  terminal  pri- 
mary faces  P,  at  both  extremities  of  the  crystals; 
thus  tending  to  two  four-sided  pyramids  having 
square  bases,  as  io  Fig.  1.  But,  as  the  crystals  are 
usually  implanted  on  the  matrix  in  a  vertical  position, 
they  commonly  present  only  one  of  the  pyramids, 
the  apex  being  entire,  or  showing  a  portion  (some- 
times only  visible  by  the  microscope]  of  the  summita 
of  the  i»ism,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  pyramids  is  considerably  extended  at  the 
expense  of  the  two  adjoining  ones. 

The  lateral  edges  from  a  to  a,  Fig.  I,  are  always 
replaced,  sometimes  by  a  tangent  plane,  inclining 
equally  upon  the  two  adjacent  lateral  planes,  but 
most  frequently  by  two  planes,  each  of  these  being 
again  followed  by  another  very  narrow  plane,  leaving 
scarcely  any  remaining  portion  of  the  primary  faces  ; 
thus  imparting  to  the  crystals  an  oval  or  cylindrical 
shape,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  low  pyramids  of 
the  summits,  rather  a  barrel-shaped  appearance. 
Fig.  3  represents  one  of  the  crystals  of  occasional 
occurrence  with  the  bevelment  of  the  edges,  the  de- 
crement of  the  summit  being  complete  and  showing 
the  whole  of  the  lower  pyramid,  where  it  unites  with 
the  matrix.  Fig.  4  represents  another  of  these  crys- 
tals with  the  additional  planes.  The  dotted  lines  on 
these  figures  are  intended  to  show  deep  grooves,  or 
striae,  which  extend  longitudinally  along  the  faces  of 
the  crystals,  or  parallel  with  their  prismatic  axes,  and 
probably  indicate  the  faces  of  cleavage  in  this  direc- 
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tion.  This  cleavage,  however,  is  obtaiDed  with  great 
difficulty,  as  is  the  case  with  this  mineral  from  other 
localities,  the  dismemberment  of  the  folia  being  inter- 
rupted by  cross  fracture.  There  are  also  transverse 
striEB  on  some  of  the  crystals  parallel  with  the  opposite 
cleavage,  appearing  very  rarely  upon  the  acuminating 
faces.  The  larger  crystals,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
size  of  the  last  figure,  are  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and 
nearly  opake ;  the  smaller  are  colorless  and  transparent. 
These  crystals  are  highly  azotomous,  the  folia  sepa- 
rating with  great  readiness  parallel  to  F,  and  the 
faces  of  this  cleavage  present  a  high  pearly  lustre, 
though  not  superior  to  that  of  some  of  the  faces  of 
crystallization  in  the  same  direction.  Paces  M,  M, 
vitreous,  some  smooth  and  shining,  others  roughened 
and  dull.  Faces  a,  a  of  the  pyramids,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant,  pearly.  The 
[ffoportion  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
crystals  is  variable ;  but,  in  the  smaller,  and  most  per- 
fect ones,  it  is  not  less  than  four  to  one. 

The  other  crystals  of  apophyllite  alluded  to,  are  of 
greater  dimensions,  measuring  frequently  an  Inch 
through  the  vertical  axis  of  the  prism.  They  aie 
derived  from  a  square  prism,  scarcely  distinguishable, 
in  the  comparative  length  of  the  lateral  and  basal 
edges  of  the  crystal,  from  a  cube,  and  present  only 
simple  replacements  on  the  solid  angles,  by  perfectly 
smooth  and  brilliant  planes  of  a  high  pearly  lustre, 
resembling  specimens  in  the  writer's  collection  from 
Iceland.*     The  lateral  faces  are  frequently  composed 

*  I  lure  in  mj  poMenioa  (ih>ni  Non  Scotii)  KTeral  Urge  ud 
tmuparant  eijtttli  ^  Out  minenl,  of  wluoli  Mmal  from  ooo  loetl- 
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of  curved  lamins ;  and  the  minenl  aometimes  -pn- 
aents  compound  varieties,  consisting  of  lesser  iadi- 
Tiduals,  flattened  or  com[nes8ed,  so  as  to  show  only 
portions  of  their  planes,  or  sections  of  smaller  crystals, 
which  have  been  prevented,  by  their  mutual  contact, 
from  assuming  their  full  and  perfect  proportions. 
These  are  united  by  similar  parts,  so  as  to  have  their 
similar  faces  in  parallel  position  vith  each  other. 
The  surfaces  of  several  of  the  larger  crystals  are  free 
from  these  combiaatiiHis,  having  bright,  polished 
planes,  measurable  by  the  common  goniometer.  The 
amygdaloid  to  which  they  are  attached,  abounds  in  - 
veacular  cavities,  some  of  which  are  fiUed  by  green 
earth  and  hoUow  nodules  of  chalcedony. 

Hetilandite.      (Hemi-prismatic 
^'''^'  Kouphone-spar,  M.) — The  indi- 

viduals of  this  species  present  the 
primary  form,  replaced  on  the  ob- 
tuse solid  angles  by  very  minnte 
scalene,  triangnlar  planes,  resem- 
bling the  subjoined  Fig.  6,  and  being  usually  of 
nearly  the  same  size.  Color,  pure  white ;  lustre  of  P, 
peariy ;  secondary  planes  a,  f,  vitreous ;  but  the 
faces  M,  T,  possess  a  dull,  waxy,  Or  opalescent  lti»- 
tre,  which  I  have  not  before  observed  in  the  crystals 
of  this  mineral,  apparently,  however,  confined  to  the 
surface ;  and  the  same  faces  are  more  or  less  curved 

i^  preacDt  replicemtnts  of  liree  plinei  upon  the  aolid  sngles,  M  in 
iht  cue  oT  Analcime ;  ■  modi  fie  Ktion  which  I  do  Dot  End  mentioned 
u  hftTing  been  before  obierved  in  the  cryaloli  of  this  ipeclM.  I  in~ 
tend,  at  Boolher  Ume,  to  refer  agtia  to  thii  beBOtiful  mintnd,  ID 
eonnezion  with  eome  other  facte  obtkined  while  on  >  ihort  nail  to 
Nora  Scotia,  dnTing  the  tut  *Dinmer. 
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or  hollowed,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  measurement  by 
the  goniometer.  Some  of  these  faces  form  a  regular 
uniform  curve,  inclining  equally  towards  the  ter- 
minal planes  P,  obliterating  the  small  replacements 
a,  f,  which  are  usually  very  distinct. 

Stilbite.  (Prismatoidal  Koupbone-spar,  M.)  — 
The  crystals  generally  are  not  well  defined,  the 
masses  consisting  of  pure  white,  pearly  folia,  forming 
sheafs  or  fasciculated  groups,  showing  at  their  free 
extremities,  only  imperfect  crystalline  faces  of  a  low 
pyramid,  inclining  from  the  solid  angles  of  the  prism. 
Some  of  these  masses,  composed  entirely  of  the  stiU 
bite,  are  of  a  globular  form,  presenting  on  fracture,  a 
radiation  of  fibres  from  a  common  centre.  A  few 
small,  but  very  brilliant  and  perfectly  transparent 
crystals  of  this  mineral,  were,  however,  seen  in  some 

Tig.  6.     of  the  vesicular  cavities  of  the  amygdaloid, 
/TX     exhibiting  the  primary  prism,  compressed 

/v        i'>'<>  ^°^t  six-sided  tables,  the  four  replace- 

\m  T      ments  at  the  summits  of  the  prism  being 
narrowed  down,  so  as  to  form  regular  bev- 

N^/     eled  edges  upon    the  four  corresponding 
sides  of  the  tables,  producing  a  form  nearly 
similar  to  Fig.  6,  taken  from  the  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy by  Beudant,  Vol.  II.,  plate  x.  fig.  62. 

Mesolype  of  Phillips.  (Peritomous  Kouphone- 
spar  of  Haidinger.)  —  A  nest  of  the  crystals  of  this 
mineral  was  met  with  in  the  form  of  small  implanted 
individuals,  occupying  the  cavity  of  a  mass  of  quartz 
and  chalcedony.  They  are  in  elongated  rhombic 
prisms,  colorless,  transparent,  and  of  a  glassy  lustre; 
but  a  few  of  them  have  a  silky,  fibrous  appearance, 
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similar  to  some  of  the  specimens  met  with  in  the 
more  ancient  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  They  do  not  form 
groups  of  united,  divergent  crystals. 

Rfiombohcdral  Quartz.  — I  vas  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  among  this  collection,  besides  several  of  the  sub- 
species of  this  mineral,  two  or  three  specimens  exhib- 
iting the  primary  obtuse  rhomboid  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  of  considerable  size;  some  of  them  measur- 
ing half  an  inch  across  their  planes.  They  present 
highly  polished  surfaces,  are  transparent  and  color- 
less ;  and  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  pscudojnorphs  of  any  other  mineral,  from 
the  agreement  in  the  value  of  their  angles,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  goniometer,  with  those  of  the  obtuse 
rhomboid  established  as  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  species,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  crys- 
tEils  are  imbedded  in  cacholong,  which  now  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  geodes.  If  pseudomorphous,  the 
mineral  of  which  they  are  imitative,  must  have  been 
removed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  subsequent  infiltration 
of  the  cacholong.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the 
quartz  and  cacholong  were  formed  at  the  same  time, 
the  latter  affording  a  soft  matrix  in  which  the  crys- 
talline molecules  could  freely  arrange  themselves, 
according  to  the  laws  which  governed  them. 

Two  other  modifications  of  rhombohedral  quartz 
were  met  with  among  these  specimens,  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  In  one,  the  primary  rhom- 
boid, by  a  very  deep  truncation  of  its  lateral  solid 
angles,  has  given  rise  to  long,  six-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  trihedral  summits,  there  being  no  trian- 
gular replacements  upon  the  upper  edges  of  the 
rhomboid,  by  which  the  usual  six-sided  pyramids  are 
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*"«■  7.       produced.    See  Fig.  7.    On  some  of 
the  rhomboids,  however,  which  do  not 
present  any  portion  of  the  faces  parallel 
with   their  axes,  we  may  observe   the 
small   triangular  planes  which  finally 
produce  the  six-sided  pyramids.     The 
terminal  primary  planes  P,  are  smooth 
and  bright,  while  the  elongate  faces  r,  are  curved  and 
roughened  by  transverse  strite.     Sometimes  the  usual 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  similar  pyramids,  have 
their  alternate  lateral  solid  angles  replaced  by  small 
rhombic  planes,  inclining  equally  upon  the  sides  of  the 
prism,   producing  the   quartz   rhombifire  of  Hauy, 
The  sides  are  also  striated  parallel  with  their  edges  of 
combination  with  the  faces  of  the  pyramids.     This  au- 
thor ( Train  de  Minirahgie, Tome  Second, p.  'tl3)de- 
scribes  these  rhombs  as  existing  only  on  the  alternate 
angles;  but  in  the  later  works  of  Mohs,  Beudaot, 
and  others,  they  are  figured  also  upon  the  interme- 
diate  angles,  being  always  represented  as  covering 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  acuminating  pyramids. 
According   to  Phillips,  the   "Bornholm  Diamonds" 
afford  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this  modification. 
Green  Chalcedony  and  Heliotrope. — This  first- 
mentioned  mineral   is   of  a  deep   serpentine   green 
color.     It  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  disclos- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  blood  red  spots  of  jas- 
per, and  thus  constitutes  the  heliotrope.     There  are 
spots  also  of  a  lighter  green,  and  bluish  white  chalce- 
dony, interspersed  with  the  deeper  ground,  which,  if 
polished,  would  render  the  specimens  highly  orna- 
mental in  jewelry. 
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Ribbon  Agate  and  Moas  Agate.  —  These  two  io- 
teresting  varieties  appear  in  the  same  specimeas. 
The  branching  fibres  or  dendrites  of  the  latter,  of  a 
brown  or  Teddish-brown  color,  are  imbedded  in  a 
deep  ground  of  transparent  blue  and  white  chalcedo- 
ny, the  white  chalcedony  appearing  like  a  delicate 
cloud  passing  through  the  mass,  while  the  former  is 
produced  by  parallel  zigzag  lines  of  a  pure  milk- 
white  chalcedony,  alternating  with  narrow  stripes  of 
the  same  blue  ground,  the  parallelism  forming  a 
beautiful  border  to  the  specimens,  and  enclosing  the 
curious  moss-like  ramifications  which  are  character- 
istic of  this  variety.  In  one  specimen,  the  green 
chalcedony  has  assumed  the  branching  fonn,  and  is 
freely  distributed  through  the  same  ground  of  blue 
and  white.  If  polished,  these  several  varieties  will 
▼ie  in  beauty  with  the  finest  oriental  specimens. 
They  are  usually  more  or  less  accompanied  by 
masses  of  pure  opake  white  chalcedony,  and  also  by 
8  stalactical,  botryoidal  variety  of  several  shades  of 
color,  interspersed  with  quartz  crystals,  and  attached 
to  portions  of  the  trap. 

Cacholong.  —  This  variety  forms  thin  crusts  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  of  quartz,  and  fills  the 
space  in  which  crystals  of  the  latter  have  been 
formed.  It  presents  the  common  characters  of  opaci- 
ty and  adhesiveness  to  the  tongue.  It  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  coarse  ribbon  agate,  and  un- 
der this  form  there  are  portions  of  the  mass  that 
resemble  the  onyx  agate. 

CklorophcBite.  —  Small  globular  masses,  soft,  of  a 
greenish  color,  translucent  when  first  broken,  and 
presenting  a  conchoidal  fracture,  occupy  the  vesicular 
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cavities  of  the  same  amygdaloid  which  forms  the 
gangue  to  the  apophylUte  before  described.  It  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  chlorite  or  green  earth, 
and  precisely  resembles  this  mineral  from  Scotland. 
The  opinion  of  most  mineralogists  is,  that  this  min- 
eral is  only  a  variety  of  some  other  species,  or  the 
remains  of  some  other,  which  has  undergone  decom- 
position. I  am  led  to  regard  the  latter  opinion  as  the 
true  one  in  the  present  case,  from  the  occurrence  of 
small  granular  concretions  of  what  appears  to  be  zeo- 
lite in  the  centre  of  those  masses  which  have  not 
entirely  disappeared ;  though  the  infusibility  of  the 
decomposed  mineral  before  the  blowpipe  would  seem 
to  show  that  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  zeolite 
have  passed  away.  Shepard  regards  the  mineral  as 
decomposed  mesotype. 

In  breaking  some  of  the  masses  of  quartz  found  in 
this  collection,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular  opales- 
cent and  waxy  appearance  of  a  fibrous  and  radiated 
mineral,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  stilbite  or 
mesotype,  and  which  forms  veins  and  globular  knots 
within  the  quartz.  Its  characters  before  the  blow- 
pipe soon  satisfied  me  that  it  could  not  be  identical 
with  either  of  these  species  or  with  any  other  of  the 
Eouphone-spars ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any 
other  substance  to  which  it  bears  any  near  resem- 
blance in  its  general  characters-  It  may  prove  to  be 
a  new  species ;  but  the  absence  of  any  regular  crys- 
talline faces  in  the  specimens  compels  me,  thus  far, 
to  rely  solely  upon  other  peculiarities  for  the  deter- 
mination of  its  character.  Of  these,  I  have  drawn 
up  a  description,  with  which,  however,  I  shall  not 
occupy  your  atlentioo,  until  I  am  enabled  to  add 
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the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  mineral  now  making 
hy  my  friend  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  accuracy  in  this 
department  of  science  is  well  known  to  the  members 
of  this  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  science 

generally. 
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CIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SHELLS.  By  C.  B.  At>A», 
Member  of  the  BobL  Soc.  Nat.  Hiit.,  Prof  Cbem.  and  Nat.  Hiit. 
in  Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

The  marine  species  of  shells,  which  are  described 
in  the  following  article,  have  been  found  only  in 
New  Bedford  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  are 
rarely  obtained,  even  by  dredging.  From  their  sta- 
tion and  their  rarity,  they  have  hitherto  eluded  obser- 
vation. In  my  examination  relating  to  them,  I  have 
been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  C  F.  Shiverick,  of  New 
Bedford,  whose  persevering  and  close  observation,  has 
contemporaneously  or  subsequently  to  my  own  re- 
searches, secured  most  of  the  specimens  which  have 
been  distributed.  To  the  same  gentleman  I  am  also 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  three  of  the  fresh-water 
species.  To  my  friend,  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  I  am  much 
indebted,  especially  for  the  figures  of  all  the  species 
described. 

Pleukotoha  plicata. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  6. 

p.  Uatu  parrAiCraiaa,  oTato-ruaiformi,  olbida-fbacil,  itiiiB  el  plicii 
decaantii  epidermide  lenui;  ■nfraetibaa  aex;  aaluri  valdi  imprea- 
ift  ;  apertart  oTatfi ;  labro  areaato,  aina  lato ;  caodS  bnvi ;  columel- 
It  aeatt. 
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iS^Ae/f  small,  thick,  ovate-fusiform,  cinereous  brown 
through  (and  light  or  dark  brown  beneath)  the 
epidermis ;  epidermis  membranous,  thin,  dull,  cine- 
reous; whorls  six  to  seven,  convex;  stiture  deeply 
impressed  ;  sjji're  five-ninths  of  the  length  of  the  shell, 
longitudinally  and  coarsely  plicate  below  the  first  or 
second  whorls  (which  are  smooth),  decussated  by 
transverse  small  ribs  or  coarse  strite  ;  body-whorl  lar- 
ger than  the  spire,  sculptured  as  the  upper  whorls, 
with  10  to  12  longitudinal  ribs,  extending  to  the  ca- 
nal, either  continuous  or  alternating  with  those  on 
the  penultimate  whorl,  with  13  to  15  transverse  striiE 
on  the  back  of  the  body  whorl,  oblique  on  the  canal, 
very  oblique  on  its  left  side  ;  aperture  elongate-ovate, 
the  line  of  its  length  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell,  four-ninths  of  the  length  of  the 
shell;  labrum  brown  or  yellowish-brown  internally, 
somewhat  arcuate,  much  thickened  by  the  last  plica- 
tion, beneath  which  is  a  groove,  reaching  from  the 
sinus  to  the  canal,  and  sharpening  the  edge ;  sinus  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  labrum  with  the  last 
whorl,  rounded  and  broad  at  the  bottom,  occupying 
one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  labrum,  in  mature  speci- 
mens nearly  as  deep  as  broad  ;  canal  short ;  columel-  ' 
la  somewhat  excurved,  acutely  terminated ;  labium 
in  its  upper  third  arching  over  to  meet  the  labrum  ; 
umbilicus  wanting  ;  operculum  unknown. 

Average  size  ;  length,  .5  inch ;  breadth,  .25  inch  ; 
largest  specimen,  .52  inch  by  .21  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  of  Middlebu- 
ry  College,  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Shiverick,  of  New  Bedford, 
and  my  own. 
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Station.  This  species  lives  in  mud  below  low- 
water  mark. 

Habitat.     Harbour  of  New  Bedford. 

Reharss.  During  the  summer  of  1839,  two 
dredgiog-machines  were  worked  in  the  harbour  of 
New  Bedford.  This  species  was  found  in  the  mud 
thrown  up  ,with  several  others  rarely  or  never  found 
above  low-water  mark.  Mr.  Shiverick  has  found  it 
at  Clark's  Cove,  in  Dartmouth.  It  resembles  Furua 
harpularius,  but  the  presence  of  a  very  distinct  sinus, 
as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the  revolving  strife,  read- 
ily distinguishes  it. 

CCKITHIUH  TEREBKALE. 

Plate  in.     Fig.  7. 

C.  tefU  purA,  elongtU,  fiuel,  cnpe  >]bi>.<!mclA ;  anfnetibni  doo- 
decim,  planiilBlii,  cum  qaatuor  elcTBlii  lineii )  ipirA  eleTKti,  conict ; 
■ulurA  ■nbimpnufl  ;  ■pertniA  ovatA,  puTi. 

Syn.  C-  Emersonii,  var.  nob. 

Shell  small,  elongated,  brown,  frequently  with  a 
white  band,  with  rather  slight  incremental  strias ; 
whorls  eleven  or  twelve,  flattened ;  sptre  seven- 
eighths  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  five-sixths  of  its 
bulk,  its  opposite  sides  containing  an  angle  of  about 
30^,  conic,  with  four  elevated,  obtuse,  revolving  lines 
on  each  whorl,  of  which  the  first  and  second,  and 
third  and  fourth  are  equidistant ;  the  space  between 
the  second  and  third  is  obviously  less  on  the  upper 
whorls,  but  approaches  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
spaces,  in  the  growth  of  the  shell ;  the  first  three 
ridges  are  equal,  and  the  fourth  small  and  depressed, 
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60  as  to  lie  almost  wholly  beneath  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  whorl ;  the  suture  consequently  appears 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  first  ridge,  and  is  moderately 
impressed ;  spaces  between  the  ridges  crossed  by 
more  or  less  elevated  irregular  lines,  or  coarse  strite 
of  growth  ;  last  whorl  on  the  upper  half,  sculptured 
as  the  spiral  whorls,  with  a  fifth  smaller  rerolring 
line  on  the  lower  part ;  aperture  ovate,  one-eighth  of 
the  length  of  the  shell,  the  line  of  its  length  making 
an  angle  of  about  25^  with  the  axis  of  the  shell ;  la- 
brum  thin ;  caital  rather  more  than  a  third  as  long 
as  the  aperture,  turning  to  the  left. 

Length,  .46  inch ;  width,  .13  inch. 

Cabinet  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  of  Middlebury 
College,  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Shiverick,  and  my  own. 

Station.     In  soft  mud,  below  low  water  mark. 

Habitat.    New  Bedford  and  the  vicinity. 

Remarks.  This  species  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  C.  Emersonii,  but  the  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  numerous  specimens  has  satisfied  me  that 
the  distinctive  characters  are  constant  It  differs 
from  that  shell  in  having  a  large  elevated  ridge  in 
place  of  the  carina  on  the  upper  part  of  the  whorls, 
and  in  having  three  equal  ridges  in  the  upper  whorls 
of  the  spire.  The  entire  want  of  granulations  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  common  type  of  that  species.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  Murex  tubercularia  of  Mon- 
tagu by  the  same  character.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  but  three  revolving  ridges,  and  is  also  of  much 
less  size  than  oar  shell.  A  number  of  dead  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained  by  dredging,  and  Mr.  Shiv- 
erick has  found  a  few  in  a  fresh  condition. 
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Jaminia  froducta. 
Plate  in.     Fig.  8. 

J.  leiU  psirA,  aUndft,  ejlindnoet ;  epidemide  fiuel,  nitidi,  eroift ; 
■nfnelibiii  octo ;  lutaii  impreui ;  ipLiA  pradncU.bunuU ;  Bprrtart. 
■iib.DnU,iupti  contnct&iinfrk  litd  roloadkU ;  eolaoielli  nnipUeaU. 

Shell  small,  moderately  thick,  ashy  white  beneath 
the  epidermis,  conico-cyliadric,  with  fine  irregular 
striie  of  growth  j  epidermis  brown,  smooth,  closely 
adhering,  eroded  chiefiy  in  the  incremental  stris; 
wkorls  eight  or  eight  and  a  half,  slightly  convex ; 
suture  very  distinct,  impressed ;  spire  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  or  slightly  more, 
truncated  at  tip ;  last  whorl  about  one-third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  spire  ;  on  two  or  three  of  the  last  whorls 
may  sometimes  be  seen  an  indistinct  impressed  re- 
volving line,  just  below  the  suture,  and  also  more 
rarely  on  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  whorls ; 
aperture  with  its  plane  at  an  angle  of  about  16^  with 
the  length  of  the  shell,  sub-ovate,  contracted  above, 
broadly  rounded  below  ;  labniTn  rather  thin,  regular- 
ly arched,  but  more  so  in  the  lower  half;  columella 
with  a  single,  rather  obtuse  plait ;  labium  with  a 
slight  lamina,  which  is  often  obsolete ;  no  umbili- 
cus ;  opa-culum  very  small,  thin,  homy,  nearly  trans- 
parent, sub-triangular,  apex  on  one  side. 

Length,  .25  inch  ;  greatest  breadth,  .07  inch.  Of 
the  operculum  ;  length,  .033  inch  ;  breadth,  .025  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  ;  of  Middlebury 
College ;  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston ;  of  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  of  Amherst ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.    A  cove  on  the  east  side  of  Fairhaven. 
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It  was  foood  near  high-water  mark,  on  a  beach  of 
fine  grarel,  but,  as  most  of  the  shells  were  destitute 
of  the  animal,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is 
their  proper  station. 

Remarks.  This  species  was  discovered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  in  company  with  great  numbers  of  the 
Venus  gemma,  Totten,  and  many  of  the  Jaminia 
fusca,  Nob.  It  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
latter  species,  but  is  much  more  elongate,  has  two 
more  whotls,  the  body  whorl  is  much  less  inilated, 
and  the  suture  is  rather  more  deeply  impressed. 

TORNATELLA   PCNCTO- STRIATA. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  9. 

T.  iMlA  inrTfl,elliptJc&,  aibi,  ailidi;  uirractibuiqaiiiqiie  convexii; 
■ataii  *>ldd  unprent ;  ufmcta  ultimo  luprb  IcTi,  inM  ponelo-itii* 
■to ;  apeitmi  lub^oTAld ;  umbilica  parvo. 

Shell  small,  elliptic,  white,  glossy,  not  very  thin  ; 
whorls  five,  convex  ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ;  sptre 
rapidly  attenuated,  sub-acutely  tipped,  four-ninths  of 
the  length  of  the  shell,  smooth ;  body-whorl  more 
than  thtee-fourths  of  the  shell,  somewhat  shouldered 
above,  smooth  on  the  upper  third,  below  with 
impressed,  parallel,  punctate  lines,  five  or  six  of  them 
distant  oa  the  middle,  either  equally  or  unequally 
distant,  and  six  to  eight  closely  approximate  on 
the  lower  fourth  ;  one  line  only  appears  above 
the  aperture,  running  near  and  at  length  into  the 
suture  of  the  body-whorl  ;  aperture  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  axis,  the  line  of  its  length  making 
with  the  axis  an  angle  of  not  more  than  10°,  five- 
ninths  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  sub-ovate,  contract- 
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ed  above  b^  the  introsion  of  the  body-vhorl,  regular- 
ly but  narrowly  rounded  below  ;  labrum  sharp, 
prominent,  with  a  short,  abrupt  curve  above,  then 
straight  to  the  middle,  arched  in  the  lower  half;  col- 
vmella  with  an  obtuse  fold  ;  labium  moderately  re- 
flected below ;  utnbilicus  small,  partly  covered  by 
the  reflected  labium. 

Length,  .16  inch;  breadth,  .095  inch:  of  a  large 
specimen,  length,  .18  inch  ;  breadth,  .1  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Boat  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Mr.  G. 
F.  Shiverick  ;  and  my  own. 

Station  and  habitat ;  the  same  with  Pleurotoma 
plicala. 

Remarks.  In  183S  I  found  two  specimens,  after  a 
violent  storm,  on  the  shore  at  New  Bedford.  Three 
specimens  were  found  with  the  preceding  species, 
and  several  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Shiverick. 

LlHNXA    PALLIDA. 

Plate  111.     Fig.  13. 

L.  leitA  orato-ffuifbimi,  pallidft ;  sDrnct'ibuj  quiDqne ;  mlaiA  im- 
pKiad  1  *pinlcanici,iub&cuU  ;  knfractu pattiemo  prodacio ;  mpertnit 

mpernA  uuU,  h&ud  magoi;  ambilico  pmo. 

Shell  moderately  elongate,  ovate-fusiform,  very 
pale  horn  color,  semi-transparent,  not  vetV  tMn,  with 
fine,  irregular  stria  of  growth,  without  revolving 
striae ;  whorls  about  five  and  a  half,  moderately  con- 
vex ;  suture  well  impressed  ;  spire  four-ninths  of  the 
length  of  the  shell,  acutely  conic,  its  opposite  sides 
containing  an  angle  of  about  45°,  sub-acute  at  tip ; 
body-v>horl  not  much  enlarged,  somewhat  produced 
below ;  apertwre  five-niaths  of  the  length  of  the 
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shell,  sub-ovate  acute  above,  angle  of  its  plane  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell  about  15°,  of  its  length  with 
the  axis  about  10°  ;  labrvm  not  thickened  talernel- 
ly  ;  faldoi  the  columella  distinct,  but  not  very  large  ; 
umbilicus  rather  small. 

Length,  .48  inch  ;  breadth,  .22  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middle- 
bury  College  ;  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston;  of  J. 
G.  Anthony,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  was  found  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Shoreham,  Tt.,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  clinging  to  rocks  and  stones. 

Rehakks.  This  species  must  resemble  L.  acuta, 
Lea,  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 
That  shell,  in  a  very  brief  description,  is  said  to  be 
delicate,  smooth,  and  dark  brown,  while  this  is  rath- 
er strong,  striate,  aiid  of  a  very  pale  horn  color,  in 
living  specimens,  like  the  weathered  shells  of  kin- 
dred species.  The  figure  represents  the  columella  of 
the  aaita  as  intruding  upon  the  aperture,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  this  shell. 

LlNN£A    tIMBILICATA. 

Plate  III.     Fig.   14. 

L.  tM(A  tumcti,  nTstil,  itriii  trensTenii  teanibD*,  roWenlibD*  teaaiv- 

■imu;  anrniGlibiii  qoinijue,  coDvexis  ;  >piiA  tabuutl ;  aperluri  OT>- 

U,  Ishro  intoi  ruaca-niaiginBlti,  pnniceo-ftlbo  labmirpiuto  ',  colnnielU 

Uti  tefleiA,  obulett  pliciUt ;  umbilico  inbBinpIo,  hand  prefiiDdo. 

Shell  rather  strong,  brown,  ovate,  with  slight  strice 
of  growth,  and  more  slight  numerous,  irregular,  re- 
volving, impressed  lines ;  whorls  five,  convex  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed  ;  spire  two-fifths  of  the  length  of 
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the  shell,  conic,  sub-acute  at  the  apex,  angle  of  its 
opposite  sides  about  65° ;  body-whort  inflated,  sub- 
globular  ;  aperture  ovate,  its  plane,  also  the  line  of 
its  length,  at  angles  of  about  15°  with  the  axis  of  the 
shell,  three-fifths  as  long  as  the  shell ;  labrum  thin, 
inner  margin  dark  brown,  inner  sub-margin  thickened 
with  a  light  pink  deposit ;  columella  strong,  reflect- 
ed and  spread  over  an  umbilicus,  which  is  rather 
lai^e  but  not  profound,  and  formed  chiefly  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  columella ;  fold  of  the  latter  inconspic- 
uous. 

Length,  .28  inch  ;  breadth,  .17  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College ;  of  Mr.  Shiverick ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.     New  Bedford. 

Remarks.  For  this  species  1  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Shiverick,  who  obtained  numerous  specimens.  It  re- 
sembles Ij.  caperatus,  Say  ;  but  in  Say's  species  the 
aperture  is  but  one  half  the  length,  the  revolving 
lines  are  raised,  more  distinct,  and  oumerous,  the 
umbilicus  is  rather  less,  and  there  is  one  more  whorl. 
Planorbis  virens. 
Plate  III.    Fig.  «.  i^ 

P.  lesU  pa.rvi,  Tiridi,  itriU  tranavenii  crebiii,  rolirentibiu  tnauu- 
mil;  sDfraclibui  qutluor;  iplrt  bnad  promineDle,  tii coootI  ;  an- 
ftactu  ultimo  magna,  lupenii  lubplanuUto,  inferoi  labearinato  ; 
i^rtuiA  lubarbicalsri ;  Isfaro  luperni  prominenle ;  nmbilico  sublalo, 
profundo. 

Shell  small,  greenish  horn  color,  with  thick,  obvi- 
ous strite  of  growth,  and  very  slight  revolving  lines, 
with  a  green,  rough  epidermis  ;  whorls  four ;  suture 
impressed  ;  spire  not  rising  above  the  last  whorl,  but 
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scarcely  falling  below  it ;  last  whorl  much  lai^er 
than  the  spire,  flattened  above,  then  abruptly  curviog 
downwards,  (in  the  young  shell,  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  last  whorl,  is  a  carina,  which  is  gradually  modi- 
fied into  the  abrupt  curvature,  in  the  progress  of 
growth,)  subcarinate  below,  as  are  also  the  preceding 
whorls ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular,  interrupted  by  the 
last  whorl  in  about  one-fifth  of  its  circumference,  ad- 
vancing above  ;  umbilicasaa  broad  as  the  last  whorl, 
rather  deep,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 

Height  (of  the  last  whorl),  .09  inch  ;  greatest 
breadth,  .23  inch  ;  least  breadth,  .18  inch. 

Cabinets  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middle- 
bury  College  ;  of  Mr.  Shiverick ;  aad  my  own. 

Habitat.    New  Bedford. 

Remabks.  For  this  specjes  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Shiverick.  It  differs  from  P.  parvus,  Say,  in  being 
much  less  broadly  and  more  deeply  umbilicate  be- 
neath ;  it  is  also  higher.  P.  parvus,  also,  in- 
stead of  being  subcarinate  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
whorls,  is  ranch  flattened.  P.  concavus,  Anthony, 
MSS.,  resembles  this  species,  but  is  more  regularly 
convex  above  and  concave  beneath. 

Flanorbib  eletatus. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  Wr    I  ir 

P.  tsrti  parvA,  pdlidA,  lapri  ekvati,  iaIA  ^tb  amlnliMU ;  n- 
fHclibni  qu&laor;  lalurA  vald^  imprairt ;  ■pertniA  inbrotuiKUtl ; 
Ubro  laprii  prominenle. 

Shell  horn  color,  finely  striate  ;  whorls  four,  as 
high  as  wide  j  last  whorl  well  rounded,  very  indis- 
tinctly carinate  below  ;  incUne^on  to  the  left  about 
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48° ;  right  side  convex,  flattened  at  the  apez  ;  le/i 
side  very  deeply  concave ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ; 
aperture  round-ovate,  large,  with  its  upper  extending 
much  beyond  its  lower  margin. 

Greatest  breadth,  .17  inch  ;  least  bteadth,  .13  inch  ; 
height,  .06  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.;  of  Middlebury 
College  ;  of  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Marietta,  Pa. ;  of  J. 
G.  Anthony,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat.  This  species  was  discovered  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1838,  in  a  small  spring  in  a  rocky  cavity, 
in  South  Boston.  Nearly  a  hundred  specimens  were 
obtained,  and  a  much  larger  number  were  left.  Vis- 
iting the  same  spot  a  few  days  since,  (July,  1840,)  I 
foimd  the  spring  filled  up  with  stones  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  not  a  shell  to  be  seen.  Last  summer 
I  obtained  a  specimen  in  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Wro.  Prescott  has  found  the  species  in  Lynn. 

Remarks.  This  species  much  resembles  P.  par- 
vus, Say,  and  for  some  time  I  doubted  whether  it 
were  distinct.  But  the  specimens  uniformly  differ 
from  that  shell  in  having  the  spire  elevated  above 
the  plane  of  the  last  whorl,  whereas  in  that  species  it 
is  concave,  and  consequently  this  species  is  much 
more  deeply  umbilicated  on  the  left  side  ;  also,  that 
species  is  distinctly  carinate  on  the  middle  of  the  last 
whorl,  but  is  very  indistinctly  carinate  below  Ihe 
middle,  if  at  all. 
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ANCTI.1JS  rCBCUB. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  17. 

A.  teiU  tenoi,  aub  epidermide  pe11aciiU,iDbdepTeut,eIliplicl ;  cpi- 
dermlde  fuadl,  craul,  tiperfi,  extra  marglneoi  piominenle  ;  ipice  ob- 
toil,  ad  dextruD,  vii  poaleii. 

Shell  thin,  transparent  without  the  epidermis,  not 
much  elevated,  elliptical,  moderately  curved  at  the 
sides ;  epidermis  brown,  visible  through  the  shell, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  the  same  color, 
thick,  rou^h,  slightly  extending  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  shell  ;  apex  obtnse,  moderately  prominent, 
scarcely  behind  the  middle,  inclining  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  have  only  two-fifihs  of  the  width  on  that  side. 

Length,  .31  inch;  width,  .22  inch;  height,  .05 
inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Mr.  Kinne 
Prescott,  of  Andover ;  and  my  own. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  was  found  ad- 
hering to  stones,  in  a  small  rivulet,  at  Andover,  by 
Mr.  Kinne  Prescott,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  interesting  species  of  shells.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  Manafield. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  epidermis.  The  A.  rivularis,  Say,  differs  also  in 
being  much  more  narrow,  having  its  sides  straight, 
and  its  apex  more  acute,  and  A.  tardus*  Say,  is 
more  elevated,  and  in  both  of  these  the  apex  does  not 
incline  so  far  to  the  right  as  in  our  species.  The  A. 
lacuslris,  Drap.,  is  more  narrow,  with  an  apex  more 

■  Tbii  ipeein,  bitherto  ankoown   in  New  Engluid,  ocean  quilq 
plentifnlly  in  ■  rif  nlal  in  Middieborj,  Tt 
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elevated  and  acute,  and  A.  fluviatilis,  Drap.,  has  the 
apex  more  promineot  and  nearer  ooe  extremity. 

CXCLAS   ELEOAKS, 

Plate  III.    Pig.  11. 

C.  teilA  biionaU,  •ubgloboid,  ifaombico-arbiculBri,  eqnilkterali,  «Ie- 
ganter  et  lenuiniini  ilritU  ;  nitibui  luud  promiDenlibiM  ;  umboltJbiu 
lenailiDi;  intiti  ■Ibido-o-rulMceole. 

Shell  sub-globular,  rhombic-orbicular,  equilateral, 
finely  and  elegantly  striated,  with  a  horny  green  epi- 
dermis, witli  a  straw-colored  marginal  zone,  of  varia- 
ble width,  and  another  of  the  same  color,  and  usually 
much  narrower,  and  about  equidistant  between  the 
margin  and  the  beak,  but  varying  somewhat  in  posi- 
tion ;  beaks  not  prominent,  slightly  undulate,  central, 
not  decorticate ;  utnbones  very  thin  ;  within  bluish 
white  ;  lateral  teeth  strongly  developed,  cardinal  teeth 
rudimentary.  The  young  shell  has  only  a  marginal 
zone,  and  is  less  inflated. 

Length,  .43  inch  ;  height,  .36  inch  ;  width,  .26 
inch. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  was  discoveiv 
ed  by  Mr.  Kinne  Prescott,  in  a  swamp,  in  Wey- 
bridge,  Vt.  This  swamp  nearly  surrounds  an  old 
Indian  encampment,  and  is  impassable.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  were  obtained  with 
some  difficulty  and  hazard.  The  species  has  been 
found  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College  ;  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould  ;  of  Messrs.  Kinne  Pres- 
cott and  Luther  H.  Sheldon,  of  Andover;  and  my  own. 

Reharks.     This  shell  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
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polish  and  for  its  inflation,  wbich  continues  far  over 
the  disk  of  the  shell,  and  terminates  very  abruptly, 
near  the  mai^in.  The  circumference  very  nearly 
represents  that  of  the  C.  calyailata,  Drap.,  except 
that  it  is  less  curved  below.  That  shell,  however, 
is  flattish,  and  has  prominent  beaks.  C-  rhomhoida, 
Say,  approaches  in  form  to  this  species,  but  is  much 
less  inflated  between  the  umbo  and  margin,  has  very 
coarse  strie,  and  is  destitute  of  the  paler  zones,  which 
in  this  shell  appear  lo  be  a  constant  character. 

FdPA  BIDIA. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  18. 

p.  tciti  puT&,  rubro-nucA,  e;liadrtce&  ;  ipice  perobtnad )  tnfiveti- 
biu  ■eptem,  conreiii ;  &pertiuA  orbicului,  aDidenUli  ;  Ubro  coDtno- 
to,  lubreflezo. 

Skell  smalt,  reddish  brown,  cylindrical,  very  ob- 
tusely tapering  in  the  two  upper  whorls ;  whorls 
seven,  moderately  convex,  with  a  well  impressed  su- 
ture ;  aperture  orbicular,  its  plane  nearly  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  shell,  less  than  one  third  of  the 
length  of  the  shell,  with  the  margin  slightly  reflect- 
ed, and  the  sub-margin  contracted,  with  a  single 
rather  small  tooth  on  the  penultimate  whorl ;  umhi- 
licua  moderate. 

Length,  .14  inch  ;  breadth,  .07  inch ;  diameter  of 
the  aperture,  .045  inch. 

Cabinet  of  the  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 

Habitat.  This  species  may  not  improperly  be 
reckoned  among  the  shells  of  New  England,  having 
been  found  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Yermont  line. 
It  was  discovered  at  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  by  Prof. 
Geoi^e  W.  Benedict,  of  the  Unirersity  of  Vermont. 
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Rehabkh.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  dark  mahogany  color.  The  only  natiye  spe- 
cies, which,  to  my  knowledge,  resembles  this  in 
form,  is  P.  armifera,  Say,  which,  however,  is  white, 
and  has  numerous  teeth.  * 


ART,  IX.  — DESCRIPTION  OF  TELLUTA  TEJfTJ,8AY,  AND 
OF  HELIX  SERPULOIDES,  MOMTAGU,  WITH  RKMARKS 
ON  OTHKK  marine:  SHELLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
Bj  C.  B  Adihi,  Membpr  of  the  Brmt.  Soc.  Nu.  HiiL,  Praf. 
Chem.  and  Nil.  Hwt.  in  Middlebuc;  College,  Vt. 

Tellina  tent  a. 

Synonyme.  TelHna  tenia  ;  Say,  American  Con- 
chology,  No.  Tin.  pi.  65,  fig.  3. 

T.  leati  lenui,  albft,  deilronim  deflpcUt ;  valvi  linlitrt  nidi  con- 
Teift  ,  epideriuide  tenui  ;  margine  doiMll  poitrem^  depreni,  interiili 
elcTalo  ;  [nargine  uiteiiori  uttri  rotundito,  ponlerinrj  ■nbtiuncilo. 

Shell  rather  small,  thin,  white,  widely  gaping  pos- 
teriorly, with  irregular,  incremental  striie,  inequilater- 
al, with  the  posterior  portion  two-thirds  of  the  length 
and  one-half  of  the  superficies  of  the  anterior  portion  ; 
left  valve  verj'  convex  ;  both  valves  much  deflected 
by  the  fold  to  the  right ;  epidermis  very  thin,  mem- 
branous, dingy  white ;  beaks  rather  prominent ;  lunule 
elevated;  corselet  suddenly  depressed;  margin  reg- 
ularly rounded  anteriorly  and  below,  or  sometimes 
sub-rectilinear  betow,  sub-truncate  posteriorly;  shell 
internally  white,  dingy  beneath  the  umbo,  radiated 
with  faint  impressed  lines;  Atn^e  with  lateral  teeth, 
and  two  erect,  prominent,  obtuse,  inferiorly  diverging 
cardinal  teeth  on  the  right  valve,  and  on  the  left 

*  Enatum.  In  the  tills  oFArUclB  VIll.,  p.  318,  for  lUrMa  iwd 
Etnm. 
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valve  one  erect,  very  prominent  cardinal  tooth  ;  ante- 
rior muscular  impression  round-ovate,  posterior  one 
elongate  ;  pallial  impression  with  a  very  large  pos- 
terior sinus. 

Length,  .62  inch  ;  height,  .38  inch  ;  width,  .21 
inch.  Of  some  large  valves  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Shiverick,  length,  .8  inch  ;  height,  .45  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College ;  of  Mr.  Shiverick,  of  New  Bedford  ;  and  my 
own. 

Habitat  and  station.  This  species  inhabits  soft 
mud,  in  deep  water,  in  harbours,  and  has  been  obtain- 
ed only  by  dredging.  It  has  been  found  in  New 
Bedford  and  Dartmouth  harbours.  Inhabits  the  coast 
of  S.  Carolina:  Dr.  Ravenel. 

Remarks.  A  single  living  specimen  was  found  in 
the  summer  of  1S3S,  and  during  the  autumn  of  1839 
numerous  single  valves  were  found  in  mud  dredged 
in  New  Bedford  harbour.  Mr.  Shiverick  has  alst) 
found  a  living  specimen. 

The  faint  radiating  lines  of  the  interior  sometimes 
appear  very  indistinctly  on  the  outside.  T.  inlastri- 
ata,  Say,  differs  in  having  the  posterior  margin 
rounded,  being  without  lateral  teeth,  and  is  of  much 
greater  size  (2.06  inches  by  1.6  inch),  while,  among 
hundreds  of  single  valves  of  this  shell,  none  exceed- 
ed the  size  given.* 

*  After  wriUng  the  aboie  deicriplioD,  Dr.  Goald  kindlj  IsTored  me 
with  Uie  loin  of  No.  VIII,  orSaj'i "  Amencui  Concbolog;,"  in  which 
thia  fpecie*  it  deicribed  ind  figored.  Thai  Number  i*  ki  nxdj  •e«n, 
that  ■  deKription  Id  (hii  Jouciial  cuuwi  be  laperSaoui. 
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DeLPHINULA  (?)    SEBPULOIDES. 

Synonymes.  Helix  serpuloides ;  Montagu,  Test. 
Brit.  Sup.  p.  147  ;  tab.  21,  fig.  3.  Turbo  serpuloi- 
des ;  Turton,  Conch.  Diet.  p.  228.  Delpkinoidea 
serpuloides  ;  Brown's  Plates,  pi.  61,  fig.  40,  41. 

D.  tefti  minimi,  lublaii;  uifnctibiu  rotundil,  tribiu;  mtarl  tm- 
pU,  vsldi  impreMi  ;  apetturA  orbiculuii  libra  uitici  prodaclo,  te- 
Dui ;  umbilico  profuado. 

Shell  diaphanous,  reddish  brown  or  horn  color, 
smooth,  not  shining  ;  apex  obtuse  ;  whorls  a  little 
more  than  three  ;  body-whorl  constituting  about 
four-fifths  of  the  shell ;  margins  of  the  aperture  thin, 
simple,  separate  from  the  body-whorl ;  labrum  ex- 
tending forwards  so  far,  that,  if  the  plane  of  the  aper- 
ture were  produced,  the  axis  of  the  shell  would  fall 
wholly  within  it ;  umbilicus  profound. 

Length,  .03  inch ;  least  breadth,  .055  inch  ;  great- 
est breadth,  .07  inch. 

Operculum  horny,  thin,  lamellar,  orbicular,  sub- 
spiral,  fitting ;  lamince  concentric  ;  diameter,  .03  inch. 

Cabinets  of  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  of  Middlebury 
College  ;  of  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Boston  ;  of 
J.  W.  Mighels,  M.  D.,  Portland  ;  of  J.  G.  Anthony, 
Cincinnati ;  and  my  own. 

June  7th,  1838,  this  shell  was  found  quite  plenti- 
fully at  East  Boston,  in  company  with  T^rbo  aculeus, 
Gould,  and  Jaminia  exigua,  Couth.,  clinging  to 
smooth  stones,  which  were  lying  in  the  mud  near 
low  water  mark.  This  spot  has  since  been  covered 
by  the  construction  of  Cunard  Street.  A  few  individ- 
uals have  been  found  elsewhere  at  East  Boston.     I 
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have  a  single  specimen  found  at  Lynn,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Prescott,  and  have  recently  seen  it,  rarely  occurring, 
8t  Portland,  with  the  same  station  as  in  this  haibour, 
and  in  company  with  Turbo  aculeus. 

This  species  is  referred,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
the  genus  Delphinula,  on  account  of  the  following 
generic  characters :  shell  subdiscoidal,  depressed, 
broadly  umbilicated  ;  spire  slightly  elevated  ;  whorU 
rounded,  separated  by  a  broad  and  deep  suture  ;  apet^ 
ture  orbicular ;  margins  perfectly  continuous ;  oper- 
culum horny,  thin,  concentric,  subspiral,  orbicular, 
with  concentric  elements.  The  last  whorl  is  also,  as 
in  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  much  larger  than  the 
remainder  of  the  shell.  This  species  is,  however, 
thin,  destitute  of  raised  or  impressed  markings,  has 
the  margins  of  the  aperture  thin,  and  is  extremely 
small.  The  characters,  which  thus  separate  it  from 
the  other  species  of  this  genus,  can  scarcely  be  enti- 
tled to  generic  rank,  unless  subsequent  examination 
should  find  a  generic  difference  in  the  animal. 

Although  this  species  is  well  figured  by  Montagu, 
and  briefly  described  by  this  author  and  by  Turlon,  I 
have  thought  that  a  new  description  of  a  species, 
which  is  the  least  of  all  our  marine  shells,  not  even 
excepting  Turbo  aculeus,  and  whose  generic  place  is 
a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,  wotUd  not  be  wholly 
without  interest. 

Cerithium  Emersonii.  Nob.  Joum.  of  this  Soc, 
Tol.  11.  p.  284.  This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Murex  tubercularis  of  Montagu,  but  differs  in 
several  characters.     The  Jlf.  tt^^ereularia  has  only 
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nine  or  ten  whorls,  and  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  ;  but  our  species  has  sixteen  whorls,  and  is  six 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Montagu  remarks  in  his 
Supplement,  that,  as  an  invariable  character,  the  M. 
tubercularis  has  three  series  of  tubercles  of  equal  size 
on  each  volution.  Turton's  description  coincides 
with  this  remark.  But,  in  the  C  Emersonu,  the 
middle  series  does  not  appear  at  all  until  after  ten 
volutions  (the  whole  number  in  the  English  shell), 
and  is  always  much  less  than  the  outer  two. 

Since  this  species  was  described,  it  has  been  found 
in  a  bed  of  mud  in  the  harbour  of  New  Bedfonl. 
None  of  these  individuals  were  in  a  fresh  condition, 
and  the  majority  of  them  had  lost  most  of  their  color 
and  gelatine.  Six-tenths  of  an  inch  is  a  common 
length.  Mr.  Shiverick  has  found,  in  New  Bedford 
and  Dartmouth,  a  few  specimens,  one  of  which  is  .8 
inch  in  length,  and  .17  inch  in  breadth.* 

CeriUiium,  nigrocinclum.  Nob.  Joum.  of  this 
Soc.,  Vol.  II.  p.  286.  Since  thisspecies  was  describ- 
ed, it  has  been  found  in  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford, 
and  in  a  cove  on  the  east  side  of  Fairhaven.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  color  of  the  black  sutu- 
ral  ridge  is  much  more  obvious,  when  exposure  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  has  rendered  the  other  parts 
cinereous. 

Ceritkium  Greenii.   Nob.  Journ.  of  this  Soc.,  Vol. 

*  Dr.  Jbj,  in  the  third  edilioD  of  bis  Ci.tjUDgue,  mentioDs  Mwn- 
chuMtU  Bij  u  iU  h>bil«t,  but  thia  i<  probabtj  io  error.  I  am  not 
■ware  that  it  hai  yei  been  found  out  of  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford. 
The  refcMDce  to  Maiu.,  •■  the  original  deicribar,  ii  obtionaly  an  w- 
ror  of  the  printer. 
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I.  p.  287*.  Thia  species  bu  been  fonnd  in  connd- 
rable  Qumbera  in  the  harbour  of  Dartmoutb,  daring 
he  past  summer,  (1840).  It  is  much  less  in  size  thao 
J17  other  species  of  this  genus  on  our  shores.  When 
t>uag,  the  shell  does  not  appear  fusiform,  sod  un- 
brtuoately  the  figure  was  drawn  &om  such  a  speci- 
nen.  It  bas  also  been  found  in  New  Bedford  har- 
bour. 

Jaminia  aeminuda.  Nob.  Joum.  of  this  Soc., 
Vol.  II.  p.  280.  Of  this  species  I  hare  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  more  living  individuals,  but  have  found 
it  in  considerable  numbers  in  a  bed  of  mud,  in  New 
Bedford  harbonr.  All  the  specimens  were  man  or 
len  cretaceous  from  decay.  Some  of  them  exceed 
.22  inch  in  length. 

JtmUniaftttca.  Nob.  Pyramis fiuca^tioYi.  Joura. 
of  this  Soc.,  Vol.  XL  p.  282.  At  Fairhaven,  in  a  cove 
east  of  the  town,  this  species  is  sometimes  found 
abundantly,  in  company  with  the  Janunia  prodvctOf 
Nob.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  larger  than  those 
from  which  the  description  was  written.  Some  are 
.25  inch  long,  and  .1  broad. 

Dr.  Gould  baa  pointed  out  to  me  an  obtuse  fold  on 
the  columella.  In  many  individuals  this  fold  cannot 
be  seen  distinctly  without  removing  a  portion  of  the 
labium,  and  it  therefore  escaped  observation.  The 
species  should  be  referred  to  the  genus  Jaminia. 
The  several  species,  /.  exigva,  Couth.,  /.  seminudaf 
J.  fatat,  J.  producta,  and  Acitson  trifdua,  Tolten, 
all  evidently  belong  to  the  same  genus.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ai\f  knowledge,  which,  we  have  bean 
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able  lo  obtain  of  this  genus,  is  from  a  series  of  figures 
in  the  plates  of  Brovn,  who  quotes  Bruguiire  for  the 
genus. 


ART.  X.  —  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE 
OHIO  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES.  B;  Jired  P. 
KlltTt'MDt  Pro&Mor  of  the  Theory  and  Fnctice  of  Medicioe  ia 
the  Hedioal  College  of  Ohio,  it  Cinciniuli.  ContmuiiiCBtcd  Sep- 
lember,  1839,  uul  ftiUnmda.* 

Cleveland,  Sept.  20th,  1839. 
To  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

During  my  connexion  with  the  Geological  Board 
of  Ohio,  in  the  capacity  of  Zoologist,  1  directed  some 
attention  to  the  fishes  of  the  Western  waters.  The 
legislature  of  our  state,  changing  its  policy,  discon- 
tinued our  operations  before  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  had  perfected  his  labors. 

In  the  report  I  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
make,  1  included  a  list  of  seventy-two  species  of 
Fishes,  as  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  their  tributaries,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Further  investigations  hare  enabled  me  to  correct 

*  The  PablUhing  Commitlee  of  the  Sociel;  tike  great  pleuoie  in 
italing,  that  the;  hare  alrcadj  reeeiTed  deacriptiuna,  aecanipanied 
wtthplalM,  orfidjipecieiorWeatein  fiibei.  Iti*  tbelr  intention  to 
pobluh  all  ihtwt,  together  vith  luch  other*  aa  Dr.  Kirtland  maj  be 
endiled  to  farniah,  in  thi*  work ;  thua  preaeotiog  a  full  Ichlh;oliif[y 
of  the  Weatetn  wateii.  The  deacriptioni  will  be  publjahed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  Iuts  been  received,  ai  they  are  not  yet  complied. 
lUa  will  at  once  explain,  wh;  all  the  diSerent  apeciei  ate  not  com- 
ptiied  ODder  their  ajiptopriate  genen,  in  the  aame  paper. 
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that  list,  by  expunging  several  that  prove  not  to  be 
true  species,  and  adding  others  that  had  escaped  pre- 
vious observation. 

1  have  prepared  drawings  and  descriptions  of  about 
one  third  of  the  number,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  several  of  them  to  you,  for  your  disposal 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  proper.  The  ar- 
rangement of  my  business  is  such,  that  1  am  required 
to  spend  the  winters  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  summers 
in  Cleveland.  This  will  enable  me  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  future  with  great  facility,  and  I  hope  to 
continue  my  efforts  till  I  shall  complete  full  descrip* 
tions  and  delineations  of  all  the  lishes  of  the  Western 
waters.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Jabed  p.  Kirtland. 


LiTxiLDs.  Raf. 

L.  elongatus.    Eirtland.     The  Red-lellied  Shiner 

(of  the  Lake). 

LuxSut  dongatiu,    Kinland'a  Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohks 
pp.  16^,  192. 

Plate  IV.      Fig.   1. 

Head  elongated,  upper  jaw  slightly  recurved,  fore- 
head flat,  lower  jaw  prominent,  projecting.  JByes 
lai^,  irides  silvery.  Operculum  terminating  poste- 
riorly in  an  acute  angle. 

Body  long,  slim,  particularly  elongated  between 
the  caudal  and  dorsal  fins ;  cylindrical,  slightly  com'> 
pressed  on  its  sides. 

Dorsal  fin,  high  and  narrow. 
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Caudal  fin,  bifureated  and  eloogated. 
Anal  fin,  posterior  to  the  doraa).    Tent  pottmediil. 
Lateral  line,  at  its  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  eye, 
bnt  rapidly  curves  down  to  the  middle  of  the  body 
in  an  undulating  tnanner. 

Color.  Back  a  beautiful  sky-blue,  edged  below 
with  a  band  of  gilt ;  below  this,  is  an  intenmpted 
band  of  black,  extending  from  the  point  of  the  ni^r 
jaw  to  the  tail,  passing  through  the  iris  of  the  eye, 
bnt  broken  by  a  carmine,  or,  io  others,  a  renQitiou 
stripe,  from  the  operculum,  extending  back  upon  tha 
medial  line  one  inch,  and  terminating  above  the  end 
of  the  ventral  fin  in  an  acute  point.  Sidea  and  belly 
silvery. 

Length,  3  inches.  The  rays  are,  D.  8;  A.  9; 
C.  20 ;  P.i 

Bab.  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  near  Cleveland, 
and  of  the  Mahoning  in  Trumbull  County. 

Obaervations.  In  the  year  1820,  Professor  Ra- 
finesque  published,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  bis 
"  Ichthyologia  Obiensis."  As  the  circulation  of  this 
volume  has  been  very  limited,  and  it  cannot  readily 
be  procured,  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  whenever  a 
genus  of  Rafinesque's  is  referred  to,  to  give  its  char- 
acters, that  it  may  be  recogniaed ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, pursue  this  course  throughout  this  communica- 
tion. The  genus  Luxilus  was  established  to  re- 
ceive several  species  which  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  separate  from  the  genus  Leuciscus  (Klein.),  and 
its  characteristicB  are  as  follows  :  —  "  Body  elon- 
gated, somewhat  compressed,  with  rather  large  scales. 
Tent  posterior,  or  nearer  to  the  tail.    Head  flat  above, 
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and  somevhat  shielded.  Mouth  lathar  large,  com- 
monly wilh  lips  and  equal  jaws.  Preopercule  vith 
an  angular  suture.  A  small  trapezoidal  dorsal  fio, 
Dearer  to  the  head  than  to  the  tail,  opposite  to  the 
abdominal  fins,  and  without  spines.  Abdominal  fiai 
with  eight  rays,  and  without  appends^es.  (Tail 
forked  in  all  the  Ohio  species.)" 

The  species  here  described,  was  first  pomted  out 
to  me  by  an  old  fisherman  at  Cleveland.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Luxilus  arythrogaater 
of  Raf.,  by  its  much  greater  length,  the  form  of  the 
fins,  and  its  coloring.  It  is  also  more  active  in  iti 
habits.  The  brilliancy  of  its  colors  will  fade,  if  con* 
fined  for  a  few  days  in  a  globe  of  water. 

I  hare  known  these  fishes  to  destroy  themselves 
by  leaping  from  a  globe  of  water,  placed  for  observar 
tioa  in  my  study,  and  have  not  unfrequently  seen 
them  throw  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  four  or  five  inches,  apparently  for  mere  sport, 

L.  diaaimiUs.     Kirtland.     The  Spotted  Shiner. 
Plate  IV.     Fig.  2. 

Head  fiat  between  the  eyes.  Nose  jmnniiMnt, 
fieshy,  and  projecting.  Lower  lip  slightly  fleshy, 
recurved.     Eyes  large  and  prominent ;  irides  yellow. 

Body  slim,  cylindric,  elongated,  gradually  tapering 
from  the  ventral  to  the  caudal  fins ;  vent  behind  the 
centre  of  the  body. 

Dorsal  and  ventral  fins  opposite  each  other ;  the 
latter  reaching  the  vent. 

Pectorals  horizoDtol ;  not  leachii^  the  ventrala.    . 
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XAiteral  line  hardly  curved. 

Color.  Back  brownish  or  olive,  a  belt  of  gilt 
along  the  lateral  line,  with  about  twelve  bluish  dots, 
which  enlarge  towards  the  tail ;  an  ochrey  band  runs 
along  the  back,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  darker 
spots.  Abdomen  white  and  silvery.  Fins  pale,  rays 
slightly  marked  with  dark  tints. 

Length  i\  inches. 

Hab.     Mahoning  river  and  Lake  Erie. 

D.8or9;  C.20;  A.  7;  V.  8;  P.  } 

Observations.  Two  specimens  were  brought  me 
by  an  experienced  fisherman,  who  informed  me,  that 
they  were  never  seen  in  the  Mahoning  till  the  last 
year.  I  have  since  found  several  dead  specimens 
upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Cleveland.  It  is 
questionable  whether  this  fish  should  be  placed  under 
the  geDus  LmxHus.  It  has  the  habits  of  that  fomily, 
and  the  position  of  the  vent  and  the  uigular  suture 
of  the  preoperculum  would  seem  to  refer  it  there ; 
but  the  form  and  structure  of  its  mouth  would  per- 
haps refer  it  to  Rafinesque's  genus  Hypentelium,  or 
to  the  genus  Catostomua, 

It  readily  bites  at  a  hook,  and  is  employed  with 
minnows  to  bait  the  hook  on  "  sett  lines." 

Peteohtzon.     Lin. 
P.  argenteus.     Kirtlaud.     The  Lamprey. 

Petnayxon  argetiltut.    Kinl.  Rep.  on  the  ZooL  of  Ohio,  pp. 
170, 197. 

Plate  IV.     Fig.  3. 

Head  elongated,  depressed  before  the  eyes,  slightly 

convex  above  them.    Ej/es  minute,  pupils  very  small 
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and  black ;  irides  silrery,  not  conspicuous.  Mouth 
oval,  concave,  with  sraies  of  inflected  teeth  regularly 
ladiated  from  the  circular  opening  of  the  fauces,  and 
a  distinct  Une  of  teeth  surrounding  the  lower  fourth 
of  the  same  opening ;  the  inner  teeth  of  the  radiated 
series  the  largest.     Chin,  a  triangular  depression. 

Branchial  openings  seven,  with  a  corresponding 
black  dot  above  each  ;  each  opening  larger  than  the 
eye. 

Bodt/  cylindrical,  compressed  towards  the  back. 

Dorsal  Jin  two  fifths  the  length  of  the  fish ;  de- 
pressed, but  not  interrupted  above  and  anterior  to  the 
vent,  then  continuous  as  the  caudal  fin,  and  extend- 
ing beneath  the  tail  along  its  carinated  edge,  one 
inch ;  its  caudal  portion  flattened  and  narrowed  to- 
wards the  tip. 

Color.  Back  ash-gray ;  sides  and  beneath,  silvery 
gray,  maculated  with  irregular  rows  of  black  dots. 

Length  11  inches;  widest  diameter  of  the  body 
nin&'tenths  of  an  inch. 

Hab.    Big  Miami. 

Observations.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished, 
from  the  P.  Americanus  and  the  nigricans  of  Les., 
and  the  nigrum  of  Baf.  My  specimen  was  found 
attached  to  the  side  of  a  large  Ohio  salmon  (Lucio- 
Perca  ATTterica/ia).  This  species  is  of  a  larger  size 
in  Lake  E^e  than  in  the  river  Ohio. 
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SxvoTiLus.    Kaf. 
S.  biguttaliu.    Kirtland.     Tha  Two-spotted  Chnb. 

Plate  V.     Fig.  1. 

Head  mibquadrangular,  upper  ourface  flattish ; 
upper  lip  fHXHninent  and  [Hx>jecting  ;  nottrilt  double, 
equal  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  point  of  the 
upper  jaw ;  eyea  not  large,  circular;  iridea  nlrery; 
gill-covers  Bmooth  and  iridescent. 

Bod/if  fusifonn,  cylindrical;  scales  large;  vteditU 
line  suddenly  curves  upwards  near  its  base. 

Color.  Body  olive  and  bluish  above  the  medial 
line ;  sides  and  abdomen  faintly  cu[MeouB.  FVns 
otauge,  ferruginous  colpred  ;  a  black  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  caudal  fin,  but  none  in  the  dorsal.  Body  and 
fins  irregularly  punctated  with  small  black  dots,  and 
a  larger  verrnillion  dot  behind  each  eye. 

Length  6  inches. 

Hab.    Yellow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Mahtming. 

Observations.  The  elongated  form  of  the  head, 
the  Vermillion  dots  behind  the  eye,  and  the  absence 
of  a  brown  or  black  spot  in  the  dorsal  fin,  as  well  as 
its  peculiar  habits,  distinguish  it  from  the  S.  dorsalis 
of  Raf.,  which  is  also  common  in  the  same  locality. 

The  older  individuals,  especially  the  males,  hare 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  superior  jaw 
studded  with  numerous  spines,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year ;  these  are  deciduous,  and  fall  off  by  mid- 
summer, leaving  those  surfaces  smooth. 

This  species  bites  at  the  hook  with  as  much  en- 
ei^y  and  as  suddenly  as  the  speckled  trout,  and  hence 
the  fishermen  and  boys  have  given  htm  the  name  of 
Jerker. 
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The  genus  Semotilas  was  established  by  Rafi- 
nesque,  to  include  such  of  the  Cyprinids  as  could  not 
be  arranged  in  existing  genera.  The  chaiactera  of 
the  geauB  are  as  follows.  "  Body  elongated,  aome* 
what  compreased,  with  rather  laige.  scales.  Tent 
posterior,  or  nearer  to  the  tail.  Head  flat  above,  and 
somewhat  shielded.  Gill-cover  double,  scaleless ; 
three  branchial  rays.  Mouth  large  and  with  lip*. 
Freoperculum  angular.  Doraal  fin  posterior,  opposite 
to  the  vent,  and  behind  the  abdominal  fins.  Abdom< 
iual  fina  with  eight  rays,  and  without  appendages." 

8.    cephahts.    Raf.    The  Horned  Ghnb. 
SenuOUiu  et^adut.    Rnfineaque'a  lebihjologia  OhieniiB.    p.48> 
SemoHlut  eepludut.    Kirtl.  Rep.  od  ibe  ZooL  of  Ohio.  Caialogtie, 

p.  16a 

Plate  T.     Fig.  2. 

"  Diameter  one  fifth  of  the  total  length  :  silvery, 
back  brownish,  lateral  line  raised  upwards  at  the 
base  :  fins  fulvous ;  the  pectorals  reddish  ;  the  caudal 
pale  at  the  end  and  nnspotted  ;  the  dorsal  with  9  rays, 
and  a  large  black  spot  at  the  anterior  base ;  anal  with 
9  rays. 

"  Length  from  6  to  8  inches.  Not  uncommon  in  the 
creeks  of  Kentucky,  &,c.  Vulgar  names,  Chnb,  Big- 
mouth,  and  Big-head.  It  has  really  the  largest  head 
and  mouth  of  this  tribe.  Iris  reddish,  iridescent. 
Pectoral  fins  with  IS  rays,  trapezoidal  and  short; 
abdominal  fins  rounded,  dorsal  fin  beginning  over 
them.     Spot  round.     Tail  with  20  rays." 

The  foregoing  is  Rsfinesque's  description.  It  is 
correct  in  every  particular,  except  that,  in  a  few  in- 
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stances,  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  is  marked  like  the 
dorsal,  with  a  roaiid  black  or  olire  spot,  as  ^raa  the 
case  with  the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was 
made.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  dorsal 
has  9  or  10  rays. 

A  faint  vermilion  spot  may  sometimes  be  seen, 
near  the  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  but  much  more  poste- 
riorly than  on  the  biguttatus.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  head  and  superior  jaw  is  often  ornamented  with 
jmimineat  s[H»es,  varying  in  height  and  number  in 
different  individuals. 

Hab.    Mahoning  river. 

Observation.    It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  spe- 
«ies  in  our  waters,  and  bites  readily  at  the  hook. 
Etheostoma.     Kaf. 
E.  caprodes.     Raf.     The  common  Hog-Fish. 
Elhttubma  capntdt*.    Rof.  Icbth.  Ohiens.  p.  38. 
EOuoibniM  eafrodti.    KirtLRep.oa  the  ZooL  of  Ohio- pp.  16G^ 
193: 

Plate  V.     Fig.  3. 

"  Body  quite  cylindrical,  whitish,  with  about 
twenty  transverse  bands,  alternately  shorter.  Head 
elongate,  obtuse ;  upperjaw  longer,  rounded  ;  opercle 
angular  ;  spine  acute ;  lateral  line  quite  straight  ; 
diameter  one  eighth  of  the  length ;  tail  forked,  oli- 
vaceous, brown  at  the  base,  and  with  a  black  dot. 
Tent  anterior. 

"  The  most  common  species  found  in  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  Wabash,  Tennessee,  Green  river,  Ken- 
tucky, Licking,  Miami,  &c.  ;  called  almost  every- 
where, Hog-Fish.  Length  from  two  to  six  inches. 
Scales  rough  upwards,  hardly  ciliate.    Mouth  b»- 
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neath,  small ;  upper  jaw  protruding,  like  a  hog's 
snout,  the  nostrils  being  on  it.  Eyes  jutting,  black ; 
iris  silvery.  Sides  of  the  head  silvery,  above  fulvous; 
preopercule  simply  arched.  Branchial  rays  half  visi- 
ble. Fins  hyalitious;  dorsal  15  and  12,  ending  be- 
fore the  anal,  which  is  very  distant  from  the  tail, 
rays  2  and  10.  Pectoral  fins  trapezoidal,  16.  Tail, 
24." 

Observations.  Prof.  Rafinesque's  description  of 
this  species,  which  we  have  copied  above,  is  essen- 
tially correct.  In  the  specimens  I  have  examined, 
however,  the  fin  rays  were  as  follows.  D.  lS-16; 
0.  17 ;  P.  14  ;  V.  1  -  6 ;  A.  13. 

The  color  varies  from  a  ferruginous  yellow  to  a 
deep  green.  The  irides  are  golden-yellow,  when 
first  taken  from  the  water,  but  soon  fade  to  a  silvery, 
and  then  a  dusky  color.  This  is  the  largest  species 
of  the  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  some 
specimens  exceeding  six  inches  in  length.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  Mahoning  river,  where  it  is  taken 
with  hooks.  The  genus  Etheostoma  is  thus  charac- 
terized. "  Body  nearly  cylindrical  and  scaly.  Mouth 
variable,  with  small  teeth.  Gill-cover  double  or 
triple,  unserrate,  with  a  spioe  on  the  opercule,  and 
without  scales ;  six  branchial  rays.  Thoracic  fins 
with  six  rays,  one  of  which  is  spiny  ;  no  appendage. 
One  dorsal  fin  more  or  less  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  anterior  one  with  entirely  spiny  rays.  Teot  ma* 
dial,  or  lather  anterior." 
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E.    blenruoidea.    Raf.    The  Blenny-like  Hog-Firii. 

Elhtoiloma  bUnnioidtt.    KaT.  Icih.  Oh'mtm.    p.  37- 

Etttotlona  Mennmda.    Kirtl.  Rep.  on  the  Zoot.  of  Ohio.  p.  10& 

Plate  VI.     Fig.  1. 

"  Body  elongate,  breadth  one  eighth  of  the  length, 
olivaceous,  almost  diaphanous,  some  brown  spots  on 
the  back,  and  some  brown  geminate  transversal  lines 
across  the  lateral  line,  which  is  straight,  but  raised  at 
the  base.  Head  small,  snout  rounded,  mouth  smalt 
beneath,  lower  jaw  shorter ;  opercule  angular,  spine 
acute  ;  scales  ciliated,  pectoral  fins  elongate,  tail  also, 
and  bilobed  at  the  end. 

"  A  strange  species,  which  has  the  appearance,  head, 
and  spots  of  many  Blennies.  Length  two  or  three 
inches,  and  slender.  Seen  in  the  Ohio,  Wabash, 
Muskingum,  &c.  Color  pate,  sometimes  fulvous, 
whitish  beneath.  Cheeks  swelled  and  smooth ;  pre- 
opercule  simple,  arched  ;  opercule  quite  angular;  iris 
large  and  blackish  ;  scales  roughened  by  the  ciliation. 
Dorsal  fin  13  and  13,  beginning  above  the  middle  of 
the  pectorals,  and  ending  with  the  anal;  one  faint 
longitudinal  brown  stripe  on  it.  Tail  20  rays,  with 
many  small  transversal  lines.  Tent  medial.  Aoal 
fin  2  and  8.     Pectoral  fins,  16,  oblong,  acute." 

This  description,  copied  from  Rafinesque'a  "Ich- 
thyologia  Ohiensis,"  is  quite  accurate.  The  fins  of 
the  specimens  I  have  seen,  have  the  following  num- 
berofrays.     D.  15-13;  C.  13;  A.  2-9;  V.  1-6, 

Obaervationa.  This  fish  is  abundant  in  the  Ma- 
honing river.  A  popular  error  is  common  among  the 
fishermen,  that  it  is  the  young  of  the  Ohio  salmon. 
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Ita  habits  are  like  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Catostomus.     Le  Sueur. 
C.  aureolus.    Le  Sueur,     The  Mullet  of  the  Lake. 

Catott^ntv*  aureolui.    he  Sueur.     Joiimtl  of  dia  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences.    Vol.  I.  p.  95  et  wq. 
Catotloauu  aurtobu.    Kin).  Rep.  on  the  ZooL  of  Ohio.  pp>  169^ 

19SL 

Plate  TL     Fig.  2. 

Le  Sueur's  description  of  this  species,  which  is  very 
accurate,  we  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy. 

"  Anal  fin  long,  pointed,  and  passing  considerebly 
beyond  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  which  is  forked, 
with  pointed  lobes,  the  inferior  of  which  is  the  lar- 
gest ;  abdominal  fin  truncated. 

"  Body  subcyltndric,  elevated  at  the  nape  ;  head 
quadrangular,  gibbous  above  the  eye,  almost  as  high 
as  long  ;  the  rays  of  the  anal  fin  are  very  strong 
and  large  ;  aeales  rhomboidal,  equal ;  body  of  a  beau- 
tiful orange  color,  which  is  deepest  on  the  back,  the 
base  of  the  scales  dark  red  ;  the  sides  are  heightened 
with  golden  reflections  ;  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal 
fint  of  a  fine  red  orange  ;  caudal  fin  of  a  deep  cat* 
mine  color ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  paler  than  the  rest ; 
the  lateral  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  commences  ia 
B  line  with  the  eye.  Length  of  individual  described, 
sixteen  inches,  its  depth  three  inches,  and  its  thick- 
ness two  inches  and  a  half. 

P.  18;  D.  14;  V.  9 ;  A.  8;  C.  18  rays. 
This  beautiful  species  I  discovered  near  Buflalo,  on 
Lake  Erie." 
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Observations.  From  the  above  description,  v« 
should  expect  to  find  the  colorings  more  brilliant  than 
any  I  have  seen.  Thrnugh  inadvertence  the  eyes  ia 
our  figure  are  represented  as  circular,  —  they  should 
have  been  oblong,  —  as  in  all  the  other  species  of  this 
genus.  This  fish  is  commoo  at  Cleveland,  but  is 
▼ery  little  esteemed  for  food. 

Cortina.     Cuv. 
C.   oscula.    Le  Sueur.     The  While  Perch  of   the 

Ohio  River. 
Cortina  oteula.    Cur.  et  Valenc.    HiMoin  NaL  des  Pohkkh. 

t.  V.  p.  98. 
Corvina  OKiita.    Riehordaon,  FauDs  Boreali-Americana.    Fiah- 

Sciana  oicujo.   Le  Sueur,  Joura.  Acad.  NhL  Sciences.  VoL  II. 

p.  252,  et  fig. 
&  ofcuto.    Kirtl.  Re|i.  on  the  Zool.  of  Ohio.  pp.  168, 199. 
S,  gritea.  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Anad.  Nat  SciCDces.  Vol.  IL  p^  251. 
AmpUdon  gnuimnu.    Raf.  Ichth.  OhieiiB,    p.  S4. 
Plate  VI.    Fig.   3. 

Le  Sueur's  description  of  this  species,  we  copy 
entire. 

"  S.  oscula.  Second  dorsal  long,  elevated,  equal ; 
tail  short ;  neck  prominent ;  scales  soft. 

"  Body  sub-elliptic,  compressed  towards  the  back, 
broader  at  the  abdomen  ;  back  elevated  rectilinear ; 
head  much  declining;  snout  small,  rounded,  a  little 
prominent,  with  three  small  openings  at  the  end ; 
mouth  very  small,  horizontal,  having  the  superior 
maxillaries  and  the  inferior  jaws  concealed  under  th« 
inferior  corners  of  the  nostrils ;  teeth  very  amall, 
oonic,  the  exterior  series  a  little  stronger,  those  of 
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the  throat  rude,  obtuse,  placed  upon  a  triangular  base, 
the  strongest  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  weakest  on 
the  sides,  and  upon  two  bones  separately  placed  at 
the  superior  part  of  the  throat ;  the  eye  is  round, 
placed  near  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  very  near  the 
summit  of  the  head  ;  preoperculum  larger  than  the 
operculum,  with  serratures  hardly  sensible,  on  the 
preoperculum,  the  other  pieces  being  destitute  of 
spines ;  dorsal  fins  sub-equal  in  height,  the  first 
rounded  anteriorly,  and  tower  towards  the  three  last 
rays,  all  of  which  are  strong  and  spinous,  and  imbri- 
cated to  lie  close  upon  the  back ;  the  second  dorsal 
is  very  high  and  equal  in  its  length,  sustained  by 
from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  soft  and  much  divided 
rays,  of  which  the  first  is  spinous ;  the  base  of  the 
rays  of  this  fin,  and  of  the  caudal,  are  covered  with 
scales ;  pectorals  moderately  pointed  ;  thoracic  fins 
adorned  with  a  strong  spinous  ray ;  anal  moderate,  of 
seven  divided  rays  and  two  spines,  of  which  the  first 
is  very  short,  the  second  strong  and  very  long ;  cau- 
dal sub-truncated,  wider  than  the  abdomen ;  scalet 
oblique,  shorter  than  broad,  and  slightly  denticulated, 
without  being  rough  to  the  touch,  crowded  towards 
the  neck  above  the  pectorals,  larger  upon  the  opercu- 
la,  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  tail ;  the  color 
of  the  head,  snout,  and  caudal  fin  was  of  a  blui^ 
gray,  drawing  upon  black  upon  the  snout  and  above 
the  eyes,  more  gray  towards  the  back  and  above  the 
pectorals ;  all  the  other  fins  are  of  a  lighter  gray ; 
there  were  some  red  tints  upon  the  cheeks,  a  yellow- 
ish reflection  upon  the  scales  of  the  back  of  the  tail, 
and  of  the  opercula ;  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  throat 
was  white  ;  lateral  line  arcuated. 
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"  Length  sixteen  inches,  by  about  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  depth. 

"  B.  7;  P.  19;  D.  9.  30;  T.  1.  5  ;  A.  2,  7;  C.  18.  S-B. 

"  This  species  inhabits  Lake  Erie." 

Observationa.  After  a  careful  examination,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  fish  of  the  Lakes,  which  Le  Sueur 
designates  as  the  S.  osaila,  and  that  of  the  Ohio,  to 
which  he  gires  the  name  of  S.  grisea,  are  specifical- 
ly identical.  It  is  trne,  that  the  former  when  full 
grown,  is  poor  in  flesh,  with  a  tough  and  thick  skin, 
which  renders  it  hardly  eatable,  while  the  latter  is 
always  fat,  tender,  and  delicious ;  s  diflereuce,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  imputed  solely  to  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  found.  All  the 
species  of  flah  common  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
to  Lake  Erie,  are  decidedly  more  tender,  fat,  and  del- 
icate, with  thinner  skins,  when  found  in  the  river 
itreams,  than  when  taken  in  the  Lake.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  rays  in  the  fins  of  those  from 
the  two  localities,  observed  by  Le  Sueur,  was  probably 
accidental ;  for  I  find  that  it  often  can  be  detected  id 
several  specimens  taken  in  the  same  locality. 

Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  small  fish  obtained 

in  the  Cincinnati  market.     The  first,  short,  spinous, 

anal  ray,  should  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  figure. 

(To  b«  eoDliDued.) 
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ART.  XI.  — A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  HELICES  INHABIT- 
ING THE  UNITED  STATES.  Br  Alio*  BiKKii,  M.  D.  (Con- 
tiooed  fram  Vol.  I.  p.  4U5.} 

II.  HELIX  PALLIATA. 

\  Pl»le  VII. 

H.  (tMA  Qrbicn1ala.depreMi,imperrar>tl,ci(tiuirfl,  himjtl;  urnc- 
tihuB  minuUi  striktit ;  apeiturS  angatUI,  trilobaU ;  libra  dbo,  Ial6 
refleio,  denllbue  duobiu  instrucio;  calumelli  denU  unioo,  ■ub.wcaa' 

Synonths  and  References. 

Helix  palliata,  Sat/.  Joura.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  IL  162. 

Helix  obstricta,  Say.     Ibid.,  II.  154, 

Helix  denotata,  Firussac.    Hist.  Sfc.    PI.  xlix.,  A. 

jig.  a.    PI.  1..,  A.  fig.  7. 
Lamarck.      Anim.   sans    Vert.,    2n»«    edit., 

VIII.  116. 
Helix  Carolin^nsis,  Lea.    Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  N. 

S.,  17.  108.     PI.  xv.,fig.  33. 
Carocolla  helicoides,  Lea.     Ibid.,  N.  S.,  IV.  169. 

PL  XV.,  J^.  34. 
Tiiodopsis  scabra,  Rafinesque. 

Description. 

Animal.  Of  a  uniform  blackish  slate  color,  orer 
the  whole  upper  surface  ;  foot  narrwv,  in  length 
double  the  diameter  of  the  she!!,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  point ;  superior  tentaculffi  one-third  of  an 
inch  long ;  eyes  not  distinguishable  from  the  gen- 
eral color. 
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Shell.  Depressed  ;  epidermis  dark-brovn  or  chest- 
nnt  color,  and  rough  with  minute  acute  projectioos 
and  Btiff  hairs  ;  wkorls  fire,  flattened  above  and 
rounded  below,  with  numerous  very  fine  oblique 
striEB  ;  aperture  threo-lobed,  much  contracted  by  the 
lip  and  teeth ;  lip  white,  somelimeB  edged  with 
brown,  widely  reflected,  with  two  projecting  teeth 
on  the  inner  margin  ;  the  one  near  its  junction  with 
the  body-whorl,  acute  and  prominent,  the  other  ia 
the  base  of  the  aperture,  long,  lamellar,  and  but  lit- 
tle prominent  ;  pillar-Up  with  a  very  prominent, 
white,  curved  tooth,  projecting  nearly  perpendicular- 
ly from  the  shell,  and  forming  one  boundary  of  the 
aperture  ;  umbilicus  covered  with  a  white  callus,  the 
continnation  of  the  reflected  lip  ;  base  convex. 

Greatest  transveree  diameter,  nearly  one  inch. 

Geooraphical  Distribution.  Inhabits  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  the  Atlantic  States 
as  far  south  as  South  Carolina,  and  probably  may  be 
found  in  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  Western  States,  where  it 
attains  its  greatest  size. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  remarkable  species,  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  rough,  hairy 
exterior,  prominent  falciform  tooth  on  the  columella, 
and  contracted,  trilobate  aperture.  As  in  all  other 
imperforate  species  with  reflected  lips,  the  umbilicus 
remains  open  until  the  lip  is  completed,  and  of  course 
the  young  shells  are  destitute  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  as  above  described.  It  resembles  H. 
tridenlata,  Sat,  in  its  upper  surface  so  much,  that, 
when  placed  side  by  aide,  they  might  be  conaidered 
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identical ;  but  on  the  lower  surface  the  resemblance 
no  loDger  holds,  for,  though  the  aperture  is  nearly  the 
same,  the  umbilicus  of  that  species  is  never  closed, 
and  it  never  attains  the  size  of  the  present  spe- 
cies. Varieties  of  the  type  are  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  upper  or  lower  lip-tooth,  or  of  both,  the 
want  of  the  raised  projections  of  the  epidermis,  and 
of  the  transverse  striae,  and  by  the  great  depression 
of  the  spire  in  some  individuals,  which  produces 
a  distinct  angle  or  carina  on  the  outer  whorl.  This 
last  variation,  which  brings  it  within  the  genus 
Caroculla  of  Lauarck,  is  found  in  other  species, 
especially  in  their  immature  state,  and  shows  that 
the  distinctive  characters  of  that  genus  are  not  to 
be  depended  on. 

A  carinated  variety,  which  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say 
as  "  a  variety  with  a  very  prominent  acute  carina, 
destitute  of  minute  protuberances,"  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lea  as  Cuiocolla  helicHdes.  The 
same  was  figured  by  F^russac,  PI.  50,  A.  fig.  7.  A 
strongly  carinated  variety,  with  a  single  tooth  on  the 
outer  lip,  and  smooth  epidermis,  was  described  by 
Mr.  Say  as  H.  obatr'icla.  Another  variety,  having 
the  oblique  strias  widely  separated  and  very  distinct, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  carinated,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lea  as  H.  Carolininsis.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  specimens  from  which  these  descriptions 
were  made,  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  only 
varieties. 

Mr.  Say's  description  was  published  in  January, 
1821,  and  the  shell  has  been  known  in  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  H.  palhdta,  since  that  time. 
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In  1922,  the  name  of  H.  denoti'ita  was  applied  to  it 

by  Ferussac.  The  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  La- 
marck's Animaux  aans  Verlebres,  have  chosen  to 
retain  the  latter  name  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incon- 
siBlent  with  the  rules  of  priority  adopted  by  natural- 
ists, and  unjust  to  Mr.  Say,  it  ought  not  to  obtain. 

13.  HELIX  APPRE8SA. 

pitie  vrii. 

H.  teiU  orbiealtli>-d«pm«).  imperfbraU,  Inld^^eomcl ;  Biif}«clibiu 
obliqnt  itriiUa;  tperlon  Mgiutii  labro  ilbo,  lab-denUto,  margiiM 
ledexo ;  ealumellA  deote  udico  arcuklo  trmiti. 

Stnontks  and  References. 

Helix  appr^ssa.  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  II. 

151. 
Helix  linguifera,  Firussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.     PL 
xLix.,  A.j^.  3. 
Lamarck.     An.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  VIIL  7D. 
Deahayes.     Encyc.  Mith.,  Vers,  II.  224. 

Desckiption. 

Animal.  Uniform  blackish  slate  color,  and  resem- 
bling in  all  respects  the  animal  of  Helix  paUiata. 

iSAe// depressed  ;  epidermis  yellowish  horn  color; 
whorls  fire,  often  somewhat  angulated,  with  fine  dis- 
tinct transverse  strice  ;  aperture  rather  flattened,  con- 
tracted ;  lip  white,  reflected,  near  the  base  appressed 
to  the  body-whorl,  and  covering  the  nmbilicus,  with 
one,  or  two,  or  without  projecting  teelh  on  its  inner 
edge;  pillar-tip  with  an  oblique,  compressed,  white 
tooth ;  base  convex  ;  umbilical  region  slightly  in- 
dented. 
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Greatest  transverse  diameter,  (ess  than  tbree-fourths 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabita  all  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States. 

Remarks.  I  consider  this  species  not  to  be  veil 
established.  The  description  of  Mr.  Say  hardly 
points  out  any  difference  between  it  and  the  preced- 
ing, and  accordingly  varieties  of  H.  palUata  are  com- 
monly seen  in  cabinets  labelled  as  H.  apprissa.  Well 
marked  specimens  of  the  two  are  very  nnlike,  but 
they  approach  each  other  by  nice  and  hardly  appre- 
ciable shades  of  difference,  until  they  at  length  seem 
to  blend  into  one.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
the  characters  of  shells  are  modified  by  the  accident 
of  their  locality  and  other  causes ;  but  that  they  are 
so  to  a  considerable  degree  is  certain,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  differences  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing species,  are  not  greater  than  might  be  produced 
by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  The 
shell  intended  to  be  described  is  very  common  in  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States,  is  usually  only 
about  half  as  large  as  H.  palHata,  and  considerably 
more  flattened  in  shape.  It  has  a  smooth  and  ehioing 
epidermis,  without  the  hirsute  projections,  and  is  fine- 
ly striated.  The  lip  is  narrower  and  less  broadly 
expanded,  the  aperture  much  less  contracted,  and  the 
tooth  on  the  pillar-lip  less  prominent  and  thick  than 
in  that  species.  The  teeth  on  the  outer  lip  are  some- 
times entirely  wanting,  at  other  times  very  distinct; 
sometimes  the  upper  and  sometimes  the  lower  one  it 
alone  present.  The  smaller  sized  specimens  resem- 
ble conaideiably  Helix  it^heta,  Sat,  and  it  seemB 
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almost  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  that  spe- 
cies and  H.  palliata.  Tlie  larger  specimens  are  hard- 
ly inferior  in  size  to  individuals  of  the  last-named 
species,  vhicb  they  closely  resemble.  Large  speci- 
mens, without  teeth  on  the  outer  lip,  also  resemble 
the  species  which  I  have  called  Helix  dent'ifera,  but 
that  species  never  has  the  lip  teeth,  and  is  not  so 
mncb  depressed.  A  favorite  place  of  resort  of  this 
species  is  under  flat  stones  about  neglected  quarries. 

The  first  publication  of  a  description  of  this  shell 
was  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  place  referred  to,  in  1821 ; 
the  next  year  a  second  appeared,  by  Lamarck,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Animaux  sans  Verlibres,  lender 
the  name  of  Helix  linguifera,  reference  being  made 
to  Ferussac's  Histoire  des  Mollusques,  which  was 
not  then  published.  Mr.  Say's  name  ought  therefore 
to  be  preferred. 

13.  HELIX  INFLECTA. 

PUte  IX.  fig.  1. 

H.  tMlA  orliicalito-depmiA,  imperfbnti,  oorneo-latMeente,  nrt 
hlitnlA  ;  tnrrtctibui  itTialii,  itiii*  mlnntia,  obliqaii ;  ipertuiA  ufiw- 
tWoit,  liilobtU  ;  libio  alba,  dculibiu  duobiu,  acotii,  inflectia,  anna- 
to ;  mtrgine  reOexo ;  ragione  umbilicali  impnnil ;  dcnle  albo,  areoa- 
to  ad  columeUam  affizo. 

SrMONTHS    AND    RefEBEKCES. 

Helix  infl^ta,  Say.  Joum.  A.  N.  S.  PhUad.,  II.  163. 
Helix  clausa,  Ferussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.     PL   u., 
Jig.  2  and  3.  ? 
Deskayes.    Enofc  Meth.,  Ven,  IL  230. 
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Helix  clausB,  Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit, 

VIII.  114. 
Triodopsis  clausa,  Rafinesque. 

Description. 

Anifoal.  Dark  bluish  slate  color,  head  and  ten- 
taculaa  almost  black ;  superior  tentacuiro  long  and 
slender  ;  foot  narrow,  in  length  more  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

Shell  depressed  ;  epidermis  brownish  hom  color, 
sometimes  with  very  fine,  hair-like  projections ; 
vhorls  five,  with  very  minnte  transverse  striae  ;  au. 
ture  not  much  impressed  ;  aperture  three-lobed,  very 
much  contracted  ;  lip  white,  narrow,  reflected,  with 
a  deep  groove  or  indentation  behind  the  reflection, 
contracting  the  opening  so  that  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lip  does  not  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  whorl ; 
on  the  inner  margin  of  the  hp  are  two  acute  teeth, 
with  the  points  directed  inwards,  one  near  the  base, 
the  other  midway  between  that  and  the  junction  of 
the  lip  with  the  body-whorl,  with  a  circular  sinus 
between  them,  forming  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  aper- 
ture ;  pillar-lip  with  a  long,  arcuated,  white  tooth  ; 
■umMlicua  covered,  its  place  considerably  impressed. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter,  one-third  of  an  inch ; 
ordinary  size,  less. 

GzoGRAPHicu.  DisTRiBTuioN.  Inhabits  the  West- 
ern States,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  ;  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  in  Missouri,  and 
by  others  in  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  not  likely  to  be  mista- 
ken for  any  other.    It  teaembles  a  variety  of  Hkux 
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tridentata,  Sat,  from  which  it  differs  in  baring  the 
umbilicus  closed,  and  the  tooth  on  the  pillar-lip  long- 
er. Large  individuals  resemble  in  general  appear- 
ance H.  appreasa,  Sat.  The  epidermis  is  sometimes 
delicately  hirsute,  and  the  aperture  of  a  rose  color. 
The  lip  is  occasionally  destitute  of  one  or  both  teeth. 
The  name  Helix  inflecta,  by  which  it  is  unirersally 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  description, 
were  published  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Say,  more  than  a 
year  before  it  was  noticed  by  other  naturalists,  and 
several  years  before  any  other  description  appeared. 

Lister's  figure,  lab.  93.  fig.  93,  probably  representa 
this  shell. 

14.  HELIX  MONODON. 

Plate  X.  fig.  1. 

H.InU  eoDTHiiiMcuU, lat^  ambilicitA,corn«0'f(ucMc«iitr,hiipidn* 

U,  Unuitumt  itriiU;  KpFrtDri  ■pmilunkta  ;  Isbro  ■Ibo,  mirgine  an- 

piilo,  roflciu ;  dcDte   uaico,   alba,  longo,  Uminilo,  ad   coluukellam 

obliqii6  adDato ;  regione  urabilicili  imprpui. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  monodon,  Rackett.     Trans.  lAn.  Soc.  Land., 

XIIL  42.     PI  v.,  fig.  2. 
Helix  Leaii,  C  J.  Ward.     Mamiscript. 

Desckiptidn. 

Animal.  Yellowish  brown,  darker  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  tenlacula:.  Foot  narrow,  cylindrical,  one 
and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  shell, 
terminating  in  a  point.  SiTperior  tentaciilse  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  eyes  black.  Some  individu- 
als much  darker  than  others. 
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SkelL  Slightly  convex ;  epidermis  dark  russet  or 
chestnut  color,  with  numerous  very  minute,  hairy 
projections ;  whorls  five  to  six,  narrow,  diminishing 
very  gradually  in  width,  from  the  outer  whorl  to  the 
apex  ;  opfr'ure  flattened,  contracted  by  &  deep  groove 
behind  the  lip ;  lip  white,  narrow,  a  little  grooved  on 
its  face,  reflected,  extending  on  the  base  to,  and 
slightly  contracting,  the  umbilicns,  its  outer  edge  not 
projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  whorl ;  umbilicitt 
open,  deep,  not  exhibiting  all  the  volutions,  partially 
covered  by  the  extended  lip ;  base  ronnded,  very 
much  indented  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  with 
a  compressed  elongated  white  tooth  at  the  edge  of 
the  aperture. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter,  nearly  one  half  of  an 
inch. 

Geogbaphical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  New 
England  States,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  very 
common,  and  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  It 
will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  Middle  and  North- 
western States. 

Remarks.  This  species  has  usually  beeo  eon- 
founded  with  Helix  fratima,  Sat,  lo  which  it  i» 
Dearly  allied  ;  but  the  diflerences  are  too  striking  to 
allow  of  their  being  considered  identical.  It  is  lai^e- 
ly  umbilicaled,and  the  umbilicns  is  but  very  slightly 
encroached  upon  by  the  reflected  lip,  vhich  only  ex- 
tends to  its  edge.  The  umbilical  region  is  deeply 
indented.  The  size  of  this  shell  is  usually  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  H.  fratima,  though  it  is 
sometimes  much  smaller. 

la  New  Hampshire  and  Termont,  it  is  found  in  the 
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forests  with  other  species,  but  more  commonly  in 
hill-side  pastures,  under  flat  stones,  a  situation  where 
other  species  rarely  occur.  Two  indiriduals  are 
commonly  found  together.  The  hairy  projections  of 
the  epidermis  are  not  distinct  on  young  shells,  but  are 
often  wanting  at  every  stage  of  growth.  The  ob- 
lique strice  are  so  fine  as  hardly  to  be  visible,  and  in 
some  cases  the  shell  appears  to  be  glabrous.  Very 
beautiful  specimens,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  dark,  shining  epidermis,  occur  in 
Ohio,  They  are  more  globular,  and  as  the  same 
number  of  volutions  are  contained  in  half  the  space, 
they  appear  to  have  a  larger  number  of  whorls  than 
the  northern  specimens  j  but  I  do  not  see  that  they 
differ,  essentially,  in  any  respect.  Great  disparity  of 
size  is  not  uncommon  in  this  genus.  It  is  this  varie- 
ty which  Dr.  Ward  has  named  Helix  Leaii.  Varia- 
tions from  the  common  form  are  rare.  This  species 
might,  by  reason  of  its  open  umbilicus,  be  placed  in 
the  next  subdivision  of  the  section  ;  but  it  is  so  near- 
ly allied  to  the  succeeding  species,  that  it  is  thought 
best  not  to  separate  them.  Ferussac  has  applied  the 
specific  name  mdnodon  to  Helix  unidentata,  Dkapah- 
NAUD ;  but  as  Rackett's  description  appeared  a  year 
before  Ferussac's  synopsis,  the  latter  could  not  right- 
fully appropriate  this  name,  and  it  should  be  retained 
for  our  species,  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 
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15.    HELIX  FRATERKA. 


H.  tnti  ooQTciiiMcuUi  iiDperTotatd,  bUpidaU,  loleo-roftieeDte,  (^ 
Duiuime  >triati ;  aperturS  anguitA  ;  labro  ilbo,  nirpne  ■nputo^ 
reflezo ;  denle  anieo,  coatpTtno,  tlbo,  kd  CDlamrlliai  idolto. 

SrNOKniB    JkND    REFERERCEt. 

Helix  frattrna,  Say.     Exped.  to  St.  Peter'a  River, 

11.257.     PI.  XV., ^.3. 
Helix  mouodon,  Wood.     Index  Test.  Sup.    PI.  to., 

Jig.  15. 
Helix  convexa,  Deshayes.     Encyc.  Milh.,  Vers,  II. 
253. 
Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  Till. 

112. 
Ferussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.    PI.  l.,  A.  Jig.  2. 

Description. 

AnimaL  Brownish,  darker  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
tentaculfe  ;  foot  narrow,  cylindrical,  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely. 
Eyes  black.  Some  individuals  are  of  a  uniform 
blackish  color. 

Shell.  Slightly  convex ;  epidermis  light  brown  ; 
whorls  about  five,  narrow  ;  aperture  contracted  by  a 
deep  groove  behind  the  lip ;  lip  while,  narrow,  re- 
flected, extending  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
shell,  its  outer  edge  not  projecting  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  whorl ;  umbilicus  covered ;  umbilical  region 
not  much  indented ;  piiiar-tip  with  a  narrow,  elon- 
gated, white  tooth. 
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Greatest  transvene  diameter,  more  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  is  common.  It  is 
also  found  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Green  Mouo- 
tains,  in  Vermont.  Further  observations  will  un- 
doubtedly show  that  it  inhabits  some  of  the  States 
south  of  the  Ohio. 

Remarks.  This  bears  a  strong  resemblauce  to  the 
preceding  species ;  the  chief  difiference  in  their  struc- 
ture seems  to  be,  that  while  the  whorls  of  that  shell 
revolve  about  its  axis  at  such  a  distance  as  to  leave  a 
considerable  umbilical  opening,  they  are  in  such  near 
approximation,  in  this  species,  as  to  leave  but  a  small 
perforation,  which  the  narrow  reflected  lip  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  cover.  In  other  respects,  there  is 
hardly  an  appreciable  distinction  ;  but,  as  these  differ- 
ences appear  to  be  constant  and  uniform,  there  is  a 
propriety  in  keeping  them  separate.  Mr.  Say  describ- 
ed this  species  with  Rackett's  description  of  Helix 
m6nodon  before  him,  and  considered  it  distinct.  In 
most  cabinets  at  this  time,  the  two  species  are  con- 
founded nnder  the  name  of  Helix /raferna. 

Occasionally,  the  umbilicus  is  not  entirely  covered. 
A  variety  occurs  in  Illinois,  which  is  only  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Lister's  figure,  tab.  93,  fig.  94,  I  have  no  doubt  ia 
intended  to  represent  this  shell.  Mr.  Say's  descrip- 
tion was  published  in  1824.  Perussac's  "Prodromvs" 
had  already  appeared,  giving  the  name  of  Helix  gok- 
vixa  to  his  species  No.  101,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
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enable  the  student  to  ideDtify  it,  and,  when  (he  figure 
in  Plate  60,  A.  appearefl,  several  years  later,  Mr. 
Say's  name  was  established.  Bf  s^des,  Ferussac  gave 
the  same  specific  name  to  another  shell.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Say's  name  ought  to  prevail. 

16.  HELIX  HIRSUTA. 


H.  teM  globnlaiA,  impeTftrtU,  cwlandt,  hlmti ;  ipntnrt  ■ngiU' 
tinlmi  ;  labrorefirxo,  nor^ne  iDterno  fiMuifl  diTuo;  deote  luniuto, 
elonfito,  ad  columellun  affiio. 

Stnontus  and  Referznces. 

Helix  birsiita,  Say.     Journ.  A.   N.  iS.  Philad.,  I. 
17 ;   II.  161. 
Firussac.    Hist,  dea  Moll.    PL   l.,  A.  figa. 

1  artdZ. 
Deshayes.    Encyc.  Mith.,  Vera,  II.  253. 
Lamarck.    Anim.  aans  Vert.,  %d  edit.,  Till. 
113. 
Helix  fiatirna,  Wood.     Index  Test.  Sup.    PI.  viu., 

Ji^.16. 
Stenotrema  conv^za,  Hafinesque. 

Description. 

Animal.  Whitish,  head  and  tentacuke  alnte  color,' 
foot  slender,  semi-transparent,  length  less  than  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely.  Cav- 
ity of  the  tentaculae  apparent,  when  they  are  drawn 
in,  by  two  dark  lines  with  a  white  space  between. 

Skell:   Sub-globose  ;  epida^mia  brownish,  covered 
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with  numerous  sharp,  rigid  hairs ;  akorts  five, 
rounded ;  suture  distinct ;  aperture  rery  nairow, 
almost  closed  by  an  elongated,  lamellifonn  tooth, 
situated  on  the  pi)lar-lip,  and  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  lip 
with  the  outer  whorl ;  lip  narrow,  very  much  de- 
pressed, and  reflected  against  the  outer  whorl,  with 
a  deep  cleft  or  fissure  near  the  centre  of  the  inner 
ma^in  ;  umbilicus  wholly  covered;  Aase  convex. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  one  half  of  an 
inch ;  ordinary  size  less  than  one  fourth. 

Geooraphical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  where  it  is  common,  and  the 
New  England  States  more  rarely.  In  Massachusetts 
it  is  an  uncommon  shell. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  species.  The 
singular  fissure  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  lip  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  other.  It  is  almost  globular. 
There  is  sometimes  a  minute,  tooth-like  process  oa 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  lip,  which  is  visible 
only  on  looking  into  the  aperture ;  and  I  have  once 
or  twice  uoticed  a  white  band  on  the  body-whorl. 
It  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  hairy  vesture  on 
every  part,  at  oilier  times  it  is  quite  smooth.  The 
reflection  of  the  lip  is  sometimes  so  closely  appressed 
to  the  outer  whorl  as  to  appear  to  be  absorbed  into  it. 

Wood  has  figured  this  and  the  preceding  species 
in  the  supplement  to  his  Ituiex  Testaceologicus,  but 
has  caused  great  confusion  by  mistaking  Helix  Jra- 
tima,  Sat,  for  Helix  minodon,  Rackett,  and  the 
present  species  for  Helix  fraterna,  Say,  which  it 
resembles  only  in  size.    Another  shell  was  described 
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under  this  name  by  the  Abb£  Brumati  in  his  "  Ca- 
talogo  Sistematico,"  published  in  1636  ;  but  it  cannot 
displace  Mr.  Say's  species,  which  has  been  known 
by  his  name  thirteen  years. 

17.  HELIX  SPINOSA. 

Plate  XI.  fis.  2. 

H.  teiU  Irntienlari,  cuiniUi,  tenui,  iraperfontt ;  epidmnide  cuta- 
aei  hinutiuKulA  ;  ipirA  plinuliUl,  lubtui  conreiji ;  ■perluri  inpu- 
tiuiniA ;  colomelli  denle  unico,  longo,  Umimto  ariDiU  ;  kbro  in* 
criwato,  ad  nurginem  ■uperiarem  angukui  et  iDbteflelo. 

SrNONTHS    AND    REFERENCES. 

Caiocolla   spinosa,  Lea.      Trans.   Am.   Phil.   Soc, 
N.  S.,  IV.  104.     PI.  XV.,  fig.  35,  a,  b,  c. 

Descbiption. 

Animal.     Not  yet  obseired. 

Shell.  Lenticular,  with  the  upper  surface  much 
flattened,  strongly  carinated ;  epidermis  dark  chest- 
nut color,  with  minute,  projecting,  hair-like  process- 
es; y>horls  six,  of  nearly  uniform  width,  and  de- 
creasing very  gradually  from  the  aperture  to  the 
spire  ;  suture  distinct,  not  impressed  ;  aperture  very 
narrow ;  Up  yellowish-white,  thickened  near  its 
junction  with  the  body-whorl,  angulated  and  slightly 
reflected ;  pillar-lip,  with  a  long,  yellowish,  narrow, 
projecting  tooth,  extending  from  the  umbilical  axis 
to  the  angle  of  the  outer  lip,  and  parallel  with  its 
thickened  edge  ;  base  conrex,  with  the  umbilical 
region  slightly  indented. 
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Greatest  transrene  diameter  rather  more  than  half 
ao  inch. 

Geographical  Distubutiom.  Noticed  hitherto 
only  ill  the  upper  parts  of  AIabaiiia'''hiid  Tenaessee, 
but  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  Southwestern 
States. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  singular  species. 
Its  form  is  very  much  flattened  above,  and  it  is 
acutely  carinated.  The  epidermis,  in  good  speci- 
mens, is  chestnut -colored,  and  covered  with  minute 
hairs,'  these  are  partially  noticeable  on  the  edge  of 
the  carina,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Lea  the  specific 
.  name  spinosa.  The  base  is  somewhat  convex,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  long,  nairow  tooth,  which, 
rising  from  an  indentation  of  the  umbilical  axis,  and 
running  parallel  with,  and  closely  approximating  to 
the  lip,  terminates  near  where  the  latter  joins  the 
body-whorl.  The  aperture  is  merely  a  narrow  space 
left  between  this  tooth  and  the  lip,  and  is  so  small 
that  it  appears  hardly  possible  that  the  animal  should 
be  able  to  pass  through  it.  In  some  specimens  there 
is  an  indentation  in  the  lip  about  midway  of  its 
length,  resembliug  slightly  the  cleft  in  the  lip  of 
Helix  hirsuta,  Sax.  I  am  not  able  to  aacertain 
whether  this  be  accidental  or  not.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Mr.  Lea's  figure. 

The  aspect  of  the  base  of  this  shell  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Helix  hirsuta,  Sat,  but  its  superior 
size  and  carinated  edges  at  once  prevent  its  being 
considered  the  same.  It  is  indeed  among  the  most 
distinctly  marked  of  our  species,  and  cannot  be  mis* 
taken  for  any  other. 
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B.  umbilicus  open. 
"  '  Apertara  witboal  teeth. 

le.  HELIX  NUTTALUANA. 

Pl&te  XII. 

B.  tMt&  iDb-oDiueft,  nibtiu  eanTeii,  nmbUiMli,  tssahei  struli ; 
«oIoi«  raperoA  Inlei  tut  fuicA,  ■nbto*  eiitanei;  ui&MtibDi  nptcm, 
AmU  nieift  ant  eutuwi  ciaotii ;  ■prrloiA  rab-totnndaU,  depm^, 
inlai&HialAi  kbrcnb-refleio;  edDmelU  IbtI. 

Stnonyhs  and  References. 

Helix  Nuttalliana,  Lea.     Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  VI. 
88.    P;.  xim.,;ig-.  74. 

Desckiption. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  noticed. 

Shell.  Sub-conical ;  epidermis  light  yellow  or 
brownish  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  black  or  chest- 
nut-colored band  revolving  from  the  spire  to  the 
outer  lip,  the  lower  surface  dark  chestnut ;  suture 
distinct,  impressed  ;  whorls  seven,  rounded,  spirally 
striate,  with  minute,  delicate  lines,  the  strias  of  in- 
crease very  distinct ;  lip  reflected  below,  simple 
above ;  aperture  ovate  ;  um,bilicus  open,  a  little  con- 
tracted by  the  reflection  of  the  Up;  base  flattened, 
cotivex. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  one  and  a  half 
inches. 

Geoorapbicai.  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  ocean, 
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where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Nuttall  during  his 
late  expedition. 

Reharkx.  This  beautiful  species  is  unlike  any 
other  North  Amort  can  Helix,  being  much  more 
brilliant  in  its  coloring,  and  striking  in  its  markiags, 
than  is  common  to  them.  The  upper  surface,  in 
those  specimens  which  hare  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, is  cither  light  yellow,  strongly  contrasted 
with  a  single  dark  band,  revolving  ou  the  middle  of 
the  body-whorl  and  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  other 
whorls,  or  a  light  chestnut  with  a  black  band.  The 
lower  surface  or  band  is  of  a  uniform  dark  chestnut 
color.  On  some  individuals  there  is  a  faint  tracing 
of  intermediate  bands,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  shell  becomes  more  common,  it  may  be  found 
that  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  coloring  and 
marking.  The  Up  varies  from  ashy-white  to  rufous. 
The  revolving  band  is  generally  obsolete  on  the  four 
whorls  nearest  the  apex.  The  spire  rises  in  a  sub- 
conical  form  to  the  apex,  each  whorl  gradually  and 
regularly  diminishing  from  the  body-whorl  upwards. 
The  whorls  are  convex,  the  strite  of  growth  reguleir 
and  fine,  and  very  delicate.  Crowded  impressed. 
Hues  revolve  upon  the  whorls.  The  lip  is  distinctly 
reflected  at  the  base  of  the  shell,  but  the  reflection 
diminishes  towards  its  upper  part,  and  becomes  en- 
tirely obsolete  before  it  joins  the  body-whorl.  The 
umbilicus  is  of  inconsiderable  diameter  but  deep,  and 
is  somewhat  encroached  ujwn  by  the  reflection  of 
the  lip. 
The  name  is  a  compliment  to  its  discoverer. 
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19.  HELIX  TOWNSENDIANA. 


H.  leatiorbicnlBto^ODfezfl,  corneK-lalea,  nigoaa,ambilieaUi;  tper< 
tan  sab-iotundiiti ;  bbro  tlbo,  refleio ;  colamella  l«vi. 

Stnonths  and  Retergnces. 

Helix  Townsendiana,  Lea.    Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc., 
N.  &:,  VI.  9.     PI.  xxui.,  Jig.  80. 

Description. 

Animal.    Not  yet  observed. 

Shell.  Obtusely  convex ;  epidermis  yellowish 
horn-color,  rough  and  corrugate  on  the  body-whotl ; 
suture  distinct ;  whorls  five  and  a  half,  with  minute 
longitudinal  striie,  which  can  scarcely  be  traced  by 
the  eye,  and  coarse  oblique  ones  ;  hody-^vhorl  large 
and  voluminous ;  aperture  somewhat  rounded  ;  lip 
white,  fully  reflected  at  the  base,  and  but  partially  so 
towards  its  superior  part ;  umbilicus  open,  deep,  a 
little  contracted  by  the  reflection  of  the  lip;  base 
convex  and  turgid. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  inch  and  three 
eighths. 

GEOGRApnicAL  DisTRiBiTTioN.  Inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Wahlamat,  near  its  junction  with 
Columbia  River,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Nuttall. 

Reuabks.  The  upper  surface  of  this  shell  resem- 
bles, in  general  aspect,  lai^e  and  coarse  specimens  of 
Helix  albAlabris,  Sat.     The  nomber  and  arrange- 
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meDt  of  the  whorls  is  the  same,  and  the  size  cor- 
responds ;  but  the  epidermis  is  much  more  yellow, 
and  the  delicate  and  beautiful  oblique  striae  of  that 
species  are  replaced  by  rough  comigatioDS.  The 
body-whorl  is  also  decidedly  lai^er  and  more  volu- 
minous. On  the  lower  surface,  the  resemblance  di»- 
appears  ;  the  umbilicus  being  open  and  deep,  the  tip 
much  less  reflected  and  not  flattened,  and  the  aper- 
ture more  rounded.  The  greater  capacity  of  the 
body-whod  is  also  more  apparent  on  the  base. 

It  ia  named  after  Dr.  Townsend,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Nuttall  in  his  expedition  to  Oregon. 

90.  HELIX  CONCAVA. 

PlklB   XIV. 

H.  toiMpIunl»ti,UUiunbilieali,albido.corDet  ;anfi«etibiisqiiuua 
td  bMim  lotanditu ;  apertnrii  ■ub-rotandBtl,  mpenii  depreni ;  lalm 
•nbtu  le&eio,  tupn  nmplici ;  coInineUt  hteii,  Mllori. 

StNONTHS    AMD    RErRRENCBS. 

Helix  concaTB,  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  II. 

169. 
Helix  planorboides,   Ferussac.     Prvdr.,   No.  211. 

PI.  Lxxxii.,  Jig.  4. 
Helix  Vancouverinsis,  Lea.    Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc., 

VI.  87.    PI  XXIII.,  fig.  72. 
Mesomphix  [danorboides,  Rajmeaque. 

Description. 

AmmaX.  Upper  surface  greyish,  tenlaculte  btiiisfa, 
ban  dirty-white,  collar  reddish-orange,  posterior  ex- 
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tremity  slightly  tinged  with  the  same.  TentaculEe 
slender,  cavities  into  which  they  ate  retracted  visi- 
ble, foot  narrow,  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  shell. 

SkelL  Depressed,  very  slightly  convex  on  the 
upper  surface ;  epidermis  whitish  horn-color,  some- 
times with  a  tinge  of  green,  at  other  times  with  rusty- 
yellow  ;  whorls  five,  above  flattened,  below  rounded, 
finely  striate  obliquely,  the  outer  whorl  spreading  a 
little  towards  the  aperture  ;  umbilicus  wide,  deep, 
exhibiting  all  the  volutions  to  the  apex;  aperture 
rounded,  somewhat  flattened  above,  its  edge  fre- 
quently tinged  with  reddish  brown ;  lip  sub-reflected 
at  the  base  of  the  shell,  simple  above,  and  iu  some 
specimens  considerably  depressed  near  its  junction 
with  the  outer  whorl ;  columella  with  a  thin  callus, 
the  edge  of  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
extremes  of  the  lip. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  inch  and  one 
eighth.     Common  size  half  an  inch. 

Geooraphicai.  Distribution.  This  species  has 
been  noticed  in  Vermont,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
and  has  been  brought  lately  from  the  shores  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  inhabit  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

Rehabjcs.  This  shell,  though  frequently  seen, 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous  in  our  forests  as 
some  other  species.  It  is  peculiar  for  the  elegant 
rounded  shape  of  the  whorls,  as  seen  on  their  lower 
surface.     It  rarely  varies  from  the  common  type,  and 
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cannot  be  mistakes  for  any  other  species.  The 
animal  is  voracious  in  its  appetite,  almost  always 
preying  upon  other  species  with  which  it  may  be 
^ept,  and  so  certainly  destroying  them,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  them  by  themselves.  This 
they  effect  by  inserting  their  narrow  bodies,  which 
they  have  the  power  of  elongating  and  protruding 
very  far  from  their  own  shells,  into  the  shells  of 
their  victims,  and  then  feeding  upon  them  at  their 
leisure.  It  burrows  in  the  soil  under  decaying  logs. 
The  first  published  description  of  this  shell  was 
by  Mr.  Say,  in  1821,  under  the  name  of  HcLnt  oJn- 
cava.  Ferussac  noticed  it  (without  description)  in 
1822,  in  his  "  Prodromus,  No.  211,"  as  Helix  pla- 
norboides,  and  afterwards  gave  a  figure  of  it  under 
the  same  name.  Mr.  Say's  name  has  therefore  the 
right  of  priority,  and  is  universally  adopted  in  this 
country.  Ferussac  quotes  Rafinesque  for  the  specific 
name  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  some  others ;  but  it 
is  not  known  when  or  where  his  descriptions  were 
published.  In  1839,  a  second  description,  with  a 
figure,  under  the  name  of  Helix  Vancouverimis, 
was  published  by  Mr.  Lea,  from  large  individuals 
brought  from  Oregon  Territory,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  belonged  to  a  new  species.  After  careful 
examination,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  except  that  of  size.  The 
specific  character  on  which  Mr.  Lea  relies,  viz.  the 
"  remarkable  "  depression  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
lip,  and  the  callus  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  ter- 
minations of  the  lip,  are  common  in  specimens  of 
Helix  cdncava  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
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States,  or  five  individuals  which  I  dot  have  before 
me,  taken  without  selection  from  a  greater  number, 
three  have  the  depression  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
lip,  and  all  have  the  callus.  I  therefore  consider 
Hr.  Lea's  species  to  be  identical  with  Helix  concava 
of  Say. 


SI.  HELIX  PULCHELLA. 

Plate  IX.  fis.  9. 

H.  laalA  minatl,  orbiealata.dcpicwA,  ambiliotl,  iIU;  uift«etibiM 
qiutaor;  ■perturik  eucoluii  Ubro  oruK),  >lbo,  mujiiie  ndaso. 

StNONTHS    and    RerEBERCES. 

Helix  pulch^lla,  M-Uer.     Verm.  Hitt.,  No.  232,  p. 
30. 
Drapamaud.     Hist.  Sfc,  p.  112.     PL  vn., 

M»-  30.  34. 
Lamarck.    Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2rf  edit,  TUL 

76. 
Firusaac.    Hist,  des  Moll,  No.  173. 
Helix  poliidusa,  Montagu.     Test  Brit.,  No.  48,  p. 

440. 
Helix  minuta,  Say.  Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  L  123. 

DEscmpTioir. 

AnimaL    Whitish,  aeiQi-trutBpueot. 

Shell  Depressed,  slightly  convex  above,  thin, 
aod  tranaparent ;  epidermis  colorless ;  tehorb  four, 
very  minutely  striated,  the  last  spreading  at  the 
tnouth  like  a  trumpet ;  aperture  orbicular,  a  little 
dilated ;  lip  much  thickened,  white,  reflected,  mak- 
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ing  nearly  a  eontimious  circle  ;  umbilicus  large, 
Qxhibiting  all  the  volntions. 

Extreme  transrerae  diameter  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Gbosrathicaij  Distributioh.  Inhabits  TermoDt 
and  Massachusetts,  is  rather  commoa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston.  It  has  also  been  noticed  ia 
Ohio,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  as  high 
as  Council  Blufis. 

Remarks.  This  shell,  described  by  Mr.  Say  as 
Helix  nUnuta,  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  Helix 
pulchilla,  Miilleb;  for,  although  it  is  never  supplied 
with  raised  atriie  or  parallel  ribs  on  the  outer  whod, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  that  species,  yet  it 
agrees  with  it  precisely  in  all  other  particulars  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  character  is  by  no 
means  constant  in  the  foreign  shell.  Though  very 
miaute,  it  is  a  beautifol  species,  and  its  form,  which 
is  seen  to  most  advantage  by  the  aid  of  a  nu^nifying 
^ass,  resembles  very  much  that  of  Ctcumtoiu  vol' 
vulus.  It  is  commonly  found  under  stones.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Burope,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native 
species.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  that  so  small  an 
animal,  if  naturalized  near  the  sea-shore  since  tha 
arrival  of  Europeans,  should  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate to  the  remote  points  in  the  interior  of  the  cod- 
tinent  where  it  is  now  found. 
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"  •  ■  "  Aperture  toothed. 

22.  HELIX  PROFUNDA. 

PUte  XV. 

H.  Iota  orbiculiMJ-^pTGHa,  liti  ambilicatA,  iDteo-conwt,  lineia 

fiucii  cinetA',  knfnctibua  tenuiter  itriatit,  ■Uiis  coDfartii  obliqois; 

■petturt  orbicutui ;  labro  albo,  ad  buim  >ub-nnideDUIo ;  mufiiw  n- 

fleiD. 

Synonyms  and  RErcRENCEi. 

Helix  profunda,  Say.     Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  11. 
160. 
Say.      American   Conchology,   Nq.   4.     PI. 
\x.itvti.,_fig.  3. 
Helix  Richardi,  Lamarck.    Antm.  aans   Vert.,  %d 
edit,  VIII.  40. 
PeTUSsac.    Hist,  dea  Moll.     PI.  vii.,  3  lover 

figures. 
Deshayes.    Encyc.  Mitk.,  Vers,  U.  212. 

Desckiption. 

Animal.  Light  biowo,  darker  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  tentaculiE,  and  pale  on  (he  poeterioi  eztiemity  ; 
foot  rather  thick,  in  length  less  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely. 

Shell.  Depressed,  slightly  convex ;  tpidtmua 
yellowish  horn-color,  with  reddish-brown  revolving 
lines  and  bands ;  whorls  from  fire  to  fix,  obliquely 
striated  with  delicate  raised  strias;  Muture  distinct; 
aperture  almost  circular,  a  little  contracted  by  the 
lip  i  lip  while,  reflected,  and  flattened,  with  a  slightly 
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prominent  callus  or  obtuse  tooth  on  the  inner  edge 
near  the  base ;  umbilicus  rather  large  and  profound, 
ezhibiling  all  the  volutions  to  the  apex ;  base  convex, 
with  the  s;riK  converging  into  the  umbilicus. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  inch  and  one 
eighth. 

Geoorafhical  DtsTsiBuTioN.  Inhabits  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  rivers;  has 
been  observed  on  the  latter  as  high  as  Council  Bluffs. 
Found  also  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvatiia  and 
Virginia. 

Remarks.  This  is  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
shells,  by  reason  of  its  reddish-brown  bands  imd 
lines.  There  is  usually  one  band  on  the  upper  side 
of  each  whorl,  wholly  visible  on  the  body-whorl  and 
partially  concealed  on  the  spire;  while  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  shell  there  are  numerous  fuscous  lines. 
In  some  instances,  the  broad  band  is  deficient;  in 
others  the  lines,  and  occasionally  the  rufous  coloring 
extends  over  the  whole  shell,  leaving  only  one  or 
two  lighter  lines.  The  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities of  the  lip  approach  each  other  at  their 
junction  with  the  body-whorl,  leaving  only  a  small 
space  of  the  whorl  between  them,  and  rendering  the 
aperture  almost  circular;  a  thin  whitish  callus  some- 
times completes  the  union.  The  tooth  is  wanting 
in  immature  shells. 

Mr.  Say's  "  description  of  this  shell  was  published 
in  the  year  1821.  Lamarck's  description  of  Helix 
Rickkrdi  did  not  appear  until  April,  1822,  but  he 
quotes  by  anticipation  Ferussac,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Moll., 
No.  174,  for  the  specific  name,  which,  however,  warn 
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not  then  published  in  that  work,  but  appeared  in  the 
Tableau  Systimatiqiie  of  that  author,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year.  The  name  o{profunda  has 
therefore  the  priority,  and  consequently  must  be 
adopted."  * 

23.  HELIX  SAYII. 

PUte  XVI. 

H.  leitit  arbicnUta-depreul,  leDai,  Iniea-eorrwt,  profmidi  amblli- 
«tU;  anfractiboi  Ivnnilrr  attiati*,  >triis  eoorertii,  obliquU;  aperttui 
rotoDdiU  1  labio  ilbo,  mirgine  uiguil6  rrflezo,  ad  bMint  onidenlato ; 
columelU  anico  deals  albo,  ciigao,  umitl. 

SiNONTHS    ASD    REFERENCES. 

Hehx  diodunta,    Say.    Exped.  St.  Peter't  River, 

II.  2fi7.     PI  xr.,fig.\. 
Helix  Sayii,  Nobis. 

Description. 

Animal.  Light  reddish-brown,  tenlaculte  smoky, 
eyes  black  ;  head  and  neck  cylindrical,  foot  narrow, 
terminating  in  an  acute  point;  length  about  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  shell. 

Shell.  Depressed,  a  little  convex,  thin ;  epidermis 
light  russet,  shining  ;  whorls  between  five  and  six, 
with  numerous  fine,  oblique  stria: ;  aperture  rounded, 
not  dilated ;  lip  white,  narrow,  reflected,  with  a 
slightly  projecting  tooth  on  the  inner  edge  near  the 
umbilicus ;  columella  with  a  sub-prominent  white 
tooth ;  umbilicus  open,  deep,  not  wide,  exhibiting 

*  Saj,  in  >'  Aaeiieiii  CoDcboIoKr,"  No.  IV. 


but  there  are  Epecimeas  in  the  Philadelphia  Mutieutn, 
from  Mr.  Hyde's  collection,  measuring  one  inch  aod 
three  quarters. 

GEOGRArHiCAL  DISTRIBUTION.  Inhabits  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Illinois  to 
Maine.  Is  rather  common  on  the  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont. 

Rbhirks.  This  is  a  handsome  species,  with  a 
delicate,  shining  epidermis.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
taken  for  any  other  species  except  Helix  profunda. 
Sat,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  inferior 
size  and  solidity,  its  narrow  lip,  and  less  circular 
aperture,  the  absence  of  the  brown  lines  and  baoda, 
and  the  presence  of  the  tooth  on  the  pillar  lip.  It 
varies  in  the  greater  or  less  depression  of  the  spire, 
aod  is  sometimes  destitute  of  the  tooth  on  the  pillar 

lip. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  1S36,  I  discovered  an 
individual  of  this  species  in  the  act  of  laying  its  eggs 
in  a  damp  place  under  a  log.  I  transferred  them, 
with  the  animal,  to  a  tin  box  filled  with  wet  moss. 
The  eggs  were  not  much  more  than  half  as  large  as 
those  of  Helix  albilabria,  Sat  ;  they  were  white, 
adhering  together  very  slightly,  flaccid,  and  appar- 
ently not  entirely  filled  with  fluid.  During  the 
succeeding  night  Ihe  number  had  increased  to  about 
fifty,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  became  full  and  dis- 
tended.   As  the  snail  now  began  to  devour  the  eggs, 
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I  was  obliged  to  remove  it.  On  the  29th  of  July  all 
the  eggs  were  hatched ;  the  young  snails  had  one 
whorl  and  a  half,  the  umbilicus  was  open,  the  head 
and  tentaculie  were  bluish-black,  and  the  other  parts 
whitish  and  semi-transparent.  They  immediately 
began  to  feed,  and  made  their  first  repast  of  the 
pellicle  of  the  eggs  from  which  they  had  just 
emerged.  They  grew  rapidly,  and  before  the  middle 
of  October,  when  they  went  into  winter  quarters, 
they  had  increafied  their  bulk  four  or  five  times 
beyond  its  original  measurement. 

Mr.  Say  published  his  description  of  this  species, 
under  the  name  of  Helix  diodonta,  in  1824,  but 
that  specific  name  seems  to  have  been  preoccupied 
for  a  very  different  shell,  (See  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans 
Vert.,  2d  edit.,  YIII.  116,)  and  is  now  recognised  by 
several  authors  as  applied  to  a  species  established  by 
Megerle.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  new 
name.  I  propose  that  of  Saih,  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Sat,  the  describer  of  the  greater  part  of  our  land 
shells.  I  am  aware  that  the  use  of  proper  names  for 
this  purpose  has  been  so  much  abused,  that  such  an 
apfJication  might  no  longer  be  considered  a  compli- 
ment by  a  living  naturalist ;  but  Mr.  Say's  reputation 
is  too  well  established  to  suffer  by  hie  name  being 
mingled  with  the  great  crowd  of  known  and  un- 
known persons,  to  whom  a  similar  honor  has  been 
offered. 
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M.  HELIX  TRTDENTATA. 


FltU-i  XVII  and  XVIII. 


H.  teitA  depreud,  profimdc  umbiliciti,  corDeo-ruleacenle  ;  anfivc- 
tibui  ■ttiiti*,  sUiis  dislinctia,  crrbrii,  obliquit;  nprrlurd  contnctA, 
tcilabati  ;  libra  ilbo,  reflexo,  dcDtibuf  duobui  initructo ;  coIumeOt 
deate  llbo  (ub-arcuito  atiotlA. 

SVNONVUS   AND    ReFEBENCES. 

Helix  tridentata,  Say.    Nich.  Encyc,  Am.  Ed.,  IT. 
PI.  11.,  fig.  1,  very  bad  figure. 
Fenissac.     Hist,  des  Moll.    PI.  li.,  J^.  3. 
Wood.     Index   Test.  Sup.     PI.  vii.,  fig.  2. 
Deahayes.     Encyc.  Melh.,  Vers,  II.  213. 
Lamarck.     Anim.  sana  Vert.,  2</  edit.,  VIII. 
116. 
Helix  fallax,  Say.    Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Pkilad.,  II.  119, 

Description. 

Animal.  Dark  bluish  slate-color,  deeper  on  the 
head,  back,  and  tentaculie  ;  length  of  superior  ten- 
taculs  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  foot  narrow, 
equal  in  length  to  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
shell,  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

Shell.  Depressed,  a  little  convex ;  epidermis 
msset-browD ;  whorls  four  and  a  half  to  six,  crossed 
obliquely  by  numerous  acute,  raised  lines;  aperture 
trilobate,  more  or  less  contracted  by  a  groove  behind 
the  lip ;  Up  white,  reflected,  its  outer  contouE  rounded, 
furnished  on  its  inner  margin  with  two  acute  project- 
ing teeth  ;  pillar-lip  with  a  white,  [vojecting,  slightly 
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carved  tooth,  placed  obliquely  in  the  aperture ;  um- 
bilicus open,  depp;  base  rounded,  stria  converging 
into  the  umbilicus. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  ;  common  size  less  than  half  an  inch. 

Oeooraphical  Distribution.  Inhabits  all  the 
States.  Common  in  forests  in  the  interior,  less  fre- 
quent near  the  sea-coast. 

Remarks.  This  common  and  well-marked  shell 
varies  considerably  in  size.  In  the  fertile  sections 
of  the  Western  States  it  attains  its  largest  diameter  ; 
in  Vermont  it  usually  measures  about  half  an  inch, 
and  on  the  sandy  soil  of  F'lorida  only  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  varies  also  in  the  characters  of 
the  lip  and  aperture.  In  specimens  from  the  North- 
eastern States  the  lip  is  usually  narrow,  but  slightly 
contracting  the  aperture,  the  teeth  are  but  little 
prominent,  and  the  spire  is  flattened,  comprising  less 
than  five  whorls.  In  those  from  the  Western  States 
the  Up  is  wider,  the  aperture  more  contracted,  the 
spire  more  prominent,  and  the  whorls  comprise  more 
than  five  volutions.  But  the  most  remarkable  variety 
is  that  which  Say  considered  distinct  enough  to  form 
a  separate  species,  under  the  name  of  Helix  fallax. 
In  this,  the  spire  is  more  elevated,  and  sometimes  has 
six  full  volutions.  There  is  a  deep  groove  behind  the 
lip  contracting  the  aperture ;  the  lip  is  widely  re- 
flected and  directed  inwards,  forming  a  basin-shaped 
mouth  ;  the  upper  labial  tooth  is  broader,  sometimes 
bifid  and  even  trifid,  and  very  much  inflected;  the 
columellar  tooth  extends  quite  to  the  base  of  the 
shell,  and  unitos  wiUi  the  extremity  of  the  lip ;  the 


ties,  I  am  conviDced  that  they  form  but  ooe  species. 
The  animals  do  not  differ  in  the  least  degree. 

Helix  tridentiita  resembles  Helix  paUiata  on  its 
upper  surface,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
on  that  species,  but  differs  from  all  others.  The 
situation  in  which  I  have  most  commonly  found  it 
is  under  the  layers  of  wet  and  decaying  leaves  iu 
forests ;  it  is  also  found  under  flat  stones.  I  have 
one  specimen  in  which  the  direction  of  the  whorls  is 
reversed. 

The  figure  of  Ferussac  referred  to  represents  a 
very  small  shell,  probably  the  southern  variety. 
Lister's  figure,  tab.  92,  fig.  92,  is  probably  intended 
for  this  shell.  Plate  XYII.  of  this  work  represents 
the  variety  found  in  the  Western  States ;  plate  XVIU., 
fig.  1,  that  from  the  Northeastern  States  ;  fig.  2,  the 
small  variety  from  Florida ;  fig.  3,  the  variety  faUax 
of  Say. 

35.  HELIX  AVRICULATA. 


FUte  XIX.    6g«.l,S. 

H.  tniA  depreuft,  nibtui  conTexi,  corn ro-rnfewx ate ;  ■nftaoUbBa 
(tiiitia.  itriii  disiinclia,  crebria,  rlevilii;  ip«rtu:d  aurieuliUl,  anyaa- 
tiidmt,  contoctuplictlA,  ringente,  mirgiDibui  connexii;  coltimelU 
pUd  TcSexl  in  >peTtunni  intiinle;  libra  iiipra  promiBante,  mbUn 
•d  biBv  appiMM),  inlaroi  bi-plieal« ;  nmbiboo  apetti). 
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Synontms  asd  References. 

Polygyra  auriculata,  Say.     Nick.  Bncyc,  Am.  ed., 

Vol.  IV.     Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  I.  277. 
Polygyra  avara,  Say.     Nick.  Encyc,  Am.  edit.,  IV. 

Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  I.  277. 
Helis  avara,  Firussac.    Hist,  dea   Moll    PI  l., 

fig.  2. 
Helix  auriculita,  Ferussac.    Htst^.  des  Moll    PI. 

L.,  Jigs.  3,  4. 
Lamarck.    Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit.,  Till. 

112. 
Helix  Sayij,    Wood.    Index   Test.  Sup.    PL  vu. 
.fe.34.? 

Descbiption. 

Animal.  Longer  than  the  hreadth  of  the  shell, 
acute  behind,  above  granulated  and  blackish,  beneath 
and  each  side  white.* 

Skell.  Depressed,  very  slightly  convex  above, 
below  convex ;  epidermis  brownish  horn-color ; 
wkorls  more  than  five,  a  little  rounded,  crossed  by 
numerous  distinct,  equidistant,  oblique  strite,  the 
upper  part  of  the  last  whorl  near  the  mouth  is  sud- 
denly reflected  from  the  preceding  whorl  and  turned 
outwards,  having  a  sharp  carina  on  its  inner  edge, 
the  lower  part  is  slightly  reflected,  but  attached ; 
lip  projecting  iu  the  upper  part,  somewhat  reflected 
in  the  middle,  and  appressed  to  the  whorl  and  io- 

r^Tl)LIV. 
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dented  below  j  pillar-Up  emaigioate,  strongly  le- 
flected  and  pressed  upwards  into  the  aperture  in  an 
acute  angle ;  aperture  ear-sfaaped,  throat  Tsry  nar- 
tow,  witb  a  lamellar  fold  or  tooth  withia  above,  and 
another  more  external  below,  with  a  deep  sulcus 
between  them ;  umbilicua  open,  carinated  and 
grooved  on  the  last  whorl,  exhibiting  nearly  two 
volutions. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  half  an 
inch. 

OcooKAPHicAi.  DisTRiBDTiON.  Inhabits  Georgia 
and  Florida,  common  near  St.  Augustine  and  at 
various  places  on  St.  John's  River. 

Remarks.  This  is  one  of  several  curious  species, 
which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Say  in  Florida,  and 
of  which  he  formed  the  genus  PoLYoxBi.,  so  called 
from  the  numerous  whorls  of  some  of  them.  The 
animal  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  Helix  ; 
and,  as  mere  peculiarities  in  the  shell  are  not  recog- 
nised as  sufficient  for  the  subdivision  of  genera,  his 
distinction  has  not  obtained.  Mr.  Say  gives  a  sep- 
arate measurement  of  males  and  females,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  considered  the  animals  to  be 
unisexual,  a  distinction  which,  if  correct,  would 
effectually  separate  it  from  Helix,  the  animal  of 
which,  in  every  case,  combines  both  sexes  in  the 
same  individual.  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  animal  of  Poltgtiu  septem- 
volva,  Sat,  but  have  not  observed  any  fact  which 
would  tend  to  confirm  such  an  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  they  were 
analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  nnitriftln  of  the  genus 
Helix. 
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This  shell  is  peculiar  for  the  complicated  form  of 
its  aperture,  which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  human  ear.  In  mature  individuals  the  Up  is 
very  much  projected,  the  folds  within  the  aperture 
are  prominent,  and  the  aperture  greatly  contracted. 
The  laminated  folds  within  are  marked  by  corre- 
sponding depressions  externally,  behind  the  reflection 
of  the  lip.  At  different  periods  of  growth  the  aper- 
ture differs  very  much  in  appearance,  and  has  led 
naturalists  into  error.  When  the  lip  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  formed,  and  as  yet  projects  but  little, 
there  are  two  projecting  teeth  on  its  inner  edge 
with  a  deep  sulcus  between  them ;  as  these  con- 
tinue to  grow,  they  assume  more  and  more  the 
appearance  of  lamellar  folds,  the  lower  one  of  which, 
when  viewed  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base  of 
the  shell,  hides  the  other.  The  columellar  fold,  at 
the  same  early  period,  appears  more  like  an  inde- 
pendent tooth,  to  each  extremity  of  which  the  lip  is 
connected.  It  is  this  variety  which  Mr.  Say  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Polt- 
GYRA  avdra.  This  opinion  I  derive  not  so  much 
from  his  descriptions  as  from  the  examination  of 
original  specimens,  collected  and  labelled  by  him, 
now  in  my  possession.  I  also  consider  Helix  Texa- 
sidna,  Moric4Nd,  [Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Physique 
el  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Genhe,  VI.  538.  PI.  i.,fig.  2,) 
to  represent  this  shell.  The  specific  description  of 
this  author  would  apply  to  several  of  our  tridentate 
species,  but  the  engraved  figure  represents  very 
exactly  a  variety  of  this  species  with  an  immature 
aperture.    M.  F^niwac  referred  H.    Texasiaaa  to 


the  mature  shell ;  fig.  2,  the  young  shell  described 
by  Say,  as  P.  avara. 


EG.  HELIX  FATIGIATA. 


Plate  XIX.  fig.  3. 


H.  le«U  lob-pluiulilAinmbilicaUflateo-coniei;  an&actibaa  itrialii, 
■trii* didinctii,  crebrii,  elentu;  Bpertorl  mb-orlncaliTi,  contiacte; 
labro  albo,  r«flexo,  iuUm  bidenuu;  Mlunelli  pliot  ■»!>  mmlt  M 
modio  ■pertom  pnijecti. 

StNOHTHS   and    REfERENCES. 

Polygyra  plicata,  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad., 

II.  161.     Nith.  Encyc,  Am.  edit.,  Vol.  lY. 
Polygyia  ialigijita,   Say.     Disseminator  of   Usejul 

Knowledge,  1829. 
Polygyra  Dorfeuillana,  Lea.  TVans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc, 

VI.  107.    PI.  XXIV.,  fig.  118. 
Polygyra  Troostiana,  Lea.    Ibidem,  VI.  107.     PI 

XXIT.,  fig.  119. 

Desobiftiok. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  noticed. 

Shell.  Plane  above  or  a  little  convex ;  ^pidermi* 
light  russet ;  whorls  more  than  five,  with  numerous 
raised,  oblique,  equidistant  stris;  aperture  shaped 
like  s  horseshoe ;  Up  equally  reflected,  regulariy 
arcuated,  describing  two  thirds  of  a  circlo,  with  a 
depression  behind  its  reflection  ;  within  the  apertive, 

■  BnDctui  Zoologiqoe,  14  Sect.,  p.  flS. 
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on  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl,  are  two  promineat 
white  teeth,  the  lower  near  the  base  conicid,  the 
upper  more  compressed  and  placed  farther  within; 
columella  with  an  oblique  tooth  or  fold  {Hojecting 
toward  the  centre  of  the  aperture,  and  connected  by 
slightly-raised  curved  lines  of  callus  with  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  extremities  of  the  lip;  dose  of  the 
shell  showing  about  one  and  &  half  Tolutioos  of  the 
spre. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  third 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distbibtttiok.  Found  hitherto  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessoft. 
Though  not  common,  it  seems  to  be  a  widely-spread 
species. 

Beh&bks.  This  peculiar  and  interesting  shell  has 
been  hitherto  rare  in  collections,  and  is  therefore  but 
little  known.  Some  specimens  are  entirely  flat  on 
the  upper  surface,  in  some  the  strife  of  the  whorls 
are  distinct  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  in  others 
only  on  the  upper,  leaving  the  lower  surface  smooth. 
The  outer  whorl  is  occasionally  carinated.  The 
aperture  is  usually  shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  The 
teeth  within  the  aperture  might  escape  notice  if  not 
looked  for.  The  columellar  tooth  varies  consider- 
ably, being  in  some  thin  and  oblique,  connected  by 
delicate  lines  of  callus  at  either  extremity  with  the 
lip,  in  others  larger  and  more  prominent,  with  the 
space  between  the  two  lines  of  callus  more  or  less 
filled  up  with  testaceous  matter.  This  species  was 
first  described  by  Mr.  Say,  as  Poltotka  pHc&ta.  A 
variety  differing  in  some  slight  particttlars,  but  fonnd 
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at  a  point  very  remote  from  the  first,  was  described 
by  him  as  Poltgtba  fatigiata.  Recently,  Mr.  Xjea 
has  entailed  its  synonomy  by  the  addition  of  two 
nev  specific  names.  The  distinctions  on  which  the 
latter  has  founded  his  species,  in  this  instance,  are 
not,  I  think,  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  if  admitted 
to  be  valid,  they  would  lead  to  an  infinite  multipli- 
cation of  species,  and  burthen  the  descriptire  part  of 
Natural  History  with  a  mass  of  matter  beyond  the 
compass  of  any  mind. 

Having  in  my  possession  original  specimens  of 
PoLTOTRA  plicaia  labelled  by  Mr.  Say,  and  having 
through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Lea  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  specimens  from  which  he 
made  his  descriptions  of  Poltgtra  Dorfeuillana  and 
Troostiana,  the  opinion  which  I  derived  from  his 
descriptions  and  figures  has  been  confirmed,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  the  specific  identity  of  the  three. 
There  is,  however,  much  difficulty  in  identifying 
specimens  of  Mr.  Say's  Poligtr£  ;  they  vary  much 
in  size  at  maturity,  and  the  younger  shells  differ  from 
the  older  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  character  of 
the  aperture.  There  is  a  small  shell  figured  by 
Ferussac,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Moll.,  pi,  l.,  Jig.  1,  as 
"Pot-YOYKA.  p&stula,  Sat.  Its  general  characters  agree 
with  the  species  under  consideration,  but  the  aper- 
ture is  kidney-shaped,  the  tip  reflected,  thickened 
internally,  and  divided  by  a  deep  cleft  or  sinus.  It 
is  distinctly  umbilicated,  and  the  lip  extends  to  the 
edge  of  the  umbilicus.  The  duphcature  of  the  colu- 
mella terminates  in  an  acute  angle,  and  is  conaected 
with  either  termination  of  the  lip.    The  only  recent 
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specimen  which  I  have  seen  is  an  imperfect  one  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lea.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
from  a  single  specimen,  whether  it  be  the  young  of 
the  present  species,  which  is  probable,  or  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  species.  The  original 
specific  name  plicdta  being  preoccupied  in  this  genus, 
I  have  adopted  Mr.  Say's  second  nametfatigiata. 

37.   HEUX  BEPTEMTOLVA. 
FUle  XIX.  tg.  4. 

H.  ttM  otbieoltri,  pltnaUU,  ombiliCBti,  corneft;  mnfnctibiB  on- 
meroni,  obliqot  et  aauli  sUittii ;  apeitiitt  ib  sxe  remod,  inlvoilHan- 
Uri,  nuigimbui  conneiiB ;  eolonuiUi  Dniluuell&tl ;  labia  libido, 
ntMzpno  lefleso. 

Stkonihs  and  References. 

Polygyra  septemTilva,  Say.   Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Phil, 

I.  278.    Nich.  Bncyc,  Am.  edit.,  Vol.  IV. 
Helix  septemvolva,  Ferussac.    Hist.  Nat.  des  Moll. 
PI.  LI.,  Jig.  6. 
Wood.     Index  Test.  Sup.     PL  til,  fg.  14. 
Deshayes.     Encyc.  Meth.,  Vers,  II.  208. 
Helix  planorbula,  Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d 
edit.,  II.  67. 

Description. 
AntTnal,  Brownish,  tentaculae  darker,  eyes  black ; 
foot  narrow,  thin,  semi-transparent,  receiving  its 
color  in  some  degree  from  the  substance  on  which 
it  is  placed ;  length  less  than  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  shell. 
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38.  HELIX  LABTRINTHICA. 

PUte  XXVI.  %  I. 

H.  ImU  miDatUnml,  latHioiiicft,  ipice  obtoao,  (nmeo-hifciceiite ; 
ufooliboi  itTiatu,  atrii*  diatiDctu,  obliqoM;  libn  inrriMln,  tab- 
nfleio;  mnbilico  muiiiDo,  impreMo^  colnmelUL  donle  layiitulo  in 
^ertiinm  intnnte. 

Stnontms  ard  Refekences. 

Helii  labyrinthica,  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad., 
I.  124.     Nich.  Encyc,  Am.  edit.,  IV, 
Ferussac.    Hist,  des  Moll.    PL  ia.,  B.Jig.  L 

Descriptioct. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  obsenred. 

Shell.  Very  minute,  coaic,  apex  obtuse  ;  epider- 
mis browaish  horn-color ;  whorls  six,  with  couspicu- 
ous,  elevated,  obtuse,  equidistant,  oblique  lines ;  lip 
thickened,  somewhat  reflected ;  columella  with  a 
long,  lamelliform,  raised  line  or  tooth,  which  appears 
to  revolve  within  the  shell  parallel  to  the  suture,  and 
sometimes  a  second,  nearer  to  the  base,  less  conspicu- 
ous, and  terminating  farther  within  the  aperture; 
base  flat ;  umbilicus  small,  impressed. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  tenth  of  aa  inch, 

GxocRAPHicAL  DtsTBiBUTioN.  Inhabits  a  wide 
range  of  territory  ;  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  in  Mis- 
souri ;  is  found  in  Vermont,  and  also  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  of  about  the  same  size 
as  Helix  rupistris,  Drafarmutd,  of  Europe.  It  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  raised  paiallel  lamiae  which 
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rerolre  within  the  shell,  termiDating  abraptly  on  the 
columella.  Usually  but  one  of  them  is  apparent 
When  both  are  visible,  their  parallel  and  curved  lines 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  track  of  a  railroad. 
The  oblique  striae  on  the  vhorls  are  very  conspicu- 
ous. It  varies  much  in  the  height  of  the  spire,  some 
specimens  being  very  much  flattened,  others  with  a 
pointed  apex  ;  usually  the  spire  is  high  and  rounded 
at  the  apex.  The  aperture  is  moderate,  not  dilated, 
and  often  delicately  roseate.  Found  in  forests  in 
the  interstices  of  decaying  logs,  and  under  the  layers 
of  wet  and  decomposing  leaves. 

(To  b«  oantiaiwd.} 


ART.  XU.  — DESCRIPTIONS   OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF 
MtCVLOTVa.  Bj  J.  G.  Autuokt.  (Elnd  Decembei  tSUi,  1839.) 

AnCULtfTDS    cabina'tus. 

PI.  III.  fig.  5.    Cabinets  of  J.  G.  Anthony,   Mrs. 
Say,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland. 

Shell  oblong,  spire  as  long  as  the  aperture ;  volu- 
tions four,  convex ;  suture  not  remarkable ;  body- 
whorl  angularly  ventricose,  color  olivaceous ;  from 
two  to  five  elevated  black  carinee,  commencing  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  aperture,  traverse  the  body- 
whorl  ;  aperture  within  bluish-white  and  translu- 
cent, the  carine  being  very  apparent  through  it. 
Extreme  length,  J  inch.    Extreme  breadth,  \  inch. 

For  this  beautiful  species  of  Anculotus  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Say,  who  found  it  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Kanawha  a  few  weeks  unce,  and  kindly  presented 
me  with  specimens  of  it  for  description. 
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The  spire  in  young  specimens  is  nearly  pointed, 
but  in  the  adult  is  truncated,  presenting  laxely  mora 
than  three  whorls ;  in  some  specimens  a  black  band 
passes  round  each  whorl  near  its  upper  edge.  The 
operculum  is  striated  in  oblique  curves. 

ANcm-o'-nrs  EiaTLAsniA'srs. 

n.  III.  fig.  4.    Cabinets  of  J.  G.  Anthony,  Mrs. 
Say,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland. 


Shell  turreted,  with  four  convex  whorls^  spire 
truncated,  the  truncation  generally  destroying  one 
of  the  volutions ;  the  body-whotl  slightly  ventricose ; 
color  dark-olive ;  aperture  sub-ovate ;  base  attenu- 
ated, vrithin  clouded-purple  and  banded.  Length 
}  inch.    Breadth  {  inch. 

Another  species  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Say.  It  is  found  in  the  same  situations  with 
A.  carinatus ;  it  resembles  very  much  a  Mela  nia,  the 
spire  being  quite  as  much  elevated  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  that  genus ;  the  young  are  very  beauti- 
fully banded. 


ABT.  XIII.  — MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  SPEaES  OF  PUPJ 
FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  WITH  FIGURES.  Bj 
AuaviTDi  A.  GooLb,  H.  D.    (Remd  November  3d,  IBM.) 

Having  recently  become  interested  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  American  species  of  the  genus  Pupa, 
I  have  found  very  great  confusion  and  uncertainty 
prevailing  in  legaid  to  them.    The  objects  them- 
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selves  are  minate  and  difficult  to  ezamitie  ;  the  num- 
ber of  teeth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
specific  characters,  varies  at  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity ;  and,  vhat  is  still  more  unfortunate,  Mr.  Say, 
vho  gave  names  to  all  the  species  vhich  have  beea 
hitherto  described,  gave  us  no  figures  in  illustration 
of  his  descriptions.  These  are  the  sources  of  con- 
fusion, and  hence  I  have  received,  from  our  best 
conchologists,  a  single  species  under  four  of  the  six 
names  that  Mr.  Say  applied  to  his  different  species. 

It  would  be  well,  if,  in  writing  descriptions,  the 
teeth  were  arranged  as  primary  and  secondary,  in- 
dicating by  the  primary  those  teeth  which  are  always 
present  when  there  are  any,  and  by  secondary  those 
which  are  superadded  in  the  progress  of  growth,  or 
at  maturity.  Such  a  division  would  be  applicable 
in  regard  to  almost  every  species. 

I  have  collected  every  specimen  of  Pitpa  which  I 
could  find  in  the  cabinets  of  Boston,  and  have  re- 
ceived numbers  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio,  and  I  have  carefully  examined  every  individual. 
By  means  of  a  stationary  microscope  of  moderate 
power,  and  by  employing  a  convex  lens  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  rays  of  the  stm  to  a  focus  within  the 
aperture  of  the  shell,  I  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  iair  view  of  the  deeply  seated  teeth. 

I  have  made  out  some  of  Mr.  Say's  species  with 
certainty,  and  have  become  satisfied  with  regard  to 
others  in  my  possession,  that  they  were  unknown  to 
him.  Two  or  three  of  his  species  I  have  not  yet 
seen,  or  have  failed  to  identify  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  accompanying  figures  maiy 
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put  an  end  to  further  doubts  as  to  the  species  which 
they  represent ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  conchological 
friends,  I  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to  present  figures 
of  the  remaining  un-illustrated  species.  I  would  es- 
pecially request  of  those  who  have  species  not  here 
described,  that  they  would  favor  me  with  the  loan  of 
them,  or  send  me  descriptions  or  figures  of  them. 

PUPA  CORTICARIA. 


p.  l«iU,  dbJdd,  lutMjIiadraeei,  obtoii ;  uifnotibui  qninqne ; 
aperinri  sub-ocfaicDlui ;  Ubio  dcnta  Daieo  prope  iDgulum  eilemnm, 
tab-ieatMto  mI  uigiiluiii  inleniDin ;  Ubro  leTolato. 

"  Odoslomia  corticaria.  Shell  dextral,  cylindrical, 
obtuse  at  the  apex ;  whorls  five,  nor  perceptibly 
wrinkled  or  striate.  Aperture  sub-orbicular,  lip  re- 
flected ;  a  single  tooth  on  the  pillar  lip,  near  the 
outer  angle  ;  inner  angle  with  an  angular  projection 
resembling    a   second    tooth,    sometimes    obsolete. 

"  Length  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch. 

"  Very  common  under  the  bark  of  trees  near  the 
earth,  and  resembles  Tvrbo  muscorum  of  authors." 
(Sat,  in  Nicholson'a  Encydop.  {Amer.  ed.),  article 
Conchology,  pi.  rv.,  fig.  5.) 

The  shell,  when  fresh,  is  transparent,  and  of  a 
spermaceti-color ;  but  it  is  usually  fotmd  opaque 
and  chalky.  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Earle,  however,  in  his  "  Catalogue 
of  Massachusetts  Land  Shells,"  enumerates  this  as  a 
native.  The  shell,  which  has  hitherto  borne  this 
name  in  the  Society's  Cabinet,  is  Pcpa  contraeta. 
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Mr.  Say  compares  it  with  T.  mtwcorum,  of  Monta- 
gu, not  Lianicus,  (P.  uminlicitta,  Drap.),  to  which  it 
does  not  bear  a  rery  strong  resemblance.  He  states 
it  to  be  very  common  under  the  bark  of  trees ;  but 
it  certainly  is  very  rare  in  collections. 


FUFA  EXIGDA. 

Flile  III.  fig.  SO. 

P.  ImU.  minutiMimit,  >lbldA,  oblango-oTkU,  mb-acaniiiuU ;  U' 
ftactibna  quinque  convtiii;  labio  per-obliqao,  props  ui^lnm  ibIbf- 
num  deaUto ;  columella  aub-denUtt ;  libra  rcvoluto. 

"  Shell  dextral,  tapering,  oblong,  mth  minule 
grooved  lines ;  apex  obtuse ;  whorls  five  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed ;  labium  bidentate,  superior  tooth 
situate  rather  beneath  the  middle  of  the  lip,  inferior 
tooth  small,  placed  on  the  columella ;  labrum  mutic, 
reflected,  not  flattened  ;  umbilicus  distinct. 

"  Length  more  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch. 

"  This  is  the  smallest  species  I  hare  seen.  Its  aper- 
ture resembles  that  of  P.  (Cary'chium)  corticaria,  but 
the  superior  tooth  of  the  labium  of  that  shell  is 
situate  much  nearer  to  the  superior  termtnatioo  -of 
the  labrum  than  the  corresponding  tooth  of  this 
diminutive  species.  It  is  probably  a  Cabt'chiuh." 
(Sat.     Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc,  11.  376.) 

Mr.  Say  found  it  near  Philadelphia.  Professor  Adams 
has  obtained  it  near  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  it  haa  been 
collected  in  various  regions  in  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Eirtlaod, 
Dr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Anthony.  A  few  speci- 
mens have  been  found  under  moist  boards  in  Cam- 
biidge. 
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It  is  remarliable  for  its  minuteness,  its  tapering 
form,  and  its  very  oblique,  oval  aperture.  The  aimi- 
lariiy  between  it  and  the  Turbo  can/ckium,  of  Mon- 
tagu ( Test.  Brit.  339.  Snppl.  pi.  ixii.,  fig.  2. ),  which 
is  the  Cary'ckium  minimum  of  Leach  and  Pfeiffer,  is 
almost  perfect. 


PDPA  CONTRACTA. 


P.  leiti  ilU,  TCDtticiMi,  obloiti  (mfnctibni  qoioqae  MiiTexU; 
apeituii  ■ab-liikDgulaii,  ezpanii  ;  libio  denle  mtgno  eicarato ;  Ubto 
KTolDto,  liniuto ;  deala  altera  id  ftucibni  profundo. 

"  Shell  dextral,  short,  subovate,  white ;  apex  ob- 
tuse ;  whoils  five  ;  umbilicus  distinct ;  aperture  iireg- 
ularly  orbicular,  complete,  the  lamina  of  the  labium 
being  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  preceding 
whorl,  and  joining  the  extremities  of  the  labia ;  la^ 
bium  with  a  large,  elongated,  prominent  tooth,  which 
is  concave  on  the  side  towards  the  labnim ;  labrum 
bidentate  ;  a  lai^e  tooth  or  fold  far  within  the  throat, 
caused  by  the  fold  of  the  umbilicus ;  throat  much 
contracted  by  the  large  tooth  of  the  labrum  into  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe. 

"  Total  length  less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

"  This  is  a  short,  wide  species,  sufficiently  distinct 
from  others,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the  lamina 
of  the  labrum  being  much  elevated,  and  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  tooth  of  the  labium.  This  species 
probably  belongs  to  the  genus  Cart'chiui!."  (Sat. 
Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc,  II.  374.) 

Mr.  Say  found  it  in  Virginia.    It  has  since  proved 


FUPA  ARHIFERA. 


P.  tHti  griiei,  cjlindneei,  obtnd ;    uirrutibiu  aax 
tpertun  KmioTali,  denlibui  quinque  umkU,  quomm  UDna  emMigi- 
MtDi  IMa,  unai  ti  colamellani  •ffixoi. 

"  Shell  dextral,  oblong-oval  or  somewhat  obtusely- 
fusiform  ;  suture  distiuct ;  whorls  six,  obsoletely 
wrinkled ;  aperture  longitudinally  sub-ovate ;  exte- 
rior lip  reflected,  but  not  flattened,  interrupted  above 
by  the  penultimate  whorl,  and  with  five  teeth,  of 
which  the  superior  one  and  that  which  precedes  the 
basal  one  are  smallest ;  labrum  with  an  undulated 
lamelltform  tooth,  its  anterior  extremity  little  ele- 
vated,  but  elongated,  so  as  almost  to  join  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  exterior  lip. 
■  "  Length  three  twentieths  of  an  inch. 

"  Very  distinct  from  P.  cortichria,  in  being  a  much 
larger  and  proportionally  more  dilated  shell,  and, 
with  that  species,  seems  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  genus  CAay'cHiujj of  Miiller  and  Ferussac."  (Sat. 
/eum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc,  II.  162.) 

Mr.  Say  found  it  in  upper  Missouri.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  Ohio,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  speci- 
mens found  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies. 

He  cotices,  that  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
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two  smallest  teeth  are  wanting.  Indeed  I  have  found 
only  one  S)>ccimen  in  which  the  little  basal  looth  is 
present ;  while  there  is  very  fretinently  an  additional 
tooth  on  llie  outer  lip,  jiosterior  to  the  others.  If  we, 
except  V.  pl'icida,  a  somewhat  donbtful  species,  it  is 
the  largest  Pii[»a  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not 
tikely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other. 

PUI'A  PROCERA. 


F.  lestii  cylindracp»,  plongat'i,  apice  obfuil  i  anrractibun  »rx,  con- 
veiii,  oblifjuu  Btriolie ;  apfiturd  aemi-otali,  dentibui  bi-x  ariimta,  iguo- 
rain  posteiior  eiiiarjjiiiatiis. 

Shell  elongated,  ovate-cylin''  ical,  obtusn  v.t  apex, 
of  a  brownish  horn-color;  whorls  six,  convex,  the 
three  anterior  ones  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  and  the 
three  posterior  ones  forming  a  very  obtuse  apex ; 
suture  deep:  aperture  semi-oval,  rather  longer  than 
broad  ;  lip  brown,  somewhat  inciinibeut  at  the  middle 
of  the  right  side,  uneijually  reflected,  not  flattened, 
and  curving  at  an  abrupt  angle  before  it  joins  the 
preceding  whorl ;  throat  armed  with  five  teeth  ;  one 
on  the  middle  of  the  transverse  lip  is  compressed, 
stretching  towards  the  junction  of  the  outer  lip,  and 
emarginatc  at  the  middle,  sometimes  even  bicuspid ;  a 
conical  one  on  the  pillar  a  little  below  its  junction 
with  the  transverse  lip,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
small  denticle  at  the  base  of  this;  a  smaller  one  at 
the  anterior  termination  of  the  pillar  ;  a  small  one, 
often  wanting  or  inconspicuous  without  a  large  mag- 
nifier, about  the  middle  of  the  outer  lip ;  and  the 
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fiAh,  broad  and  considerably  elevated,  seea  at  the 
very  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the  aperture  as  we  look 
down  into  it,  opposite  to  the  tooth  of  (be  traosvene 
lip ;  umbilicus  small  and  open. 

Length  y',  of  an  inch  ;  breadth  ,<^  of  an  inch. 

This  very  disiinct  species  was  sent  to  me  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Foreman,  of  Baltimore,  who  seems  to  hare 
found  it  plentifully.  It  comes  nearer  to  P.  rupicola^ 
than  to  any  of  Mr.  Say's  species. 

PUPA  MILIUM. 


P.  lesU  tniaatinima,  ovali,  cutane* ;  anrrtclibui  qualuor  coiifviii, 
Obliqui  Bliintii ;  aperluri  cordalfi,  denlibni  lei,  comprenu  umill, 
qootum  duoboi  l&bio  ftffixis. 

Shell  minute,  of  a  globosely-oval  form,  color  a 
light-chestnut ;  whorls  four  or  somewhat  more,  ob- 
viously wrinkled  obliquely,  rather  convex ;  apex 
bluntly  rounded;  suture  deep;  aperture  half  the 
width  of  the  last  whorl,  heart-shaped,  the  apex  being 
at  the  right  posterior  angle  ;  the  transverse  margin  is 
nearly  direct ;  the  outer  lip  is  scolloped  by  an  iuden- 
tation  of  the  lip;  the  remainder  of  the  margin  is 
regularly  arcuated;  lip  white,  slightly  everted;  throat 
with  six  teeth,  two  of  which  are  on  the  transverse 
lip,  equidistant ;  one,  with  a  tubercle  at  its  base,  is 
on  the  middle  of  the  columella,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  preceding,  and  is  the  largest ;  a  fourth 
is  on  the  indenture  of  the  outer  lip,  directed  between 
the  two  on  the  transverse  lip ;  and  two  smaller  ones, 
more  retired  within  the  shell,  are  equidistant  between 
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the  two  last-mentioned;  uinbiliciis  large  and  deep- 
Length  less  than  ^V  of  &"  inch ;  breadth  ^  of  an 
inch. 

This  is  the  most  minute  species  I  hare  yet  seen  ; 
even  more  so  than  P.  ex'igua.  In  size  and  outline 
it  may  be  compared  with  P.  vertigo,  Drap.,  ( Vertigo 
puailla  of  other  authors)  of  Europe;  but  that  is  a 
reversed  shel).  The  teeth  are  all  distinct,  long,  com' 
pressed,  and  very  sharp.  I  first  discovered  it  at  Oak 
Island,  Chelsea,  on  a  warm,  damp  day,  in  November, 
1839,  crawling  upon  fallen  leaves,  in  company  with 
Bulimus  lubricas.  Professor  Adams  has  since  found 
it  in  Vermont.  It,  doubtless,  has  a  wide  range,  but 
its  minuteness  tenders  it  difficult  to  be  detected. 

PUPA  SIMPLEX. 


p.  tertA  minima,  cjlindneeit,  obluai,  imt'i;  aarractibiu  MX,  mib- 
pltnolalu;  tpertiiift  orbicului,  edenlulii. 

Shell  minute,  the  two  anterior  thirds  cylindrical, 
surmounted  by  a  rapidly  formed,  blunt  apex ;  light 
chestnut-colored.  Whorls  five,  moderately  convex, 
sep^ted  by  a  well-impressed  suture,  quite  smooth ; 
aperture  circular,  excepting  a  slight  encroachment 
by  the  preceding  whorl ;  lip  simple,  sharp,  slightly 
everted  on  the  left  side,  and  partially  hiding  a  small 
umbilicus.  No  trace  of  a  tooth  has  been  detected. 
Length  7';  of  an  inch  ;  breadth  ,*,  of  an  inch. 

The  only  locality  where  this  has  been  found  is 
a  small  grove,  a  little  northward  of  Fresh  Pond,  in 
Cambridge.    In  this  place  numerous  specimeos  have 
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Section  II.  —  Lip  sihple. 

C.  umbilicus  closed,  or  nearly  so* 

99.  HELIX  INTERNA. 
Plate  XXi.  fig.  1. 

H.  teilA  GODTCio-depiend,  impcrronUl,  luAt  ■nfnolibni  oclo, 
Ta]de  itiiktiB,  itiiii  elentii,  crebru,  obLquii;  •perlnii  tmuTemli, 
uiguiti;  Ubraiimplici,  nculo,  intui  incTimUi  et  bidenUto;  deotibiu 
■Ibii,  UmiiuUi;  builiDrigito;  Tegione  ambilJcaU  impmnA. 

■  Tbe  ptcKQcs  or  abKDce  of  ta  umbiliol  opening  ia  nndb  leM  to 
be  depended  on,  u  a  diitinotire  charaelei  for  the  enbdiTuion  of  ibis 
fenai,  Iban  I  mppoaed  it  lo  be  when  I  adopted  it  in  the  inttodoo- 
tion  lo  thU  papei.  I  find  that  indiTidnal*  of  the  hum  (pecie«  diSki 
widclj  in  thii  reipect,  Ibe  wborla  in  lome  ie*a]*ing  in  njeh  oloee 
jostapodtlon  ti  to  leare  no  perccpUble  apening,  while  in  oLbeii  it  ia 
Tttj  oooaidoiable.  If  I  wore  now  nekins  for  cbancten  on  wbiob  to 
TOI*.  HI.  —  SO.  IT.  62 


*    Synonths  utD  References. 

Helix   interna,    Say.      Joum.    A.    N.    S.    Philad., 

II.  166. 
Helix  Ponium-Adami,  Green.     Cabinet  of  NcUural 

History. 

DESCRIPTtON. 

AnitnaL    Not  hitherto  observed. 

Shell.  Depressed,  slightly  convex ;  qndermii 
reddish-brown,  shining  ;  whorls  eight,  with  regular, 
,  equidistant,  elevated,  oblique  strife,  separated  by  dis- 
tinct grooves  ;.  snlure  deeply  impressed  ;  aperture 
flattened,  transverse,  narrow ;  l^  thin,  acute,  thick- 
ened internally ;  mthin  the  aperture,  on  the  outer 
Up  Bomewhat  distant  from  the  margin,  are  two 
prominent,  lamelliform,  white  teeth ;  base  smooth, 
polished  ,'  umhiHcal  region  indented. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

GEOGR-iPHiCAL  DISTRIBUTION.  Inhabits  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  It  will  fHvbably  be  found  in  all  the 
Western  States. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  'rery 
distinct  species.  Its  uniform  shining  reddish  browa 
color  is  peculiar  to  it.  Its  numerous  narrow  whorls 
increasing  almost  imperceptibly  in  width  from  the 

fonnd  X  labdiTliion,  I  ihould  idopt  the  preKuce  or  abMBoe  oT  teett 
in  the  ipertaK.  1  inolnde  in  tfaii  KOtion  tboM  ipeeiM  in  whieh  th* 
Dmbiliena  i>  wholly  or  neul;  obaolele  in  lis  noA  mttnre  and  pttft«t 
■Ule,  dUioogb  in  « jronnger  atife  of  poirtb  it  ta»j  be  well  mHkcd 
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apex  outward,  with  their  very  prominent  elevated 
strias  of  increase,  give  it  a  considerable  resemblance 
on  the  upper  surface  to  the  Poltoib*  of  S*t,  but  on 
the  base  the  similarity  ceases.  The  aperture  in- 
cluding the  teeth  is  very  much  like  that  of  Helix 
gularis,  Sat,  but  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  shell,  and  the  teeth  are  shorter  and  less  lam- 
ellar,  while  they  are  equally  prominent.  The 
oblique  sttiffi,  so  distinct  on  the  npper  surface,  cease 
entirely  at  an  obtuse  carina  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
outer  whorl,  leaving  the  base  smooth.  The  base  is 
rather  lighter  in  color  than  the  upper  surface,  and  is 
Indented  in  the  centre.  The  umbilicus  is  nearly  or 
quite  obsolete.  The  edge  of  the  lip  is  brown.  The 
whole  surface  sometimes,  and  the  base  often,  reflects 
a  metallic  lustre. 

The  teeth  within  the  aperture  are  in  general 
formed  of  a  single  lamina  or  fold,  but  sometimes  one 
or  both  of  them  are  bifid  or  even  trifia.  In  some 
specimens,  I  have  observed  a  second  pair  of  teeth, 
through  the  base  of  the  shell,  at  the  distance  of  three 
fourths  of  a  volution  from  the  aperture,  with  indis- 
tinct marks  of  a  third  set  yet  further  removed. 
These  internal  teeth  (in  this  and  tQ  other  species) 
undoubtedly  mark  certain  periods  of  increase.  The 
growth  seems  to  go  on  actively  for  a  time  by  the 
addition  of  new  testaceous  matter,  indicated  by  the 
obhque  strife,  and  then  alternates  with  a  season  of 
repose,  when  the  teeth  and  aperture  are  formed  and 
used.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  periods  are  annual. 
The  teeth  appear  never  to  be  entirely  absorbed  and 
removed,  although  the  aperture  near  which  they 
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were  originally  placed  is  oftea  advanced  very  far 
beyond  them. 

30.  HELIX  GULARIS. 


H.  tstfi  coDvexl,  «ib-etef«tl,  nitidA,  imperfontl,  luteo-catBei  J 
•nfnctibm  leplem,  minal^  alTutu ;  labro  limpUci,  >cuto,  intna  ia- 
ctunto  1  ■pertuift  tnniTenali,  denliboi  duobui  lamellcUa  iulerDi 
■nnati ;  ban  plana. 

Stnonths  ^nd  References. 
Helix  guUris,   Say.     Joum.   A.   N.    8.   Pkilad., 
U.  156. 

Descriftiok. 

Animal.    Not  hitherto  noticed. 

ShelL  Sub-conical ;  epidermis  shining,  pale  yel- 
lowish horn-color ;  spire  tending  to  a  point;  whorls 
seven,  very  minute  at  the  apex,  increasing  in  diameter 
regularly  and  gradually  until  they  reach  Ihe  aperture, 
with  very  fine  oblique  striie ;  suture  impressed  and 
distinct ;  aperture  transverse,  not  much  expanded ; 
Up  simple,  thin  at  its  edge,  within  thickened ;  base 
flat,  indented  in  the  centre,  neat  the  aperture  yellow- 
ish-white and  opake  ;  umbilicus  small  and  rounded 
in  young  shells,  obsolete  or  diminished  to  a  mere 
perforation  in  older  ones  ;  icilkin  the  aperture  on  the 
outer  lip  are  two  lamelliform,  el  on  gated,  nearly  parallel 
teeth,  one  near  the  base,  the  other  more  central. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch. 

Oeoobaphical  Distribdtion.     Inhabits  Peimsyl- 
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Tania,  Maryland,  Viiginia,  Noith  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
bama.   It  is  said  by  Mr.  Say  to  be  found  in  Ohio. 

Kekauks.  The  identification  of  this  and  the  next 
described  species  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Speci- 
mens of  a  small  shell,  with  a  small  and  rounded  but 
profound  umbilicus,  and  with  two  internal  teeth, 
exist  in  almost  every  cabinet.  In  some  particulars 
they  resemble  Helix  g^tlaris,  Sat,  in  others  Helix 
supprissa,  Say,  and,  as  the  resemblance  preponderates 
in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  they  are  known  by  one 
or  the  other  name.  They  do  not,  however,  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Say's  ■  description  of  either,  and 
hence  some  conchologists  have  supposed  that  he 
described  from  varieties  only;  but  I  have  recently 
examined  a  shell  from  Alabama,  belonging  to  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Lea,  which  corresponds  perfectly  with 
the  description.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
specimens,  being  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  differs  from  them  in  having  the  umbilicus  en- 
tirely  closed.  It  has  seven  full  whoils,  which  are 
beautifully  fine  and  distinct  to  the  very  nucleus, 
which  is  uncommonly  small.  1  consider  the  umbili- 
caled  shells  to  be  immature,  or  not  fully  developed, 
though  an  examination  of  a  larger  number  may  show 
that  the  full  grown  shell  is  also  umbilicated. 

The  present  species  resembles  Helix  supprissa, 
which  is  next  described,  for  which  it  may  be  mis- 
taken. It  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following 
differences.  It  has  one  more  whorl;  the  spire  is 
more  conical ;  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  is  much 
smaller,  so  that  the  first  two  whorls  are  finer  and 
more  delicate ;  the  base  is  not  so  convex,  and  there 
are  tvo  teeth  in  the  aperture. 
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lip  simple,  thin  at  its  edge,  thickened  within  ;  base 
rather  convex,  near  the  aperture  opake,  yellowi^ 
white  ;  umbilicus  small,  but  rounded  and  distinct  in 
young  shells,  obsolete  or  hardly  apparent  in  older 
ones  ;  wilkin  the  aperture  on  the  outer  lip  is  a  single 
lametiiform,  elongated,  oblique  tooth. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  nearly  one  fourth  of 
an  inch. 

Geogiuphical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Ohio  and 
Pennsylrania,  and  without  doubt  may  be  found  in 
other  States. 

Remuiks.  This  shell  does  not  correspond  ex- 
actly with  Say's  description,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
same  that  he  described  under  the  same  name.  Hav- 
ing received  from  Dr.  Ward,  of  Roscoe,  Ohio,  a  suite 
of  them  of  different  sizes,  I  notice  that  the  "  umbili- 
cus small,  orbicular,  profound,"  of  Say,  exists  only 
in  young  specimens,  it  being  closed  in  the  elder. 
The  indentation  of  the  umbilical  region  is  not  ap- 
parent to  me. 

It  resembles  very  much  the  preceding  species,  but 
has  one  whorl  less,  is  more  depressed,  and  its  base  is 
more  convex.  The  tooth  in  the  aperture  is  some- 
times so  little  prominent  as  to  be  hardly  visible. 
The  strife  of  growth  are  fine  and  crowded,  and  seem 
to  be  more  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  suture 
than  is  usual  in  other  species. 
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32.  HELIX  LIOERA. 

Plate  XX.  £g.  1. 

H.  tefU  lab-globoifi,  pexftmik,  nilidA,  coiiieA ;  ufrnBtthiw  laptan, 
oUiqu^  iljUlii;  Kpenurfi  ]uDiti>-rotan(UlA ;  Ubto  >impUaii  acato ;  but 
prope  kpertunm  albo,  ioteial  iucruMto. 

StNONTMS   and    RErEMNCES. 

Helix  ligf-ra,  Say.   Journ.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  II.  157. 
Helix  Rafiaosquea,  Ferussac.     Hist.  Nat.  des  MolL 

PI.  u,  A.  Jig.  5. 
Helix  Wardiana,  ?  Lea.     TVans.   Am.   Phil.    Soc., 

N.  S.,  VI.  67.    PL  xxni.,  Jiff.  82. 

Description. 

Animal.  Uniform  blackish  slate-color  over  the 
whole  upper  surface,  paler  on  the  posterior  extremity 
and  base  ;  collar  grayish-white  ;  foot  narrow,  exceed- 
ing in  length  twice  the  tranrerse  diameter  of  the 
shell. 

Shell.  Sub^lobose,  epidermis  yellowish  horn- 
color,  shining ;  whorls  seren,  finely  and  thickly 
striated  transversely ;  suture  not  much  im^vessed  ; 
aperture  semilunate,  rounded ;  lip  thin,  acute  ;  base 
and  side  of  the  outer  whorl  within  tbo  aperture 
thickened,  and  white ;  vmbilicus  very  minute,  nearly 
closed ;  umbilical  region  impressed. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  five  eighths  of  an 
inch,  usually  much  less. 

Geographical  Distribdtion.  Inhabits  all  the 
Western  States,  where  it  is  common.  It  has  beea 
noticed  also  in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
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Remarks.  This  species  varies  in  the  greater  or 
less  prominence  of  the  spire,  which  sometimes  is 
considerably  depressed,  and  at  other  times  rises  iDto 
a  sub-conical  shape.  The  apex  is,  however,  always 
obtuse,  so  that  the  young  shells  might  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  another  species,  so  different  are  they 
in'shape  from  the  mature  shell.  When  fuUjr  grovn, 
there  are  seven  whorls  complete,  bat  usually  the 
number  does  not  much  exceed  six.  The  epidermis 
is  commouly  shining,  and  the  oblique  strias  are  nu- 
merous and  distinct.  The  young  shells  are  pellucid. 
The  base  of  the  shell  within  the  aperture  is  thick- 
ened with  a  very  white  callus,  which  is  seen  from 
without.  The  umbilicus  is  very  small,  and  some- 
times quite  closed.  The  lip,  at  its  junction  with  the 
base  of  (he  shell  is  slightly  reflected.  Helix  War- 
dtJna  of  Lea,  is  undoubtedly  the  young  of  this  species. 
The  distinction  in  the  animal,  noticed  by  Dr.  Ward, 
was  afterwards  ascertained  by  him  not  to  exist. 

Mr.  Say's  name  should  be  retained  for  this  shell, 
as   his  descripUon  was    published    several   months 
before  Femssac's  name  appeared,  and  several  years 
in  advance  of  his  figtire.     No  other  description  than'*-- 
Say's  h  is  h.therto  been  published. 

33.  HELIX  INTERTCXTA. 

Fbto  XX.  fig.  3. 

R.  (eilA  ftib-pjmiiidaU,  peifiinlA,  cornel;  ■oftwUbiM  ititeliii, 
■triu  ubliquia,  lineii  rainutiinmii  imprnci*,  Tolieatibai,  inUrtexUi; 
uiTncta  ultimo  laoi  lub-albidi,  luro-muginiti,  cinclo;  Bfiertllli 
latMto-rotundili ;  Ubro  ninpliei ;  lav  iirtni  liiiiiiilii 
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the  aperture  is  less.  The  size  of  the  umbilicns  and 
the  shape  of  the  aperture  are  the  same  in  both.  But 
the  principal  distinction  consists  in  the  spiral  lines 
which  revolve  on  the  whorl,  intersecting  the  siriEe  of 
growth,  but  so  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  whitish,  narrow  band,  shaded 
below,  with  rufous  apparent  on  the  outer,  and  some- 
times on  the  second  whorl,  generally  aids  in  identify- 
ing it,  though  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  Young 
specimens  are  much  more  depressed  than  those  of 
H.  ligira,  and  are  sometimes  distinctly  carinated. 
The  depression  of  the  mnbilical  region  is  not  so 
evident  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

34.  HELIX  INDENTATA. 

Plite  XXII.,  fig.  3. 

H.  tMtA  dsptenft  coDTexii»CDl&,  iiiiperfbralA,teTiuiuimA,  dwphuiA, 

nitidi ;  nltima  ■nrneta  lioei*  impceni*,  dictaniibui,  radialu  omalo; 

■pertniA  tiantveni ;  kbra  umplici,  atato;  bui  indeulato, 

Syhonths  and  References. 

Helix  indentata,  Say.    Jtmm.  A.  N.  S.  Philad., 
IL  372. 

Deschiption. 

Animal  Bluish  black  upon  the  upper  parts  ; 
margin  and  posterior  extremity  lighter. 

Shell.  Flattened,  thin,  pellucid ;  qndermis  high- 
ly polished,  corneous  ;  whorls  rather  more  than  four, 
with  regular,  sub-equidistant,  radiating,  impressed 
lines,  which  on  the  body-whorl  extend  to  the  base, 
outer  whorl  expanding  towards  the  aperture ;  aper- 
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turt  niher  large,  tranirerse ;  lip  simple,  very  thin, 
al  its  inferior  extremity  terminating  at  the  centre  of 
the  base  of  the  shell ;  umbilicut  none,  but  the  um- 
bilical region  is  iadeuted. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  fifth 
of  an  inch. 

Geooiufhical  Distribution.  Inhabits  Massa- 
chnsetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and 
is  probably  a  wide-spread  species. 

Remarks.  This  shell  is  found  in  the  same  situa- 
tions as  Helix  arb(>rea.  Sat,  and  resembles  it  verf 
much,  particularly  on  its  upper  surface.  It  may  be 
distinguislied  from  it  by  the  outer  whorl,  which  is 
more  spread  towards  the  aperture,  by  the  impressed 
radiating  lines,  and  by  the  want  of  an  open  umbili- 
cus. The  whorls  in  this  species  usually  revolve  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  opening  between  them, 
but  there  is  an  occasional  specimen  with  a  well- 
fonned  umbilicus. 

36.  HELIX  CHEBSINA. 

nu«  XXVI.  fig.  3. 

H.  tnU  mlnint,  rab-canicl,  tenniinmi,  prllowdli,  imperfbnOi; 
kpertuH  InniTeiid ;  libroiimplioi.scalo;  bui  oonveio. 

StNONTMS    A5D    RErEBXNCEE. 

Helix  ch^rsina,  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  II. 
166.    Exped.  St.  Peter's  River,  II.  268. 

Descriftion. 

Noto 
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SheU.  Minute,  sub-conical,  thin,  pellucid ;  epi- 
dermis smooth,  shining,  atnber-colored  ;  whorls  five ; 
suture  distinct ;  aperture  transverse ;  lip  simple, 
acute ;  base  convex. 

Transverse  diameter  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Geoobaphicuj  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  sea- 
islands  of  Georgia,  the  hill-sides  of  Vermont,  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  the  ahorea  of  Fresh 
Pond  near  Boston. 

RxMABKB.  The  above-named  localities  prove  this 
to  be  a  widely-spread  species.  Its  diminutive  size 
has  probably  prevented  its  being  observed  in  other 
places.  It  offers  but  few  varieties,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  conical  form,  and  thin,  amber- 
colored,  transparent  shell.  Sometimes  the  outer 
whorl  is  slightly  carinated.  It  is  found  under,  and 
in  the  interstices  of,  wet  decaying  wood,  and  under 
layers  of  damp  leaves  in  the  forests. 

36.  HELIX  FULIGINOSA. 


H.  teM  orlnciiItto.depiMri,  nnbtlickti,  rDro.eMiieA ;  anfnctibui 
iBTicklu,  niteotibiu ;  apertoti  eipuiM,  lab-oibiciilaii ;  qidIhUco  pn- 

Synoitths  and  Retebkmces. 

Helix  fuligia^a,  CfriJUk,  ined. 

Helix  lucuhrata.  Say.     Nea  Banmrny  Dissemi- 

naior.     1829. 
Helix  laevigata,  Flrusa<te.     Hist,  dea  MolL    PL 

LXXXtl.,  fig.  6. 
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species,  which  has  come  under  my  obsenration,  had 
a  very  peculiar  conical  protuberance  on  the  superior 
part  of  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 

This  shell,  which  has  been  long  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  which  I  have  adopted,  was 
indicated  by  name  by  Ft-russac,  in  his  Tableau 
Systimatique,  as  Helix  Iwvigdla,  without  descrip- 
tion or  figure.  Mr.  Say's  description  appeared  in 
the  "  New  Harmony  Disseminator  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge," in  1829,  but  was  almost  unknown  lo  natural- 
ists until  recently  republished.  Dr.  Griffith's  name, 
appended  to  specimens  in  the  public  cabinets  of 
Philadelphia  several  years  before.havitig  in  the  mean 
time  obtaiued,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  proper  to 
substitute  another. 

37.  HELIX  INORNATA. 

Flmte  XXI.  fig.  3. 

H.  iMid  orbicolBtD-dcptead,  perlbrati,  lateo-comei ,  Iteripd,  iii> 
leDi;  lartBEtibus  qoinque;  ■pertuiAtnntTeni  intiu  incnmid  ;  Ubro 
■implici  tenui,  winto;  bui  impreMO. 

SVNONTHS    AND    ReFEBENCEE. 

Helix  inornata,   Say.     Joum.    A.   N.  S.  Philad., 
11.371. 

DEsCHiPTmn. 

Animal.  Narrow,  foot  terminating  acutely  ;  dark 
slate-color,  glands  of  the  surface  not  prominent. 

ShelL  Depressed ;  epidermis  yellowish  hom- 
color,  smooth,  shining,  with  very  minute  stiise,  not 
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breaking  the  smoothaess  of  the  surface ;  whorls  fire ; 
suture  not  much  impressed;  aperture  transverae, 
with  a  thick,  white,  testaceous  deposit  around  its 
whole  inner  surface  a  little  distant  from  the  margin; 
lip  thin,  acute,  fragile,  its  lower  part  reaching  to  the 
centre  of  the  base ;  umbiUcua  small ;  base  rather 
flattened,  indented  in  the  centre. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  three  fourths 
of  an  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  West- 
ern States. 

Remarks.  This  shell  resembles  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded ;  it  is,  howerer, 
oftener  taken  to  be  Helix  glaphyra  of  Sat,  by 
the  naturalists  of  the  West,  where  the  latter,  being 
an  introduced  species,  (Helix  cellaria,  Mdller,) 
common  only  near  the  sea  shore  in  cellars  and  gar- 
dens, is  not  found.  Though  resembling  Helix  ^/t- 
ginasa  in  general  appearance,  it  may  be  distinguislied 
by  the  number  of  whorls,  which  are  fire,  but  which 
in  that  species,  in  specimens  twice  as  large,  but  little 
exceed  four.  Its  aperture  is  much  less  circular,  the 
transverse  diameter  being  considerably  the  greatest; 
the  umbilicus  is  smaller,  being  nearly  closed  and 
more  profound  j  the  volume  of  the  last  whort  is  less 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  shell ;  the  base  ta 
flatter ;  the  color  lighter,  and  without  the  smoky 
appearance  of  the  former  species. 
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38.  HELIX  CELLARIA. 

H.  teatt  arbicnlato-deprewl,  ambilioati,  leoui,  pellaeidjl,  nitidt, 
wjpra  pallida  cornea,  aablua  lactei ;  uifractibiu  qniDqae  ;  labro  iim- 
pluu,  tcDlo ;  bftii  inlai  incrusato. 

Synonths  and  Refebences. 

Helix  celliria,  Muller.     Verm.  Hist.,  No.  230. 
Helix  nitida,  Drop.    Hist,  des  Moll,  117.  PL  vui., 

Jigs.  23,  25. 
Helix  gtaphyra,  Say.     Nick.  Encyc.  Am.  edit.,  TV. 

PI-  I.,  Jig-  3. 
Helix  cellaria,  Deshayes.     Encyc.  Metk.,  Vers,  II. 
214 
Lamarck.    Anim.  sans  V&-t.,  'id  edit,  VIIL 
70. 

Descbiptioit. 

Animal.  Upper  surface  light  indigo  blue,  darkest 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  tentaculae,  collar  greenish, 
eyes  black.  Foot  narrov  and  slender,  not  much 
exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  ter- 
minating acutely. 

ShelL  Very  much  depressed,  thin,  fragile,  pellu- 
cid; ^tidertnis  light  greenish  horn-color,  smooth, 
highly  polished ;  whorls  five,  lightly  rounded,  with 
minute  and  almost  imperceptible,  oblique  strise ; 
aperture  not  dilated,  its  transverse  diameter  the 
greatest ;  umbilicus  moderate,  regularly  rounded, 
deep ;  base  rounded,  a  little  thickened  within,  bluish- 
white  ;  tip  simple,  acute. 
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Greatest  transTene  diameter  lees  than  half  an  inch. 

Geographical  DisxRisnTioir.  Inhabits  the  North- 
eastern and  Middle  States,  in  gardens  ]  is  common  in 
the  city  of  Boston  in  damp  cellars. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  shell  which  was  found  bjr 
Mr.  Say  in  gardens,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
by  him  described  as  Helix  gU^kyra.  Its  restricted 
habitat  in  cellars  and  gardens  long  since  induced 
me  to  suppose  it  might  be  an  imported  species,  and 
a  recent  opportunity  of  examining  a  consideiable 
number  of  specimens  of  Helix  cellaria,  Mdixeb, 
brought  from  England,  enables  me  to  say,  that  it  is 
absolutely  identical  with  that  species.  Shells  of  the 
same  size  and  growth  from  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can localities  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

3B.  HEUX  ARBOREA. 
PUte  XXII.  fig.  I. 

H.  tMts  Mlnoalito-deprMM,  tenui,  pellnciiU,  aitidi,  tunbiliadt ; 
■{lettiui  iDb-rotundata  ;  Ubio  nmplici,  acato. 

Stnocttms  and  References. 

Helix  arborea,  Say.     Nick.  Encyc,  Am.   edit.,  IT. 
PL  IV.,  fig.  4. 
Firussac.    Hist.  Nat.  del  Moll  Prodr.,  /fo, 
219. 

Description. 

Animal.  Head  and  tentaculs  blackish,  npper 
parts  bluish,  posterior  parts  whitish,  transpatent 
Foot  thin  and  tuurrow. 
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Shell.  Depressed,  very  slightly  convex,  thin, 
pellucid ;  epidermis  convex,  shining ;  whorh  about 
four,  with  very  minute,  oblique  striEG,  apparent  when 
viewed  with  a  microscope ;  aperture  somewhat 
rounded ;  lip  thin,  acute ;  umbilical  region  indented  ; 
umbilicus  moderate,  well  developed,  round,  and  deep. 

Transverse  diameter  commonly  about  one  sixth  of 
an  inch,  sometimes  attains  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

.Geockaphical  Distribution.  Has  been  noticed 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  very  common  species,  in- 
habiting forests,  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens.  A 
situation  of  which  it  seems  very  fond  is  in  the  crevices 
of  wet,  decaying  wood.  It  resembles  the  preceding 
species  in  shape,  but  is  much  smaller.  It  resembles 
still  more  Helix  lucida,  Drap.,  and  F^russac  con- 
sidered it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  shows  distinctions  which 
must,  I  think,  prevent  their  being  considered  identi- 
cal. Our  shell  is  larger,  and  has  its  umbilicas  more 
developed  in  j»oportion  to  its  uze ;  the  immediate 
circumference  of  the  umbilicus  is  more  impressed. 
In  shells  of  the  two  species  of  the  same  size,  the 
foreign  one  has  one  more  whorl.  In  their  general 
aspect  the  two  are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  easier  to 
separate  them  than  to  describe  their  differences. 

40.  HELIX  ELECTRINA. 

Plate  XXII.  flg.  8. 

H.  iMtl  parra,  dapraad,  nmlulicatl,  tenni,  pelliMiiU  ;  aDfrnilibaa 
fDatoor,  atriatia;  apntart  rMandalA,labtatuu{illei. 
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SiNONms  unD  Refebemccs. 

Helix  electrina,  Gould.    MoUusca  of  MasatxckusetU. 

( Unpublished. ) 

Description. 

Animal.     Not  noticed. 

Shell.  Small,  depressed,  thin,  fragile  ;  epidermit 
amber-colored,  wrinkled,  shining ;  whorls  four,  the 
last  rapidly  enlarging  towards  the  mouth  ;  aperture 
rounded ;  lip  simple,  its  edge  rather  thickened,  not 
acute ;  untbiliiMs  small,  but  well  marked  and  con- 
stant. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

Geogbafhical  DtsTaiBDTioN.  Found  hitherto  only 
on  the  shores  of  Fresh  Pond,  near  Boston. 

Reuabks.  For  the  following  remarks  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Gould.  "  In  size,  the  depressed-conical 
shape  of  the  upper  surface,  the  number  of  whoris, 
and  the  rapid  enlajgement  of  the  lai^est  whotl,  this 
shell  corresponds  with  Helix  indeniata.  It  differs 
in  its  darker,  smoky  horn^colw,  its  constant  umbili- 
cus,  its  rather  thick  and  shining  lip,  and  in  its  whitish 
wrinkles,  which,  instead  of  being  remote,  are  crowded. 
From  Helix  arborea  it  differs  in  having  one  whorl 
less,  the  last  one  rapidly  dilating,  its  apex  not  being 
depressed,  its  thinner  structure  and  more  glossy  sur^ 
face,  and  in  its  somewhat  smaller  umbilicus.  la 
Helix  arborea  the  Up  has  a  flexuous  curve,  but  ia 
nearly  a  direct  section  of  the  whorl  in  this.  Though 
all  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearance,  the  thiee 
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may  be  readily  separated  when  mingled.  Indeed  its 
claims  as  a  distinct  species  are  not  very  obvious 
without  viewing  the  three  together.  It  is  found 
abundantly  under  fragments  of  wood  in  damp  places 
near  the  water's  edge,  in  company  with  Helix  cAo^ 
aina  and  Pupa  modesta.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
company  with  either  Helix  indentata  or  Hklix  ar- 
b^ea,  and  it  seems  to  differ  from  them  widely  In 
habit,  in  thus  preferring  the  vicinity  and  even  en- 
croachment of  water." 


41.  HEUX  HULTIDENTATA. 

Flue  XXII.  Eg.  5. 

H.  teati  imniint,  oifaieiil»ti>.deprewA,  arobilicita,  tsniuMiml,  peDa- 
wU,  mtidt,  Mpn  plulnlatl ;  uifnctibni  wex  obliqui  et  nunnU  ritift' 
til  J  &pertiiiA  ■emi-lmuta,  angnillj  labni  nmplicl,  udIo;  nmbUioo 

SmoNvvB  AND  Refskencxs. 
Helix  multideatata,  Nobis. 

Description. 

Animal.    Rosy-white,  thread-like. 

Shell.  Depressed,  sub-planulate  above,  very  thin, 
pellucid ;  epidermis  smooth,  shioing ;  whorls  six, 
very  narrow,  revolving  in  the  same  plane,  and  not 
enlarging  towards  the  aperture,  with  minute,  raised, 
oblique  strife  ;  suture  distinct ;  aperture  semi-lunate, 
narrow ;  lip  acute ;  umbilicus  very  small,  rounded, 
Dot  exhibiting  any  of  the  volutioDs;  base  convex, 
indented  around  tha  umbilicus.    Two  rows  of  very 
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minute  white  teetli,  tsdiating  from  the  umbiltcns, 
are  seen  through  the  shell,  within  the  base  of  the 
last  wborl. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  eighth  of  an  iach. 

Gbographicai.  Distribution.  Noticed  hitherto 
only  in  Vermont,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains. 

Remarks.  This  species,  now  described  for  the 
first  time,  possesses  characters  so  marked,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  The  nui 
merous  narrow  whorls  visible  on  its  upper  and  plane 
surface,  while  only  one  is  seen  below,  together  with 
its  minute,  round  umbilicus,  and  narrow  aperture, 
would  sufficiently  distinguish  it ;  but  there  is  another 
character  still  more  peculiar.  There  are  two  rows  of 
very  minute,  delicate,  white  teeth  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  interior  of  the  last  whorl,  radiating  from  the 
centre.  One  row  is  usually  so  near  the  aperture  as 
to  be  seen  within  it  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the 
other  is  more  or  less  remote ;  each  row  contains  five 
or  six  distinct  teeth.  Both  of  them  are  visible  through 
the  shell.  The  transparency  of  the  shell  is  bo  great, 
that  frequently  the  sutures  of  the  upper  surface  caa 
be  seen  through  it  when  viewed  on  the  base.  With 
the  living  animal  within,  the  shell  has  a  roseate  tinge. 

42.  HELIX  80L1TAKIA. 
PUte  XXIU. 

H.  tMti  otbietilabv^oiiTeii,  liti  nnbilicaU,  conwo  raftaoonla, 
ftasiu  ftafoii  ftnt  rafii  cinotl ;  ■pertniA  circoUri ;  Ubro  nrnplioi ;  baa 
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Sthonims  and  References. 

Helix  solitaria,  Say.    Joum.  A.   N.  S.  PhUad., 
U.  167. 

Description. 

Animal,  Dirty  white,  with  a  rufous  tinge ;  ru- 
fous spots  on  the  head  and  neck,  lighter  ones  sJong 
the  mai^n.  Tentaciilse  dark ;  foot  short,  posterior 
extremity  rounded. 

Shell.  Very  convex,  thick,  apex  obtuse ;  ^{der- 
mis dark  corneous,  with  brown,  revolving,  rufous 
bands,  of  which  there  are  usually  two  on  the  body- 
whorl  ;  whorls  six,  striated  and  rounded,  the  last 
whorl  making  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  of 
the  shell ;  suture  distinctly  impressed ;  aperture  am- 
ple, rounded,  space  between  the  two  extremities  of 
the  lip  small,  with  a  thin  callas,  within  bluish  white, 
showing  the  bands ;  umbilicua  large  and  deep,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  volutions  ;  base  destitute  of  bands. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  more  than  one  inch 
and  a  quarter. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Inhabits  the  West- 
em  States  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  was  noticed 
by  Mr.  Say  in  lower  Missouri. 

Rehareb.  This  is  a  thick  and  coarse  shell  when 
fully  grown.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  deep  and 
ample  umbilicus,  and  the  dark  rufous  bands  on  its 
whorls.  The  spire  varies  considerably  in  the  degree 
of  its  elevation,  but  the  apex  is  always  obtuse.  The 
same  specific  name  was  applied  by  Poiret*  to  a 

■  "  PiodiosM  det  Coqnillw  flamtilM  tt  leiiwhM,"  &«. 
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French  species,  but,  Draparnaud's  name  for  the  same 
shell  (H.  amdidea)  having  universally  obtained,  the 
present  name  can  be  retained  for  our  qiecies. 

43.  HEUX  ALTERNATA. 

PUt«  XXT. 

H.  tnU  otbionUlo-depTMil ;  ]tti  et  profbndi  nmlHlioaU ;  itani 
olerttw,  obliqnii,  orebrii,  tetbti ;  tlbido  et  nfo  altemd  ooIai«tt ;  ob- 
•ooti  &acLatA  ;  tperluri  clrcnlari  ;  Ubn  tenni,  acalo. 

Stnontms  and  ReFEB£NCEB. 

Helix  alterniita.  Say.    Nick.  Encyc,  Am.  edit.,  TV. 
PL  I.,  Jig-  2. 
Firussac.     Hist,  des  Moll.     PL  i.ixix.,J^*. 

8,  9,  10. 
Deakayes.     Encyc.  Milk,  Vers,  11.  219. 
Helix  scabra,  Lamarck.    Anim.  sans  Vert.,  2d  edit., 
TUI.  66. 
Lister.     T.  70.,  Jig.  69. 

Description. 

Animal.  Head  and  tentaculee  light  slate-cotor, 
back  brown,  remainder  of  upper  surface  broTQish- 
orange,  eyes  black,  base  of  foot  greyish-white,  collar 
saffron.  Superior  tentaculae  one  third  of  an  inch 
long,  blackish  at  the  extremities.  Foot  not  mnch 
exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  and 
terminating  in  a  broad,  obtuse,  and  flat  extremity. 
A  light  marginal  line  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  foot 
from  the  head  to  the  posterior  part,  those  of  the  two 
sides  meeting  in  an  acute  angle. 
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Shell.  Flattened-convex ;  epidermis  variegated, 
with  rufous  bars,  and  spots  arranged  obliquely  across 
the  whorls;  whorls  in  full-grown  ipdividuals  six, 
striated  obliquely  with  raised,  acute,  equidistant, 
curved  lines,  which  give  a  roughness  to  the  surface  ; 
aperture  viewed  perpcndiculai  to  its  plane  nearly 
circular;  lip  simple,  thin,  brittle,  within  shining, 
sometimes  pearly ;  umbilicus  large  and  deep,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  volutions ;  base  paler  than  the  upper  su> 
face,  with  a  colored  band  more  or  less  perfect,  the 
colored  bars  where  they  exist  nairov,  and  converg- 
ing into  the  umbilicus. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  about  one  inch. 

Geographical  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  North- 
eastern and  Middle  States,  and  the  Western  States 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  Arkansas. 
It  will  probably  be  found  to  exist  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Remarks.  In  New  England  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  the  genus.  It  abounds  in  the 
forests,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  open  country  in 
moist  situations,  where  it  can  find  shelter  under  togs 
and  stumps.  It  seems  to  be  more  gregarious  than 
other  species ;  at  any  rate  numbers  are  more  frequently 
found  in  the  same  retreat.  It  does  not  bear  a  change 
from  a  moist  to  a  dry  situation  so  well  as  many  other 
species.  In  captivity  it  remains  buried  a  great  part 
of  the  time  under  the  moist  earth,  with  the  body 
half  protruded.  If  removed  to  the  surface,  it  with- 
draws within  the  shell,  protects  its  orifice  by  three 
or  four  coverings,  and  soon  dies  unless  supplied  with 
moistore. 
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The  foot  of  the  animal  is  smaller,  and  the  tenta- 
cula  shorter,  than  in  either  of  the  other  species  po»- 
sessing  so  lai^e  a  shell ;  it  is  also  flatter  and  thinner. 
The  collar  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  coloring  matter 
which  ornaments  the  shell,  and  which  is  sometimes 
secreted  in  such  profusion,  as  to  give  a  saffron  tinge 
to  the  trace  which  it  leaves  on  objects  over  which  it 
crawls.  It  is  distributed  over  the  animal,  and  ar- 
ranged in  minute  points,  which  are  most  thickly 
clustered  on  the  margin,  and  on  the  glandular  tuber- 
cles of  the  surface. 

The  shell  varies  in  being  more  or  less  depressed, 
and  having  the  strife  more  or  less  rough.  In  the 
young  shell  the  margin  is  carinated,  especially  at  its 
junction  with  the  second  whorl.  On  many  iDdi> 
viduals  there  is  a  distinct,  uncolored  line  on  ths 
centre  of  the  outer  whorl,  dividing  the  rufous  banda 
of  the  stiperior  surface  from  one  on  the  lower  surface. 

This  species  was  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  1818, 
as  Helix  altemata.  In  1822,  Lamarck  gave  it  the 
specific  name  of  scabra,  a  name  pre-occupied  by  a 
species  of  Chemnitz.  Say's  name  has  the  priority 
and  is  adopted  in  this  country,  as  it  should  be  else- 
where. 

44.  HELIX  PERSPECTIVA. 

Plate  XXI.  fif.  4. 

H.  tMtl  puri,  orbienlila-depreoA,  ■nb.diicaidet,  Ut£  nmbilicali, 
ruf«*eenEei  Borrtctibui  conTCiiuMuIu,  irabriB,  ilriii  tnaarerM 
cteifttii,  dutiDctii ;  apertuii  iDbrotundtU,  depiCMt;  kbro  Bimiiliei, 
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SlNONTHS    AMD    REFERENCES. 

Helix  perspectiva,  Say.     Journ.  A.   N.  S.  Pkilad., 
I.  18.     Nick.  Encyc,  Am.  edit.,  IV. 
Fentssac.    Hist,  des  Moll.    PI.  mnm.,  Jig.  7. 
Lamarck.     Anim.  sans  Veri,  2d  edit.,  VIII. 
130. 
Helix  parrula,  ?  Deshayes.     Encyc.  Meth.,    Vers, 
U.  217. 

Descbiftion. 

AnimaL  Head  and  tentacula  bluish  black ;  mar- 
gin and  posterior  part  of  foot  white.  Foot  transpar- 
ent, narrow,  less  in  length  than  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  shell,  terminating  acutely. 

Shell.  Very  much  depressed,  almost  discoidal ; 
epidermis  reddish  brown,  immaculate ;  whorls  six, 
with  numerous,  elevated,  strongly  marked,  transverse 
strife ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ;  umbiliais  very  much 
expanded,  cup-shaped,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions  ; 
aperture  rounded,  depressed ;  lip  simple,  thin. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  three  eighths  of  an 
inch. 

Geoqbafhical  Distribl-tion.  Inhabits  the  West- 
em  States,  and  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  North- 
western Territory.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  exist 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Englapd  States,  but, 
so  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  it  is  replaced 
in  those  States  by  Helix  striatilla,  the  next  described 
species,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  common  shell  ih  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  it  inhabits.     In  Ohio  it  is 
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particularly  abundant,  vast  numbers  of  them  being 
sometimes  found  under  the  bark  of  a  single  decaying 
tree.  The  siritt;  of  increase  on  the  upper  surface  are 
remarkably  prominent,  and  almost  angular,  and  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  species  ;  on  the 
lower  surface  they  are  very  distinct,  but  less  promi- 
nent, and  the  direction  of  their  curve  is  the  reverse 
of  that  above  ;  they  convei^e  into  the  umbilicus. 
It  varies  considerably  in  size,  and  young  shells  are 
often  carinated.  In  mature  individuals  there  is  a 
single  sub-prominent  tooth  on  the  base  of  the  shell 
within  the  aperture.  It  resembles  Helix  rotunddla, 
MuLLER,  but  is  destitute  of  the  alternate  markings  of 
that  species.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Helix 
parvula,  Deskaves,  is  identical  with  this  shell,  as  bis 
description  will  not  apply  to  any  other  than  this  and 
the  following  species,  and  the  angulated  character 
of  the  strife  sufficiently  point  to  this. 

There  is  a  Helix  described  under  the  same  specific 
name  by  Waoner,  in  Spix's  Testacea  of  Brazil;  but, 
as  this  did  not  appear  until  ten  years  after  Mr.  Say's 
publication,  a  new  name  must  be  adopted  fot  the 
Brazilian  species. 

45.   HELIX  STAIATELLA. 

Plate  XXI.  Sg.  G. 

H.  teitl  purft,  arbieulala-depMnl,  lenni,  lati  Dmbilicati,  eonwA  ; 
■nfVictibiu  qoatuor,  conreiii,  obliqui  et  minaU  itciktia;  Kpartoit 
tmuTend,  lub-TOtundBli ;  UbrolBiiDi.Baato. 

SrKONTHS    AND   RefEBENCES. 

Hetix  striat^lla,  Anthony.     Bost.  Joum.  Nat.  Biat., 
III.  278. 
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Description. 

Animal.     Not  hitherto  observed. 

Shell.  Depressed-convex,  thin ;  epidermis  light 
horn-color;  whorls  less  than  four,  with  numerous, 
delicate,  oblique  stria; ;  suture  distinct,  not  much 
impressed ;  umbilicus  large,  showing  all  the  volu- 
tions; aperture  rounded,  transverse;  lip  thin,  acute. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch. 

Geocraphic&i.  Distribution.  Inhabits  the  West- 
em  States,  is  common  in  Ohio,  and  particularly 
abundant  near  Cincinnati,  "  io  low  bottom-lands, 
near  the  margins  of  running  streams."  It  is  also 
abundant  in  Massachusetts,  near  Boston,  and  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Reharks.  This  species  bears  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance in  general  aspect  to  Helm  perspectiva, 
Sxr,  with  the  immature  shells  of  which  it  is  very 
commonly  confounded.  It  needs  some  attention  to 
separate  the  two ;  but,  when  the  present  species  is 
once  noticed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  very  dis- 
tinct. Its  discriminative  characters,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  species,  are  as  follows.  The  mature 
shell  is  smaller,  and  has  generally  rather  less,  and 
never  more,  than  four  whorls,  and  in  shells  of  the 
same  size  the  number  of  volutions  is  less.  It  is 
thinner  and  more  delicate;  its  color  is  lighter;  its 
striee  of  increase  are  more  numerous,  more  oblique, 
much  finer,  and  less  prominent ;  its  suture  is  less 
deeply  impressed  ;  its  spire  is  more  convex ;  and  its 
umbilicus  less  expanded.      The  character  of  the 
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aperture   is  tlio  some  in  hoth.     The    lustre   of  (he 
epidermis  resembles  that  of  satio. 


4G.  HELIX  LIMATULA. 

Plate  XXI.  iig.  2. 

H.  tnti  parvfl,  □ibicuUlO'dpprFnft,  umbilkitk,  tenui,  «)bi<U;  tn- 
frictibui  quituor,  coDTciii,  obliquu  el  miDDluaintA  Btiiatia  ;  «^(tiiii 
■abMiirculiri,  tenui,  ■cuto. 

Stnontms  and  References. 

Helix  limatula,  Ward.     incd. 

Description. 

Animal.     Not  observed. 

Shell.  Small,  convex-depressed;  epidermis  white, 
immaculate ;  suture  dislinctly  impressed  ;  vihorls 
more  than  four,  convex,  with  very  fine,  obliqtie, 
parallel  striEe,  which  become  obsolete  on  the  base; 
aperture  sub-circular,  sliglilly  modified  by  the  penul- 
timate whorl ;  lip  thin,  acute ;  umbilicus  large  and 
deep,  not  exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch. 

Geooraphical  Distribution.  Has  been  found  in 
many  places  in  Ohio  and  in  Indiana.  It  probably 
inhabits  all  the  low  grounds  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries. 

Remarks.  This  shell  resembles  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  epidermis 
of  that  species  has  become  bleached,  but  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  it  on  comparison.   Its  epi- 
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dermis  is  lighter,  being  nearly  white  ;  it  is  smaller,  yet 
has  one  more  whorl ;  it  is  less  convex,  and  the  whorls 
are  less  prominent ;  the  strix  of  increase  are  finer 
and  more  delicate,  and  their  direction  is  more  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  snture  ;  the  aperture  is  more 
nearly  a  direct  section  of  the  whorl ;  the  body-whorl 
is  more  rounded  on  the  base;  the  umbilicus  is  less 
spread  or  cup-shaped,  and,  though  deep,  does  not  ex- 
hibit all  the  volutions.  The  nucleus  of  the  shell  or 
the  original  whorls,  which  exist  when  the  animal 
leaves  its  egg,  are  much  more  minute  and  delicate.* 

47.  HELIX  MINUSCULA. 

Flale  XXII.  &g.  4. 

H.  Iratd  miDoti, orbical*ta-depreud,iimbilicBli,BlbiiU; anrnctibns 
qmtuor,  conveiii ;  ipeiturik  ciiculaii ;  libra  aiaiplici,  acato. 

Syhontms  and  References. 

Helix  miniiscula,  Nobis. 


Animal.    Not  observed. 

*  For  thii  (peciei  ind  dracription  t  im  iodebled  to  lbs  kiadneM  of 
m;  late  friend,  C.  J.  Ward,  M.  D.,  of  Rouoe,  Coachocton  Coantj, 
Ohio,  who  baa  paaaed  away  rioni  among  na  aincs  tbia  papar  waa 
begun.  Dt.Waid  waa  known  to  moal  of  the  nalaraliataof  Ibe  Uoiled 
8t*tea,  and  waa  diatingniibed  forhii  uniformlj  liberal  inlercoatae  with 
Ibem.  He  aeemcd  to  poueia  no  excluiiTe  or  aelfiah  fbelinga  in  intl- 
tera  of  aclence,  bat  wbb  attta; ■  rend/  to  impart  bla  itoiei  of  knowl- 
edge, hia  aaaiatance,  and  bii  time,  to  tboae  wbo  were  engaged  in 
punnita  aimjlar  to  hia  owb.  Hia  loaa  will  be  deep!;  regretted  by  bia 
Domeroaa  correipondenla,  aa  well  aa  bj  bla  peraonal  frienda.  He  diad 
at  hia  reaidence  in  Aognat  laat,aAe[ft  TCryahortillDeaa. 
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Shell.  Minute,  depressed-convex ;  epidermis  whit- 
ish ;  whorls  four,  convex ;  suture  very  distinctly 
impressed  ;  aperture  nearly  circular  ;  lip  thin,  acute ; 
umbilicus  large,  not  Rpread,  and  exhibiting  not  more 
than  two  volutions ;  base  rounded  on  the  body-whorl 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  less  than  one  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

Geoobaphical  Distribution.  Found  in  Ohio, 
on  the  margins  of  streams,  under  chips  or  sticks  in 
damp,  shaded  situations,  or  under  the  bark  of  de- 
caying stumps  near  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Adams  has  lately  found  it  in  Vermont. 

Remarks.  This  minute  shell  is  but  little  larger 
than  Helix  pulchella,  which  it  resembles  somewhat 
on  its  upper  surface.  It  also  bears  some  resemblance 
to  small  specimens  of  the  preceding  species.  It  has 
four  full  whorls,  with  deep  sutures ;  is  handsomely 
rounded  ;  has  a  circular  aperture,  and  a  large  umbili- 
cus, which  exhibits  about  two  volutions,  its  strice  of 
increase  are  too  minute  to  be  visible  by  the  eye.  I 
do  not  know  any  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  confounded. 

«.  HELIX  LINEATA. 

;Pl*le  XXII.  fig.  C. 

H.  teiti  diaeoidea,  rapn  pl>nuI&tB,  tubtus  concavi,  carneo-Tiri- 
dcKente  ;  anrroclibu*  qualuor,  lineis  panllelia,  lolvpiilibui,  ■ub.eleTm* 
tit;  umbilico  Into,  expanio;  Itbro  limplici ;  fkucitiua  denlibna  binia 

SrwoNras  and  References. 

Helix  lineata,  Say.    Joum.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.,  I.  18; 
U.  273. 
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Pinaaac    Hist  NaL  dea  Moll    PI.  lxxix., 

Descriftiom. 

Animal.    Whitish,  transparent,  thread-hke. 

Shell.  Discoidal  ;  epidermia  greenish  ;  viharlB 
about  four,  visible  on  the  base  of  the  shell  as  well  as 
above,  with  numerous,  equidistant,  parallel,  raised 
lines  revolving  upon  them  ;  sutvre  much  impressed  ; 
aperture  semitunate,  narrow,  not  expanding;  lip 
thin ;  umbilicus  wide,  forming  a  concave  depression 
of  the  base,  each  volution  visible  to  the  apex ;  within 
the  aperture,  on  the  external  circumference,  are 
placed  two  pairs  of  minute,  conical,  white  teeth,  the 
first  pur  in  sight  when  looking  into  the  aperture,  the 
other  more  remote. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  one  eighth  of  aa  inch, 
nsuallr  less. 

Oeoobaphical  Distribdtiom.  Inhabits  the  New 
England  States  and  Pennsylvania.  Common  in  Ter- 
mont. 

Reharks.  This  peculiar  shell  is  distinguished  by 
■  its  discoidal  form,  greenish  color,  the  fine  revolving 
lines  upon  its  whorls,  and  the  singular  teeth  which 
are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  outer  whorl.  These 
teeth  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  external  nde  of  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity,  one  of  each  pair  being  on  the 
stiperior  and  one  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  whorl. 
They  are  prominent,  white,  and  conical,  and  may  be 
discovered  through  the  semi-transparent  shell.  One 
pair  is  so  near  the  aperture  as  easily  to  be  seen  on 
looking  into  it ;  the  other  is  distant  nearly  one  half  a 
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Tolntion  from  the  lip,  and  is  of  course  invisible  ex- 
cept through  the  shell.  At  least  one  pair  vill  be 
found  to  exist  in  erery  specimen,  'when  carefully 
sought  for ;  in  one  instance  I  noticed  a  third  paii 
still  further  within  the  whort. 

I  have  hitherto  noticed  this  species  under  the  bade, 
or  in  the  interstices,  of  wet  and  decayiDg  wood. 


ART.  11— FURTHER  NOTICES  OF  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND 
LICHENES.  B;  Edwird  TucKtMiH,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  «  Member 
oT  the  Sociel;.    (Read  Much  17tb,  1811.) 

Besides  an  enumeration  of  a  few  species,  which, 
though  not  rare,  I  have  not  previously  noticed,  this 
paper  contains  descriptions  of  one  or  two  lichens  that 
appear  to  be  new,  from  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains. And,  it  having  been  suggested  that  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the 
Lichenes,  with  some  brief  notices  of  the  uses  of  these 
plants,  would  not  improperly  form  a  part  of  the  arti- 
cle, I  have  attempted  some  account  of  these  topics, 
at  the  end. 

TebbccVru  compSaita,  Schwein.  in  Hals.  Syn, 
Tiew  Lich.  N,  Y.  p.  9.,  (cum  Ic, )  —  Trees ;  common. 
A  remarkable  species,  and  agreeing  in  every  respect 
with  the  description  cited.  The  thallus  is  polished, 
and  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  the  apothecia  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  T.  gemmata,  mostly  immersed,  and 
occurring  in  clusters  of  two  to  twelve  and  more. 
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ThelotriT HA  lepadinum,  Ach.  Meth.  ,p.  132.,  Li- 
chenogr.  p.  312.  (cum  Ic.)  Schser. !  Lich.  HelveL, 
Moug.  &,  Nestl. !  Stirp.  Crypt.,  Wallr.  Fl.  Crypt. 
Germ.,  Hook. !  Br.  Fl.,  Antrocarpum  inclusum, 
Spreng.  Syst.,  Eiidocarpon  inclusum,  Wahlenb.  FL 
Suec,  Tolvaria  truncigena,  Do  Caod.  Fl.  Fr,  Lichen 
lepadinufi,  Ach.  Prodr.  L.  inclusus,  Sm.  Eag.  Bot.  8., 
n.  89.  (cum  Ic.) — Old  trunks.  Our  plant  agrees 
with  the  above-cited  specimen  from  Hooker,  in  the 
herbarium  of  Mr.  Greene,  and  also  with  the  other 
foreign  specimens.  This  species  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Halsey's  "  View,"  as  common ;  but  with  a  mark  of 
doubt,  and  an  intimation  that  his  lichen  is  "  probably 
new."  The  plant  of  my  list  seems  to  be  very  rare, 
and  I  suppose,  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  Halsey. 

Lzcidx'a  incdna.  Hook.  1.  c,  Patellaria  incana, 
Spreng.  1.  c,  Lepraria  incana,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  4.,  Li- 
chenogr.  p.  665.,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Wahlenb.  Fl. 
Lapp.,  Muhl.  1.  c.  Torr.  1.  c,  Lichen  incanus,  Schreb., 
Byssus  incana,  L.~- Moist  rocks  in  mountain  forests. 
At  the  Floom,  in  Lincoln,  N.  H.,  plentiful.  The 
discovery  of  perfect  patellula  on  this  plant  in  Britain, 
caused  its  removal  from  the  Leprareee.  It  is  of  a 
remarkable  byssus-like  habit,  and  I  have  seen  no 
lichen  resembling  it,  unless  it  be  ParmeUa  lanugino- 
sa ;  which  has  however  a  rigid  thallus,  the  siirfane 
only  being  Uke  our  plant.  Specimens  occurred  at 
the  above  station,  in  regard  to  which  I  am  unable  to 
determine  whether  they  are  fragments  of  Parmelia, 
incrusted  with  our  Lecidea,  or  the  Lecidea  itself  in 
its  matnie  state.    In  the  latter  case  the  plant  is  a 
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LitmeaB,  and  to  which  genua  it  was  referred  io  the 
Flora  of  De  Candolle. 

L.  poly'tropa,  Ach.  Math.  p.  72.,  Hook.  1.  c,  Pittel- 
laria  polytropa,  Hoffm.,  (cit.  Spreng.)  S[«eng.  1.  c, 
Wallr.  1.  c,  Lecidea  Ehrhartiaoa,  /S.  polytropa,  Ach., 
Lichenogr.  p.  192.,  Scher. !  1.  c,  Houg.  &.  Neatl.  1 
1.  c,  Hals.  1.  c,  Lichea  polytropus,  Ehrh.,  Ach. 
Prodr.  —  &  Lecidea  Ehrhartiaoa,  Lichen  Ehrharti- 
anus,  Ach.,  Hals.,  est.  que. — Rocks;  Franconia 
HouDtains.  The  fonn,  with  smaller  patellulffi,  which 
ia  the  L.  Ehrhartiaoa  of  authors,  is  united  by  Spren- 
gel  with  this  species.  It  occurs  on  wood,  (and  also 
"  common  on  rocks,"  Hals.)  and  is  enumerated  in  the 
Mass.  Catalogue. 

LccAiriiu  cerina,  Ach.  Lichenogr,  p.  390.,  Schser.  I 
1.  c,  Moug.  &  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Parmelia  cari- 
na, Ach.  Meth.,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Patellaria  cerina,  Hofiin. 
(cit.  Cand.)  De  Cand.  1.  c.  Lichen  cerinus,  Hedw., 
Ach.  Prodi. —  Trees,  not  uncommon.  The  line  be- 
tween this,  and  other  species  allied  to  it,  and  some 
species  of  Lecidea,  is  hardly  perceptible.  Meyer  and 
Sjxengel  consider  this  plant  one  of  the  forma  of  Par- 
melia parietina,  in  the  young  state.  Wallroth  is 
much  excited  by  this  arrangement :  "  nee  sicut,"  he 
says,  "  Sprengelius  ex  fonte  apttrco  vii  voro  ad  Na- 
tures mentem  perhibuit,  ParmelifB  porietinse  subacri- 
benda."    (I.e.  p.  472.) 

S^DAMABiA  80X100^,  Hook.  1 1.  c,  Lecanora  sazico- 
la,  Ach.  Lichenogr.  p.  431.,  Soheer.  I  1.  c,  Parmelia 
saxicola,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  191.,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Wallr.  1.  c, 
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aieurites,  Ach.  Prodr.,  Lichen  diffasus,  Dicks — CNd 
rails ;  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  not  very  uQCOm- 
moa. 

P.  crinita,  Ach.  Syn.  (cit.  Hfds.)  Muhl.  1.  c,  Torr. 
1.  c,  Hals.l.  c,  Mass.  Gatal.  (with  a  qu.)  —  Trunks, 
and  stones.  Acharian  woods,  Cambridge  ;  and  else- 
where, not  uncommon.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest 
forms  of  the  genus.  Our  plant  is  probably  that  no- 
ticed by  the  above  authors,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
North  American  Flora.  Muhlenberg  notes  it  "  N.  S." 
in  his  catalogue,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  one  of  those  which  he  discovered  and  sent  to 
Acharius.  The  apothecia  seem  to  be  wholly  unno- 
ticed, both  in  the  brief  description  of  Halsey,  and  in 
the  longer  one  given  in  Eaton's  "Manual."  These 
commonly  occur  at  the  Cambridge  station  of  our 
plant,  and  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  They  become 
very  la^e,  rufous,  with  mai^ns  irregularly  lacerated, 
and  beset  with  the  same  coral-like  branched  apof^y- 
aes,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  (distinguish- 
ing also  several  other  allied  American  species,)  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thallus.  These  apothecia  are 
near  the  margin,  and  sub-pedicelled,  and  much  re- 
semble those  of  P.  perforata,  with  which  species  our 
plant,  in  habit,  generally  agrees. 

P.  itellaris,  fi.  aipoUa,  P.  aipolia,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  209., 
Lichenogr.  p.  477.,  Schter. !  1.  c,  Muhl.  I.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.,  P.  homochroa,  p.  platyphyllina,  Wallr.  1.  c, 
Lichen  aipolius,  Ach.  I^odr.  —  Trees  and  old  rails, 
Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  common.  Sprengel  does 
not  allow  this  even  the  rank  of  a  variety.  Our  ^ant 
seems  to  agree  with  Schsrer's  specimens,  and  to 
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Scheer. !  1.  c,  Gyrophora  vellea,  p.  spadochroa,  Ach. 
Syn.  (cit.  Wallr, ),  Gyromium  Telleum  p.  spadochro- 
um,  Wahlenb.  PI.  Siiec,  Gyrophora  hirsuta  p.  spa- 
dochroa,  Floerke,  (cit.  Wallr.)  Lichen  spadochrous, 
Ach.  Prodr.  —  Alpine  Rocks  ;  Francooia  Mountains. 
The  original  Lichen  velleus  was  a  plant  of  Lapland. 
Acharius  had  seen  but  a  single  Lapland  specimea 
when  he  wrote  the  descriptions  of  this  and  the  allied 
species  in  the  "  Lichenographia."  In  the  Addenda 
to  the  "  Lichenographia,"  he  says  that  he  has  re- 
ceived very  large  specimens  of  G.  spadochroa  from 
North  America,  which,  he  thinks,  may  be  what  others 
had  called  G.  vellea.  Our  plant,  is  smaller  than  what 
is  comn[ionly  taken  for  G.  vellea,  and  appears  quite 
distinct.     It  occurred  without  apothecia. 

Cxtra'ria  Oakesiana:  thallo  eubcoriaceo  expanso 
glabro  viridi-flavescente,  subtns  pallide  castaneo,  la- 
ciniis  planis  adscendentibus  mai^nibus  elevatis  nigro- 
ciliatis  demum  pulvenilentis ;  peltis  rufo-fuscis  mar- 
gine  integro.  C.  virescens,  E.  T-  Further  Enum. 
Lich.  N.  Eng.  —  On  trees ;  mountain  woods.  White 
Mountains.  Franconia  Mountains.  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vt.  AlsoPIainfield,  Porter!.  A  description 
of  this  apparently  new  species  from  imperfect  speci- 
mens, was  given  in  my  former  article  in  this  volume, 
and  the  specific  name  virescens  proposed.  There 
being  already  a  C.  viridis  of  Schweinitz,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  better  specimens  having  made  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  considerably  my  description,  I  now  ded- 
icate the  species  to  my  excellent  friend  William 
Oakes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich ;  to  whom,  it  is  the  least 
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Also  Plainfield,  Dr.  Porter !.  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell!. A  more  delicate  form,  resembling  tbe  var. 
tenuis,  Ach.,  Schxr. !,  is  common  oq  fences. 

R.  fattigiata,  Ach.  Lichenogr.  p.  603.,  Moug.  & 
Nestl. !  i.  c,  Hook.  1.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Torr.  1.  c.,  Hals. 
L  c.,  Mass.  Catal.,  Parmelia  populina,  a.  faatigiata, 
Wallr.  1.  c,  Physcia  fastigiata,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Par- 
melia fastigiata,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  260.,  Spreng.  L  c, 
Lichen  faatigiatus,  Pers.  Ach.  Prodr.  —  Trees  and 
fences ;  very  common.  Generally  distinguishable  by 
its  fastigiata  habit,  and  large  sub-terminal  apothecia. 

R.  fraxinea,  Ach.  Lichenogr.  p.  602.,  Scheer.  !  1.  c, 
Hook.  !  I.  c,  Muhl.  1.  c,  Torr.  1.  c,  Hals.  i.  c,  Mass. 
Catal.,  Physcia  fraxinea,  De  Cand.  1.  c,  Mich.  Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.,  Moug.  it,  Nestl. !  1.  c,  Parmelia  fiaxinea, 
Ach.  Meth.  p.  268,  Spreng.  1.  c,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Lichen 
fiaxineus,  L.,  Wait.  Fl.  Carol.,  Ach.  Prodr.  —  Trees ; 
common.  A  more  rugose  habit  of  thallus,  and  differ- 
ently situated  apothecia  distinguish  this  species  fiom 
the  preceding. 

R.  farinocea,  Ach.  Lichenogr.  p.  606.,  Scluer. ! 
1.  c-,  Moug.  &.  Nestl. !  1.  c.  Hook.  1.  c,  Parmelia  ca- 
lycaris,  p.  chraumatica,  Wallr.  1.  c,  Physcia  feriuacea, 
De  Cand.  1.  c,  Parmelia  farinacea,  Ach.  Meth.  p.  263, 
Spreng.  1.  c.  Lichen  farinaceus,  L.,  Ach.  Prodr. — 
Rocks  and  trees  ;  White  Mountains ;  very  abundant 
in  the  Notch.  Our  plant  threes  with  the  cited  speci- 
men from  Hooker  in  Mr.  Greene's  herbarium,  and 
also  with  the  other  foreign  specimens.  It  is  very 
distinguishable,  by  its  delicate  habit,  and  numerous 
soredia. 
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in  these  papers.*  But  the  path  is  by  no  means  a 
smooth  one,  and  the  errors  that  may  be  fouod  to 
occur,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  due  consideration.  To 
William  Oakes,  and  B.  D.  Greene,  Esquires,  I  owe 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  collections  of  Lichens  in 
their  extensive  herbaria ;  that  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man containing  many  species  from  Hooker.  To 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Plainfield,  who  has  pursued,  for  many 
years,  the  study  of  the  Cryptogamous  Orders,  I  have 
been  long  indebted,  not  only  for  several  very  rare 
lichens,  but  for  numerous  authentic  specimens  of  the 
more  common  forms.  From  other  of  our  Cryptoga- 
mists  the  writer  has  received  interesting  species,  and 
particularly  from  Mr.  Russell,  of  Chelmsford,  the 
author  of  several  excellent  papers  on  these  and  other 
alUed  plants,  and  our  President,  George  B.  Emersoo, 
Esq.  To  Dr.  Harris,  in  common  with  every  stadent 
of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge,  my  obligations 
have  been  constant  And  I  hare  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Torrey,  Mr.  Greene,  and  Mr.  A.  White  of  the 
British  Museum,  numerous  lichens  of  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  some  of  which  are  interest- 
iug  for  comparison  with  our  species,  with  which  the 
former  generally  seem  to  eigree. 

In  accordance  with  the  intimation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paper,  a  few  brief  remarks  on  The  Syste- 

*  127  ipeciei,  and  4  pennanent  Tuietiei,  have  been  enanwnlcd 
and  Iheir  ittlioni  giren ;  of  which,  60  were  not  previonalj  inctnded 
in  the  United  SUtei  Flora.  Thii  make*  abant  two-thirdi  nf  whit  Iha 
writer  hai  collected  and  leceiTcd;  and  ii  ezdiuivc  of  the  common 
apeciei,  Lecidea  panaenu,  Leeanora  aubfnaca,  Parroelia  capenla,tt«., 
which  bare  not  been  mentioned  in  bit  liat. 
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matic  ArraDgementa  of  the  Lichens,  together  vith 
some  Hints  on  their  Uses,  from  such  sources  as  1 
have  been  able  to  arail  myself  of,  an  added. 

LiRMXDB  did  as  mnch  for  this,  as  for  every  other 
branch  of  botany.  He  arranged  the  known  species, 
to  which  he  added  very  many,  in  natural  groups,  and 
of  the  whole,  constituted  his  genus  Lichen.  This 
scheme  is  so  simple,  that  every  botanist  in  the  Lin- 
ncean  age  was  acquainted  with  these  plants,  and 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  excellent  Fl<»as  of  that 
age,  which  does  not  include  them.  In  1784,  the 
"Enumeratio  lAchemim  "  of  G.  F.  Hoffman  appeared. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  by  the  same 
author,  which  introduced  the  important  changes 
which  have  since  been  made  in  the  systematic  ai^ 
langement  of  the  lichens.  He  is  the  first,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  who  proposed  to  erect  Lin- 
naeus's  groups  into  genera,  and  he  described  many 
species,  for  which  Schcerer,  Sprengel,  and  other  conti- 
nental writers  have  given  him  credit  in  their  works. 
Nearly  all  his  writings  had  appeared  before  Acharius 
had  published  any  thing.  But  Hoffman  had  soon,  in 
the  latter  Swedish  botanist,  a  laborious  competitor, 
who  before  long  occupied  almost  the  whole  field. 
The  "  Prodromus  hicketwgraphite  SuecioB, "  of 
Erik  Acharius,  was  published  at  Linkioping  in  Swe- 
den, in  1798,  and  was  the  first  of  the  works  of  this 
author,  who  has  long  been  the  common  authority  of 
lichenists  in  Great  Britain  emd  this  country.  Id  the 
"  Prodromus,"  Acharius  distributes  the  Licbenes  in 
three  lai^e  groups  called  Families,  —  the  Crustacei, 
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Foliacei,  and  Caulescentes.  These  are  subclirided 
into  twenty-two  Tribes,  to  which  Tribes  substantive 
names,  as  of  Genera,  are  given.  Still  the  Linnteaa 
genus  Lichen  is  retained,  and  each  species  is  named 
as  of  this  genus,  with  the  addition  in  each  case  of  a 
synonym,  in  which  the  generic  character  of  the  group 
called  a  Tribe,  ia  supposed.  Thus,  Tribe  23,  is  Cla- 
donia ;  the  first  species  is  Lichen  uncialis ;  the  syno- 
nym, placed  side  by  side  with  the  vulgar  name,  is 
Cladonia  uncialis.  None  of  these  synonymous  names, 
and  none  of  these  Tribes,  could  be  available  in  their 
present  condition,  or  until  they  were  regularly  set 
forth  in  another  work.  And  Acharius  always  cites 
his  "  Prodromus,"  as  a  Linnsean  system,  without  re- 
gard to  the  improved  arrangements,  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  were  only  hinted  at  in  it.  Some  of  the 
names  of  these  Tribes,  he  afterwards  applied  to 
genera,  but  others  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
further  use  of.  Some  of  these  latter  have,  however, 
been  adopted  in  other  books,  as  Physcia,  Inibricaria, 
ice. ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  French  Flora  of 
La  Marck  and  De  CandoUe,  and  various  works  after 
this  standard,  but  not  in  later  authors.  To  look  a  mo- 
ment at  the  Tribes  of  the  "  Prodromus,"  we  find  in 
the  Tribe  PatellarJa,  all  the  lichens  which  constitute 
the  later  genera  Lecidea  and  Lecanora.  The  former 
of  these  names,  which  is  adopted  from  Hoffman,  has 
priority  to  those  of  Acharius,  and  Hoffman's  arrange- 
ment is  restored  by  Sprengel,  Wallroth,  and  other 
later  writers,  with  various  modifications.  The  Tribes 
Bsomyces  and  Cladonia,  afterwards  confounded 
by  Acharius  and  finally  again  separated,  are  here 
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reckoned  distinct,  and  placed,  as  by  Hooker,  far  ^vt 
from  each  other.  The  Cladonise  are  arranged  in 
three  Tribes,  which,  in  his  subsequent  works,  Acha- 
rius  reduced  to  one  genas,  Cenomyce ;  this  last  ar- 
rangement being,  however,  anticipated  by  the  genus 
Cladonia  of  Hoffman.  The  Gyrophors  we  find  con- 
stituting the  Tribe  Umbilicaria,  which  name  also  is 
adopted  from  Hoffman,  and  has  priority  of  the  former. 
The  next  work  of  Acharius  was  the  "  Methodus," 
which  was  published  at  Stockholm,  in  1803,  and 
was  meant  to  include  all  the  known  species.  In 
this,  the  ground  was  firmly  taken  that  the  Lichenes 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  Order,  rather 
than  a  Genus: — "potius  Familiam  vel  Ordinem 
Cryptogamite  Classis  quam  Genus  solum  constituere." 
(pr£em.  p.  5.)  The  necessity  of  this  change  is  as- 
serted both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  with  nattire, 
and  also  on  that  of  the  immense  number  of  species 
which  must  be  included  in  the  Linncean  genus. 
The  characters  of  the  Genera  are  taken  from  those 
regular  and  most  highly  organized  parts  called  apo- 
Ihecia;  their  position,  constitution,  and  figure  being 
priucipally  regarded.  The  groups  of  species  are  ac- 
cordant, to  a  great  extent,  with  those  of  the  Lin- 
neean  arrangement,  which  may  be  called  obviously 
natural.  There  are,  however,  defects  incident  to  the 
nature  of  a  system,  which  are  also  perceptible  in 
that  of  Acharius ;  some  of  the  arrangements  being 
probably  artificial,  and  many  species  appearing  to  be 
paradoxical,  upon  whose  right  place  authors  seem 
never  to  have  been  able  to  agree.  It  does  not  require 
any   great  attainments  in  the  new  method  of  the 
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Schools,  to  perceive  the  defects  of  the  SysteniB. 
These  defects  may  be  apparent  enough  to  us,  though 
as  yet  our  knowledge  may  be  limited  to  the  truth 
which  our  system  has  taught  ub,  and  we  may  never 
have  been  out  to  learn  of  Her  who  knows  nothing  of 
paradoxes  and  half-truths,  who  is  silent  and  works 
without  words.  1  cannot  think  that  the  remark  of 
Sir  James  Smith,  himself  one  of  the  most  iliustrions 
of  systematists,  — that  the  arrangements  of  Acharius 
"  will  most  likely  form  the  foundation  of  all  that 
can  in  future  be  done  on  the  subject,"  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  greatly  qualified.  The  arduous  labors  of 
the  continental  lichentsts  have  not  been  in  vein,  and 
that  these  labors  will  be  of  account,  in  all  attempts  at 
reaching  the  true  natural  arrangement  of  the  Li- 
chenes,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  And  such  works  as 
Sir  William  Hooker's,  on  British  lichens,  though  it 
be  still  of  the  school  of  Acharius,  and  perhaps  sug- 
gests more  changes  than  it  makes,  may  well  be  men- 
tioned in  proof  of  this.  Still  the  "  Methodua  "  is  a 
work,  which  no  student  of  these  plants  can  use 
without  becoming  attached  to  it.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, and  there  are  places  which  may  even  be  called 
Linnceao,  and  there  is  very  little  Greek-Latin.  Some 
of  the  generic  names  have  been  noticed  by  natuml- 
ists  for  their  beauty.  And  the  observations  on  the 
species,  so  much  shortened  in  the  succeeding  works 
of  our  auth(»,  abound  with  matter  of  usefulness  to 
the  lichenist.  There  are  three  main  divisions  of 
this  work,  nnder  which  the  species  are  arranged  in 
twenty-three  genera.  The  genus  Lecidea  is  separat- 
ed from  the  Lecanore,  which  last,  with  a  nnmber 
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of  other  groups,  afterwards  conndeied  to  be  geoen, 
are  united  with  Pioniielia. 

The  "Methodua  "  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  the 
"  Lichenograpkia  Universalis,"  which  was  published 
at  Gottingea,  in  696  pages,  4to.  This  great  work  is 
remarkable  for  its  minuteness  of  division.  In  the 
introductory  dissertation,  on  the  parts  and  the  propa- 
gation of  lichens,  some  very  important  views  are 
proposed,  with  respect  to  their  fructificatioD,  and 
their  carpomorphous  organs.  The  number  of  species 
and  varieties  is  greatly  augmented  in  the  "  lAcheno- 
graphia,"  and  some  new  genera  cMistituted,  as  Le- 
canora,  Ramalioa,  Borrera,  and  others.  For  some 
further  remarks  on  this  work,  I  would  refer  to  the 
excellent  article  "  Lichen,"  in  the  "  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopesdia."  The  last  separate  work  of  Acharius  is 
the  "  Synopsis,"  which  appeared  in  1814,  8vo.  I 
have  not  seen  this,  but  from  the  citations  of  other 
authors,  it  would  seem  that  several  new  genera  are 
published  in  it,  and  many  new  species.  After  the 
publication  of  the  "  Synopsis,"  our  author  contrib- 
uted several  Memoirs  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,"  and  particularly  one 
on  the  genus  Calicium,  which  he  distributes  in  sev- 
eral genera ;  but  these  papers  are  unfortunately  writ- 
ten in  Swedish. 

I  hare  attempted  the  foregoing  view  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Acharius,  because  they  have  been  so  long 
the  manuals  of  British  and  American  botanists  in  the 
study  of  the  Lichenes.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
the  case  generally,  on  the  continent,  where  many 
other  arrangements  have  been  proposed.     Wahlen- 
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beig's  arrangemeDt  of  the  lichens  of  his  Lapland 
Flora  may  be  regarded  as  a  sketch  of  a  nev  method. 
Hfl  retains  the  Linnfean  genus  Lichen,  as  one  of  the 
genera  of  the  Order.  Fries,  Eschweiler,  Meyer, 
Agardh,  and  Chevalier,  are  mentioned  bjr  Hooker,  as 
having  proposed  new  methods.  Sprengel  has  given 
an  admirable  arrangement  in  his  "Sy$tema."  And 
Wallrotb,  a  German  botanist,  is  the  aathor  of  the 
Cryptogamic  part  of  the  German  Flora  of  Bluff  and 
Fingethuth,*in  which  he  has  made  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  lichens  of  that  Flora.  This  is  appar- 
ently a  work  of  great  labor,  but  it  is  written  in  a 
dialect  that  it  requires  some  study  to  master,  and  the 
terms  now  and  then  remind  us  of  the  humorous  com- 
I^aint  of  Professor  Schultes,  in  Sir  James  Smith's 
"Correspondence."  The  class  is  arranged  in  three 
Orders,  under  which  the  species  are  distributed  in 
thirteen  genera.  In  some  respects  the  arrangement 
resembles  that  of  Sprengel.  I  will  quote  this  author's 
curious  view  of  an  important  part  of  the  Economy 
of  Lichenes :  —  "  Propagatio  primaria  eaque  rarior 
speirematica  veluti  pseudo-cotyledonaris  ex  speirema- 
tibuB  sire  primitus  in  cymatiorum  rudimenta  eblaste- 
matica  deliquescentibus  sive  producendo  in  fila  bys- 
soidea  nigrescentia  radiantia  (hypothema)  ezcurrenti- 
bus  peribtastesin  raro  primitus  cymatia  informantibua 
secundaria  eaque  adsueta  veluti  gemmacea  ex  holo- 
gonidiis  emersis  ftstis  iisque  a  periblastesi  1.  scepius 
loci  injuria  deliquescentibus  monstraque  asyntheta 
hologonimica  et  mesogonimica  ex  globulis  microsco- 
picis  viviparis  crustam  pulvenilentam  effusam  nunc 
Tiridem  nunc  flavam  versicolorem  composila  menti- 
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tance  that  af^ieared  in  this  country,  and  thoogh  prob- 
ably it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  incomplete, 
when  the  extent  of  the  region  of  country  Ib  consid- 
ered, and  certainly  is  deficient  in  our  New  England 
Alpine  lichens,  yet  I  believe  no  other  lichenist  has 
made  so  large  an  enumeration,  or  indicated  so  many 
new  species.  Some  of  these  last  are  described  by 
Acharlus  in  his  "  Synopsis,"  (cited  by  Halsey,)  and 
of  many  Sprengel  has  given  descriptions.  And  they 
may  also  be  found  described  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
Eaton's  "  Manual."  Muhlenberg's  "  Catalogue  "  was 
followed  in  1819,  by  that  of  Professor  Torrey,  in  his 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  New  York."  in  this 
enumeration,  species  are  given,  with  their  com- 
mon stations.  Id  1823,  Mr.  Halsey's  very  valuable 
"  Synoptical  View  of  the  Lichens  of  New  York  " 
was  published  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Lyceum."  in 
this  work,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
plete view  of  the  species  of  a  particular  district 
which  has  been  given  by  any  of  our  writers,  mraa 
than  170  species  are  enumerated,  9  of  which  are 
given  as  new.  Brief  characters  are  added,  and  the 
common  stations.  Professor  Hitchcock's  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  appended  to  his  "Ge- 
ological Report,"  contains  116  species,  including  a 
number  from  Dr.  Porter.  And  the  invalnable  works 
of  Sir  William  Hooker,  on  the  "  Flora  of  Boreid 
America,"  contain,  besides  a  general  survey  of  the 
lichens  of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  spe- 
cies, many  remarks  illustrative  of  the  economy  and 
the  uses  of  these  i^ants. 

But  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  sys- 
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tematic  arrangeinents  of  the  Lichenes,  which  hare 
been  proposed  by  authors,  has  been  extended,  pa- 
haps,  too  far  already ;  and  I  pass  to  the  next  topic, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  last  claiue  of  the  forego- 
ing sentence,  —  the  Uses  of  the  Licheoes.  This  is 
an  object  of  far  more  importance  and  intereit  than 
will  readily  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  paid 
attention  to  it.  But  my  opportunities  of  consulting 
the  numerous  learned  works  upon  it,  have  been  so 
very  few,  that,  in  the  following  remarks,  I  hope  only 
to  be  able  to  apply  some  of  the  discoveries  of  Euro- 
pean naturalists  to  our  own  Flora,  as  containing  the 
same  plants  upon  which  the  experiments  abroad  were 
made.  And  I  would  again  refer  to  the  excellent 
view  of  this  subject  in  the  already-cited  article  of 
the  "  Edinbui^h  Encyclopcedia,"  of  which  article  I 
am  compelled  to  avail  myself  freely,  in  what  follows. 
The  gradual  formation  of  soil,  both  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rocks  oti  which  many  groups  of  species 
grow,  and  also  by  the  decay  of  their  own  bodies,  has 
been  often  traced  to  the  Lichenes.  And  no  botanist 
can  visit  one  of  our  old  forests,  without  observing 
manifest  and  striking  proofs  of  their  slow  but  sore 
powers  of  destruction.  This  is  their  destiny,  and  it 
requires  little  thought  to  understand  in  some  degree 
its  end.  But  the  higher  orders  of  creation  have 
found  in  these  plants  uses  so  important,  and  man 
himself  has  turned  them  to  account  so  profitably,  that 
perhaps  we  may  not  limit  the  purposes  of  their  be- 
ing to  a  simple  design,  however  constant  and  uni- 
versal this  be  found.  I  have  had  my  room  overrun 
with  young  spiders,  which  the  warmth  brought  out 
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of  their  winter-quarters  in  the-  lai^  ParmelisB  and 
Sticts.*  And  Linnceus  says  of  Cladonia  rangiferina, 
the  Rein-deer  moss,  that  "huic  Licheni  innititur 
(BcoQomia  et  salus  totius  Lapponias,"  —  the  very 
existence  of  Lapland ;  because,  he  continues,  on  this 
lichen  their  herds  of  deet  are  sustained  throughout 
their  whole  winter.  (Fl.  Suec.  in  loc.)  In  his  Lap- 
land Tour,  Linnceus  mentions  that  Cladonia  uncialia, 
and  the  filamentous  lichens,  are  also  used  for  rein- 
deer fodder.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  last  group, 
a  species  of  Usnea,  has  been  collected  in  Vii^inia  for 
the  winter  food  of  sheep  and  cows.  The  Rein-deer 
moss  is  also  stored  as  provender  for  black  cattle  in 
the  North  of  Europe  ;  and  Cetraria  Islandica  is  col- 
lected in  other  countries  to  fatten  cattle.f  The  rein- 
deer, which  exist  in  Iceland  in  a  wild  state,  are  also 
said  by  Hooker  to  feed  on  the  Cetraria  Islandica,  pre 
ferring,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  lichen  to  the  more 
abundant  but  less  nourishing  Rein-deer  moss. 

Many  lichens  have  been  found  edible  by  man ;  and 
the  use  of  Cetraria  Islandica  is  universally  lcnown.{ 
it  is  possible  that  the  nutritious  part  of  the  Gyrojdio- 
ne,  various  species  of  which  constitute  the  Rock- 
Tripe,  or  "  Tripe  de  Roche"  of  boreal  countries, 
may  be  very  similar  to  the  starchy  matter  which 

*  At  Ihia  MUOD,  I  b>Te  obnrTcd  wtth  mj  glui,  an  mmj  of  ifaa 
ttM  liclwiii,  ytiy  mimitB  Acui,  Mune  of  Ibem  beuitUU,  tnd  rewm- 
blini  Kmll  beetle*. 

t  Encfel.  Ediob.  I.  e. 

i  The  ipeciei  oecor*  generallj,  io  gCMtor  or  Icm  ibondince,  oa  «11 
oar  monnUuD*;  and  !t  ii  found  moro  apuin^;  on  bill-iidea  and  in 
•tndj  fielda  thiougbout  New  England. 
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Beizelius  found  to  constitute  almost  80  parts  in  the 
100,  of  Cetraiia  IslaDdica.  In  the  latter  there  is  also 
a  bittei  extractive  matter,  said  by  Linoseus  to  be  ptl^ 
gative,  which  is  removed  by  boihug ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  the  Rock-Tripe  given  in  Fraok- 
lia's  voyage,*  shows  that  a  great  inconvenience  found 
by  the  voyagers,  in  preparing  these  lichens  for  food, 
was  their  inability  to  remove  a  similar  "  bittei  pria- 
ciple,  nauseous,  and  producing  severe  bowel  com- 
plaints." The  species  of  Gyiophora  used  by  these 
travellers  were  GG.  Muhlenbei^ii,  Penusylvanica, 
byperborea,  and  proboscidea  ?.  arctica,  all  of  which 
are  found  in  New  England,  and  the  former,  which 
alone,  it  seems,  is  employed  by  the  Indizuis,  (and 
which,  boiled  with  fish-roe  or  other  animal  matter,  is 
"  agreeable  and  nutritious,")  very  abundantly  occois 
on  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton,  and  in  many  other  star- 
tions  given  in  one  of  the  former  of  these  papers. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  they  preferred  G.  vellea, 
as  "  more  agreeable  to  eat  than  any  other  of  the 
preceding  species."!  I^  appearsfrom  the  above, that 
in  this  case,  a  very  considerable  difference  was  found 
in  the  species  used,  two  being  considered  agreeable 
and  nutritious,  while  the  rest  not  only  brought  on 
bowel  complaints  in  some,  but,  it  is  further  said,  if 
they  served  to  allay  the  appetite,  "  were  very  ineffi- 
cient in  recruiting  our  strength."  Yet  an  author  is 
cited  by  Mackenzie  in  his  "  Travels  in  Iceland," 
p.  433,  as  saying,  that  these  lichens  (the  Gyropho- 
r£e),   are    "  longe   optimum   in  re  cibaria   Lichenis 

■  p.  173.  ^  And  ie«  "  KiJin'i  Tr»»eli," 
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genus,"  *  which  is  very  high  praise.  The  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Iceland  Moss,  Cetraria  Islandica,  as 
has  been  said,  are  universally  known.  Proust  re- 
marks of  this  lichen  that  '-  Nature  can  scarcely  fur- 
nish a  more  excellent  article  of  food."  It  is  used  in 
the  form  of  flour,  of  which  soup  and  even  bread  is 
made.  In  Sir  William  Hooker's  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Iceland,"  I.  133,  some  account  is  given  of  the 
mode  of  cooking  and  using  this  lichen  in  that  coun- 
try, where  it  is  more  employed  than  probably  in  any 
other.  From  the  same  author  we  leain,  that  it  is 
also  made  use  of  as  a  dye-slnff.  The  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  the  plant  are  differently  estimated  by  authors, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  doubt  their  importance  ;  but 
reference  may  be  had  on  this  point  to  the  learned 
article  "  Lichen,"  by  Smith,  in  Rees's  "  Cyclopeedia." 
Cetreria  nivalis  and  Gyrophora  proboscidea  are  also 
eaten  in  Iceland.  The  former,  which  occurs  com- 
monly on  our  highest  mountains,  is  considered,  says 
Hooker,  "  an  extremely  agreeable  food,  and  of  a 
sweet  taste,"  and  is  called  by  the  people  Maringraus, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  latter,  which, it  appears 
from  Mackenzie,  is  used  as  food  only  in  times  of 
scarcity,  will  probably  yet  be  found  in  our  Alpino 
districts.  Parmelia  physodes,  Sticta  pulmonaces,  Ra- 
malina  farinacea,  have  also  been  reckoned  edible 
lichens,  and  yield,  when  boiled,  a  nearly  insipid  yel- 
low mucilage,  which  may  be  eaten  with  salt. 
As  Dye-Stuffs,  lichens  are  very  extensively  used, 

*  The  aathor  leemi  to  have  hid  GjTophotm  ktrma  onlj  in  hi* 
miod,  in  making  thii  remuk ;  tnd  perh*])*  in  Uiii  cue, "  genoi "  it 
lo  be  nndsnlood  to  niiui  onlj  ipecief. 
VOL.    111. NO.    IV.  59 
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and  several  authors  have  treated  the  subject  at  larga. 
I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  our  New  England  species, 
which  in  other  countries  hare  been  found  ralusUe 
for  the  purposes  of  dying.  Nearly  all  the  common 
ParmelieB  ;  Squamaria  Candelariaj  Cetraria  Islandica 
and  C.  juniperina  p.  pinastri ;  several  Lecanorse,  and 
especially  L.  tarlarea,  which  is  the  "  cud  bear  "  of 
commerce,  and  of  which  "whole  cargoes"  are  im- 
ported into  Britain,  and  L.  Parella,  the  "  perelle  "  of 
commerce,  and  also  an  article  of  trade  in  Europe  ; 
several  Gyrophoree ;  Usnea  plicata,  and  others  of  the 
filamentous  lichens,  may  be  mentioned.  Evernia 
vulpina  is  not  only  employed  as  a  dye-stuff,  but  it  is, 
according  to  Pontoppidan,  (and  a  similar  account  is 
given  in  L.  Ft.  Suec.)  very  poisonous,  and  used  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  to  kilt  wolves;  wtiich  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  some  active  principle  in  this  lichen 
worth  examining  ;  though  I  have  not  found  its  sen- 
sible properties  very  perceptible  to  the  taste.  A 
slight  sensation  of  burning  in  the  month  continued, 
however,  for  some  lime  after  I  made  the  experiment, 
which,  1  supposed,  was  caused  by  the  lichen.  This 
mode  of  experimenting  on  the  properties  of  these 
plants,  will  be  found  easy  and  interesting.  The  fla- 
vor of  nearly  allied  species  of  the  same  genus  wiU 
be  found  very  different,  while  the  same  lichens  agree 
nearly  in  taste  with  species  of  other  genera  differing 
from  them  in  almost  every  other  respect.  A  curious 
remark  is  quoted  from  "  Weiss  PI.  Crypt.  Fl.  Gott.," 
in  Humboldt's  "  PI.  Friberg,"  p.  25,  to  the  effect  that 
the  virtues  of  lichens  vary  with  the  trees  on  which 
they  grow  :  — "  Lichenum  enim  eiedem  species,  si 
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diversis  arboribus  innasciintiir,  dirersum  babitum 
VIRES  que  sibi  assumunt."  And  another  'writer  bas 
stated  that  where  the  same  lichens  are  found  growing 
on  rocks  as  well  as  trees,  the  plants  front  the  former 
are  "  evidently  more  productive  "  of  color,  than  thoae 
from  the  latter.  More  observations  of  this  kind 
would  be  very  valuable.  And  perhaps  the  remark 
may  be  allowed,  that  chemical  analysis  might  be  ap- 
plied more  extensively  than  it  has  yet  been,  to  settle 
the  real  character  of  these  gronps  and  species,  which 
appear  to  be  reputed  as  remarkably  different  in  their 
properties,  as  they  are  like  in  habit.  By  this  means, 
it  is  probable,  some  general  results  would  be  obtained 
and  a  more  complete  view  of  the  subject.  Sticta 
pnlmonacea,  or  Oak-lungs,  is  one  of  the  ancient  sim- 
ples which  were  employed  for  the  cure  of  pulmona- 
ry complaints.  The  doctrine  of  signatures,  which 
found  some  resemblance  in  the  reticulated  thallus  of 
this  plant  to  the  figure  of  the  lungs,  aided  probably 
in  giving  the  lichen  the  distinction  it  acquired ;  but 
later  experimenters  have  detected  in  it  "  a  portion, 
equal  to  one  eighth  of  its  substance,  of  a  reddish 
gum,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste,"  which,  perhaps, 
may  also  in  part  account  for  its  reputation.  Variolar 
ria  faginea  is  now  extensively  used  in  France,  says 
Hooker,  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is 
further  remarked  by  the  same  author,  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  found  to  be  common  to  several  other 
crustaceouE  lichens;  and  Braconnot  considered  the 
oxalate  of  lime  as  bearing  "the  same  relation  to  the 
Cryptogamia,  as  carbonate  of  lime  to  corals,  and 
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{diosphatfl  of  lime  to  the  bony  structure  of  the  moie 
perfect  aminals."  * 

That  these  hints  may  possibly  be  c^  use  iu  sug- 
gesting further  ezaminatioQ  of  the  properties  of  our 
licheuB,  and  in  making  them  of  somewhat  more  con- 
sequence to  investigators,  has  been  nay  motive  in 
giving  them  a  place.  I  cannot  close  this  paper  with- 
out saying  how  delightful  a  pursuit  for  leisure  hours 
the  study  of  the  Cryptogamia  aifords.  Perhaps  no 
other  branch  of  botany  can  be  pursued  with  less  ex- 
pense of  time,  though  none  will  repay  more  ;  or  with 
less  of  that  drudgery  which  always  attends  a  herba- 
rium. The  necessary  books  are  few  in  number,  and 
for  the  Lichenes  any  of  the  old  Linneean  Floras,  as 
Scopoh,  Lightfoot,  Hudson,  will  furnish,  so  far  as 
they  go,  no  contemptible  substitute  for  more  modem 
systems.  And  such  authors  as  Linnasus  himself,  and 
Sir  James  Smith,  leave  little,  indeed,  to  be  desired. 
The  botanist  who  engages  in  this  pursuit,  finds  win- 
ter, also,  a  season  of  flowers ;  and  the  snow  cannot 
bide  his  tree-lichens,  or  the  inhabitauts  of  the  exposed 
tops  of  the  old  fences ;  and  if  he  keeps  in-doors,  his 
wood-pile  is  rich  in  species.  Another  pleasure  is 
added  to  his  walks  and  to  his  hours  of  study,  and  he 
attains,  through  these  humble  plants,  a  yet  firmer 
hold  on  the  satisfying  charms  of  Nature. 

in  aoi  jrig  yirog  /afiir,  ijx^v  filp^ita  laxovitt 
HWror,  oaa  imt  it  xoi  F(pnit  dngi   /k!  yt^av, 

OeamtL 
'  Br.  PI.,  IF.  169. 
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ART.  XVI.  — ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  SOME  OF  THE 
HEPATIC  MOaSES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  WITH  RE> 
MAItKS.  By  Joan  Ltttia  Ri^iiill;  CorrupoDding  Member  of 
ibe  "  BoMan  Social;  of  Natural  Hiiloiy,"  ffco.  (Read  Minh  ITtb, 
1841.) 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Heverend  Lewis  D.  Schwein- 
itz  pubUshed  a  small  tract,  which  he  eotitled  a 
"  SpecimeQ  of  a  Systematic  Arrangement  and  De- 
scription of  the  Cryptogamous  Plants  of  North 
America,  comprising  a  diagnostic  description  of  all 
the  Hepatic  Mosses  hitherto  observed  in  North  Amer> 
ica,  with  ample  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new 
species."  This  valuable  little  work,  I  hare  made 
the  guide  of  what  research  I  have  been  able  to 
pursue  in  the  study  of  the  plants  of  my  present  me- 
moir. Next  to  this,  I  know  of  no  other  authority, 
except  Muhlenberg's  Catalogue,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts' Catalogue,  the  latter,  especially,  a  mere  array 
of  names,  until  we  come  to  the  unrivalled  work  of 
Professor  Hooker  on  the  JungermannieB  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  works,  I  have 
mainly  depended  in  determining  some  of  the  few 
species  of  this  vicinity,  and  occasional  specimens 
from  other  localities  generally  presented  me  by 
friends.  It  were  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that, 
in  the  study  of  these  minute  plants,  often  barren 
(without  fructification),  errors  may  have  occurred  ; 
but  great  interest  in  their  research  and  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  have  prompted  me,  nevertheless,  to  exertion. 
To  determine  more  accurately  the  exact  Flora  of 
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districts,  is  a  work  of  importance,  and  to  add  one's 
mite  to  such  an  end  is  pleasing  and  gratifying. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  for  the 
most  part  followed  Hooker  as  authority  for  reducing 
the  species  to  a  systematic  arrangement. 

JuNGERMANNIA.       LinnCBUS. 

J.  cordifolia  ?  Hooker's  Brit.  Jung.  tab.  32.  Grow- 
ing among  a  species  of  Dicranum  in  bogs,  South 
Pond,  Plymouth !  December.  Some  of  the  stems 
furnished  with  capitula  and  with  white  pulverulent 
granules ;  leaves  at  the  tip  of  the  stem,  dark  purfde. 
Not  in  fruit. 

J.  sphagni,  Dicks.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  33  &.  Suppl.  t.  2. 
Schweinitz,  p.  15.  Mass.  Catat.  Elel  River,  Plym- 
outh !  Generally  adherent  to  S^^agnum  by  its  long 
roots  from  beneath  its  stem. 

J.  bicuspidata,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  11.  Dillenitis's 
Mnsci,  t.  70,  fig.  13.  Schw.  p.  17.  Pound  with 
empty  calyces,  October,  1839,  near  Plymouth! 

J.  connivens,  Dicks.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  15.  Schw. 
p.  17.  near  Plymouth !  In  mode  of  growth  luid 
texture  resembles  the  last,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  curious  forcipated  teeth  of  the  leaf,  —  a  beau- 
tiful species. 

J.  Ekrhartiana,  Weber.  Schw.  p.  17.  Plym- 
outh !     Stem  very  rooting. 

J.  nemorttsa^  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  21.  Schw.  p.  17. 
Plymouth  !  A  somewhat  large  species  of  a  pale 
green  color,  and  ciliate-dentate  on  the  edge  of  the 
leaves. 
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J-  complanata,  h.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  81.  Dill.  Muse, 
t.  72,  fig.  26.  Schw.  p.  14.  Mass.  Catal.  On  mossy 
rocks,  and  also  on  decayed  pieces  of  wood,  Chelms- 
ford.' A  delicate  species,  closely  adhering  to  the 
substance  on  which  it  grows.  Hooker  and  Schwein- 
itz  remark,  that  its  habitat  is  "  the  bark  of  trees."  I 
have  generally  found  it  on  mossy  rocks.  GemmEe 
may  be  frequently  seen  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

J.  bideniaia,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  30.  Dill.  Muse, 
t.  72,  fig.  11.  Scbw.  p.  17.  In  very  moist  situa- 
tions among  Hypna  near  a  spring.  Chelmsford  !  If 
the  specimen  is  examined  by  the  naked  eye  only, 
each  leaf  seems  to  have  three  teeth  ;  a  deception 
arising  from  the  overlapping  of  one  leaf  on  the  next. 
I  am  inclined  to  suppose  this  identical  with  J.  trideo- 
tate  of  the  Mass.  Catalogue  "  Schw,  Dr.  Porter," 
which,  as  a  species,  I  can  nowhere  find  described. 

J.trilobata,L.  Brit.  Jung.  I.  76.  Schw.  p.  12. 
Mass.  Catal.  Among  Hypna  and  other  mosses. 
Chelmsford !  Plymouth !  From  the  axilla  of  the 
stipules  proceed  numerous  flagellee,  which  serve  as 
au  excellent  guide  to  distinguish  the  species.  In 
"Muhlenberg's  Catalogue,"  it  is  called  J.  radicana, 
probably  on  account  of  this  feature. 

J.  platyphylla,  L.  Brit.  Jung.  t.  40  &  Suppl.  1. 3. 
Schw.  p.  9.  Mass.  Catal.  Chelmsford  !  This  is  by 
far  the  most  common  species  we  have,  and,  owing  to 
its  great  size,  is  most  observed.  Although  Schwein- 
itz  mentions  its  habitat  as  "  on  the  bark  of  trees,  es- 
pecially Carpiims,"  yet  I  have  seen  it  abundant  on 
rocks.  Its  dark  green  branching  stems  are  most  con- 
spicuous in  moist  weather,  investing  the  trunks  oi 
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in  a  lemi-circular  elongation,  which  is  black  and 
aubmai^ined  with  a  lighter  colored  border. 

Body  somewhat  compressed,  especially-  near  the 
back ;  uniformly  oval. 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins  inserted  on  fleshy,  slightly 
extended  bases,  with  minute  scales  extending  upon  a 
portion  of  the  membranes  of  their  soft  rays.  CauAU 
fin  slightly  bilobed ;  lobes  equal,  their  bases  furnished 
with  scales  between  the  rays  for  one  fourth  of  their 
length.  Ventral  fins  horizontal,  reaching  beyond  the 
vent,  to  the  commencement  of  the  anal  fin.  Peroral 
fint  thin,  diaphanous,  extending  as  far  as  the  tip  of 
the  ventrals. 

Color.  Back  and  head  iridescent,  brown  and  pur- 
ple, blotched  with  spots  of  darker  brown ;  throat, 
sides,  and  belly  a  brilliant  golden  yellow.  Iri*  gOt- 
brown.  Pectoral  fins  fuscous  or  light  browa ;  the 
other  fins  pale  olive. 

Length  from  2  to  8  inches. 
D.  10-12;  C.  17;  A.  3-10;  V.  1-6;  P.  15. 
Habitat.    Tributaries  of  the  Ohio  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati,  particularly  the  Bank  Lick. 

Observations.  This  is  a  well-marked  and  distinct 
species,  at  once  recognised  by  its  color,  the  smallness 
of  the  mouth,  and  length  of  the  pectoral  fin,  as  well 
as  the  shape  and  color  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  operculum. 

P.  vulgari*.    Cuv.    The  Snn-Fish.     Roach.     Hai- 
lequin  Roach. 

PameH*  wtgoru.    Cot.  el  Vatenc.     Hiit.  NaL  d«*  PoiawiiM.     t,  m, 
p.  91.    pi.  49. 
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PnuHt  w^fsrif.    Cut.  et  Vmlano.    BiiL  Nat.  dM  Fmmom.    t  VII. 
p.  iC5. 
"  "  Richirdioii,    Fattna  Boreali-Amer.    p.  24.  Gg.  76. 

"  "  BtoKi.    Report  on  Ihe  FUhei  of  Huwchontla. 

p.n. 
«  '<  EirUand.    Repoit  on  theZoolog;  of  Ohio.  p.lOl. 

Lahrtu  turittit.    Liniueaa.     S;atenia  NstnrD.    Tartoo'i  TranilatioD. 
Vol.1,    p.  794. 
"        "  Shiw.    General  Zoology.     Vol.  IV.  '  p.  46^ 

"        "  Milcbell.    TranuctioDi  of  Lit.  et  PtuloMph.  Soo. 

N.  Y.    Vol.  I.  p.  403. 
IthtJttUt  oknia.    iUGoeique.    Icbtlijlogli  OtiiemiB.    p.  S9. 

Plate  XXVIII.     Pig.  2. 

Head  short,  obtuse  ;  cheeks  prominent.  Eyes 
large ;  iris  golden,  but  soon  changes  to  black  after 
the  fish  is  taken.  Lower  Up  projecting.  Jaws  set 
with  fine  teeth.  Opeiculum  terminates  in  a  black, 
flexible  appendage,  tipped  with  vermilion  on  its  lower 
edge,  and  with  blue  above. 

Body  compressed,  back  thinner  than  the  abdomen. 

Anterior  dorsal  fin  less  elevated  than  the  posterior. 

Pectoral  jin  extends  beyond  the  commencemeDt 
of  the  anal. 

Length  6  inches. 

D.  10- 11;  P.  16;  T.  1-5;  A.  3-10;  C.  22. 

Color.  Caudal  and  dorsal  fins  spotted  and,  barred 
with  black  and  verditer.  Back  deep  olive  and  black, 
sides  undulated  with  blue,  dotted  with  fuscous  or 
orange  and  olive.  Belly  yellow,  gilt,  or  bronZed. 
Head  bronzed  and  barred  with  blue. 

Hab.  Cleveland  harbour,  and  bayous  of  the 
Cuyahoga. 

Observations.  In  most  particulars  it  agrees  with 
Dt.  Mitchell's  description  of  the  Labrua  auritua  of 
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Anal  fin  with  2  Bpiooiis  and  9  soft  nyfl,  nearly 
reaches  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  color,  the  same  as  the 
dorsal,  but  more  bright  and  orange. 

Caudal  fin  18  rayed ;  bilobed ;  color,  the  same  as 
the  dorsal. 

Color,  brilliant,  but  evanescent,  and  fading  as  soon 
as  the  fish  is  taken  out  of  the  water.  Upper  part  of 
the  head  and  back  brown,  yellowish,  and  sometimes 
greenish.  Head,  jaws,  operculum,  and  sides  beauti- 
fully waved  and  spotted  with  verditer  blue.  Lips 
light  blue,  sides  golden  yellow,  belly  tinged  with 
orange. 

Length,  not  exceeding  3  inches. 

Hab.    Mahoning  river. 

Observations.  I  cannot  apply  the  description  of 
any  of  Rafinesque's  species  to  this  fish ;  nor  does 
either  of  the  seven  species  of  Pomotis,  described  by 
Valenciennes  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Hist. 
Nat.  des  Poissons,  agree  with  its  characteristics.  1 
do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  consider  it  an  unde- 
scribed  species.  Its  habits  are  peculiar,  and  its  mark- 
ings prominent.  The  preceding  species  always  seeks 
still  sluggish  water  for  its  resort ;  this  species  always 
makes  its  bed  on  the  margin  of  the  clearest  nmning 
streams,  on  a  pebbly  bottom.  The  size,  abo,  will 
distinguish  the  two. 

Aiuioc<ETE9.     Dumet. 

A.  concohr.    Kirtland.     The  Mud-Eel.    Blind-Eel. 

Plate  XXVn.     Fig.  1. 

Head  declivous,  coDvez  above  the  branchial  open- 
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ity  of  that  city ;  from  the  latter  the  drawing  was 
made. 

This  species  cannot  be  the  A.  bicoiar  of  Lesueur, 
for  he  describes  that  species  as  having  the  "  dortal 
fins  low,  separated,  the  second  united  with  the  caudal^ 
which  is  rounded ;  back  and  sides  reddish,"  iLC.  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  figure  of  this  qieciea, 
drawn,  engraved,  and  colored  by  that  author;  and 
the  characters  are  so  distinctly  different  from  the 
specimens  before  me,  that  I  beheve  I  am'warranted 
in  describing  the  latter  as  a  new  species. 

Fig.  a.     Full  size. 

Fig.  6.     View  of  the  Mouth. 

PiHEPHjucEs.    Raf 
P.  promelas.    Raf.     The  Black-headed  Plat-head. 

Pimtphalet  prtnulat.    lUGneique.    Ickthjologii  ObieoMi.    p>  63- 
"  "  Kirlluid.     Rep.  vn  Zoal.  of  Ohio.     p.  194. 

Plate  XXVII.     Fig.  3. 

Head  globose.  Snout  sloping,  broad,  truncate, 
with  soft  warts  in  front.  Mouth  small,  elliptical, 
transversal,  with  equal  circular  hard  lips.  Eyes 
round.     Irides  dusky. 

Body  full,  gibbous  on  the  back,  anterior  to  the 
dorsal  fin  ;  somewhat  compressed  on  the  sides.  Lat- 
eral line  fiexuous  at  its  base.    Scales  rather  large. 

Dorsal  fin  with  the  anterior  ray  sub-spinous,  stiff, 
elevated,  half  the  length  of  the  soft  tayt,  and  the 
posterior  soft  ray  equal  to  the  longest. 
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from  any  othei  of  our  fishes,  and  perhaps  these  char- 
acters warrant  Mr.  Rafinesque  in  setting  them  apart 
as  a  new  genus,  characterized  hy  the  "  Body  ob- 
long, thick,  and  scaly.  Vent  posterior,  nearer  to  the 
tail.  Head  scaleless,  fleshy  all  over,  even  over  the 
gill  covers,  rounded,  convex  above  and  short.  Mouth 
terminal,  small,  toothless,  with  hard  cartilaginous  lips. 
Opercule  double,  three  branchial  rays.  Nostrils  sim- 
ple. Dorsal  &a  opposite  the  abdominals,  with  the  first 
my  simple  and  cartilaginous.  Abdomind  fins  with 
eight  rays." 

CoBEGomrs.    Cuv. 

C.  albus.    Le  Sueur.    The  White-Fish  of  the  Lakes. 

Qmgtnau  attm.    Le  Bjenr.    Jounul  of  the  AcideiDj  of  Nataral 
Seienoei.    Vol.  I.    p.  232. 
"  "       RichirdTCii.    Faunn  B<n«&U-Aiiierioui&.    Fiihei. 

p.  IQ&ctSg. 
"  "        Kirtknd.    Report  on  the  Zoohsgj  of  Ohio.  p.  196. 

Plate  XXVIII.     Fig.  3. 

Head  triangular,  compressed,  smooth  ;  gill  covers 
diaphanous  ;  maxillaries  wide,  and  when  the  mouth 
is  expanding,  playing  upon  their  attachment  above  to 
the  vomer;  eyes  brilliant;  pupils  black;  irides  sil- 
very ;  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower ;  tip  of  the 
nose  slightly  recurved  and  obtuse. 

Body  compressed  laterally ;  form  varying  from 
age,  sex,  and  condition  ;  slightly  gibbous  behind  the 
head ;   rectilinear  between   the   dorsal   and   adipose 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins,  quadrangular. 

VOL,  III. KO.  IV.  61 
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of  Natural  Sciences,"  Vol.  I.,  is  easentially  coirect, 
except  ia  the  form  of  the  head  and  nose,  which  he 
has  but  badly  represented. 

AjnA.     Lin. 

C.  calva.   L.     The  D(^-Fiah  of  Lake  Erie. 

.4iatacalBa.    Turton'i  Linnsni.     Vol.1,    p.  838. 

"        "        SIuw'b  atmni  Z00I0E7.    Vol.  V.    p.  9. 

"        "        Cut.    Griffith's  Tranilation.    Vol.  X.    p.  447. 
Aiiia  ouUieaada.    Richudaoa.    Fauna  Boredi-AineriouM.    p.  S36. 

Plate  XXIX.     Fig.  1. 

Head  cylindric-conical,  rather  abropt  anteriorly, 
soUd,  rngose  ;  sutures  prominent ;  upper  jaw  slightly 
jvojecting.  Nostrils  small,  circular,  a  cirrus  before 
each.  Jaws  margined  with  strong,  prominent,  flat- 
tish  teeth,  armed  within  with  numerous  erect  smaller 
teeth,  which  also  cover  the  palate.  Eyes  small, 
circular. 

Body  cylindrical  anteriorly,  compressed  towards 
the  caudal  fin.  Scales  subcircular,  flat,  depressed 
somewhat  in  their  centres.  Medial  Une  slightly 
curved. 

Color.  Back  of  head  bluish  black  ;  sides  obscure- 
ly maculated  in  some  specimens  with  olive  spots ; 
mider  surface  white. 

The  base  of  the  caudal  fin  obUque  ;  a  black  spot 
at  its  upper  edge. 

length  from  18  inches  to  2  feet. 

D.48;  P.  IT";  V.G;  A.  9;  0.32. 

Bab.    Lake  Srie. 
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Observations.  The  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  is 
anned  with  two  elongated  bony  plates ;  which  an 
adapted  to  the  bony  armature  of  the  branchial  tayi 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  fish  to  grind  to 
pieces  its  food.  The  alimentary  canal  from  the  ph^ 
rynz  to  the  vent  does  not  exceed  the  whole  length 
of  the  fish  itself.  Its  nautory  bladder  is  cellular,  hke 
the  lung  of  a  reptile.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I  dis- 
sected,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  number  of  craw- 
fish. Richardson,  in  the  "  Fauna  Boreaii-Ameriea- 
na,"  describes  a  species  taken  in  Lake  Huron,  which 
he  calls  A.  ocellicauda.  This  northern  species  I  be- 
lieve to  be  specifically  identical  with  the  A.  calva,  as 
his  description  agrees  with  the  description  of  that 
fish  ;  and  I  have  traced  its  residence  in  all  the  waters 
from  Lake  Erie,  south  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  the  waters  of  South  Carolina,  whence  LinoKiu 
obtained  his  specimen. 

Centbabchus.     Cut. 

C  hexacanthus.      Valenciennes.      The    Rock-Fish. 
Grass-Bass. 

Catitrardmi  kaaeaaliui.    Vtlene.    Hut.  Ntt.  dei  PoiMona.     L  7. 

p.  456.  pi.  4^. 
CowtWiu  mgro-maenlatiu.    Le  Sneni-    Hiat.   Nit  im    Vaaaoum. 

t.  111.  p.  88. 
CkUa  BtOTtria.    Kirtland.    Rep.  on  the  Zool.  of  Ohio.    p.  191. 

Plate  XXIX.    Fig.  2. 

Head  small,  depressed  between  the  eyes,  com- 
pressed laterally.    Jaws  armed  on  their  edges  with  a 
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low  of  minute  teeth  ;  lotcer  jaw  the  loogei,  project- 
iQg.  Operculum  and  preoperculum  scaly,  the  latter 
serrated  on  the  posterior  angle  and  lower  edge.  Iri- 
des  golden  yellow. 

Body  flattened  on  its  sides ;  back  very  little  thick- 
er than  the  abdomen,  gibbous  before  the  dorsal  fins, 
especially  in  the  older  specimens.  Lateral  line  fol- 
lowing the  curvature  of  the  back. 

Dorsal  fin  prominent ;  the  first  spinous  ray  short, 
the  two  last  equal,  but  not  equal  to  the  longest  of  the 
soft  rays. 

Pectoral  fins  delicate,  pellucid,  extending  beyond 
the  abdominal,  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal. 

Ventral  fins  reaching  beyond  the  commencement 
of  the  anal ;  their  last  soft  ray  connected  at  its  top 
with  the  abdomen  by  a  reflected  membrane. 

Anal  fin  prominent,  extending  backwards  beyond 
the  dorsal. 

Caudal  fin  large,  bilobed  or  limated. 

Color.  Forehead  and  back  maculated  and  varie- 
gated with  dusky  spots  on  a  ground  of  sea-^reeD  j 
similar  spots  extend  downwards  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  in  irregular  bands,  on  a  ground  color  of 
light  green  or  yellow  ;  sides  of  the  head  and  body 
silvery  and  iridescent ;  below  of  a  delicate  white. 
Dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  6ns  barred  with  series  of 
irregular  dusky  spots,  more  distinct  in  old  than  in 
young  specimens.  Pectoral  and  ventral  fins  ferru- 
ginous or  yellowish. 

Length  6  to  12  inches. 

D.  6-15;  P.  12;  V.  1-6;  A.6-19;  C.  17|. 


opportuuity  to  determine.  1  made  tbe  annexed 
drawing  from  one  eight  inches  in  length,  obtained  in 
the  Cincinnati  market,  and  the  rays  were  counted 
with  accuracy. 

In  my  "  Report  on  the  Zooli^y  of  Ohio,"  I  in- 
cluded it  under  the  name  Ctchla  Storeria,  supposing 
it  to  be  an  undescrtbed  species.  Dr.  Storer  has  since 
informed  me  that  Cuvier  had  previoasly  described  it 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Htstoire  Natureile  de$ 
Poissona,"  from  specimens  taken  by  Le  Sueur  in  the 
Rirer  Wabash,  and  sent  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Cant/iarug  nigro-maeulatus.  It  was  supposed,  at 
the  time  it  was  described,  to  be  identical  with  the 
Labrus  sparoides,  Lac^pede ;  and,  consequently,  in 
the  volume  referred  to,  it  is  called  Centrarchxu  spa- 
Ttndea.  Subsequently,  Valenciennes,  in  the  aaventh 
volume  of  the  "  Htstoire  Naturelle  des  Pomona," 
applied  the  specific  name  of  hexacanthus. 

This  species  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  pan-fish  by 
epicures.  It  is  known  in  the  market  of  Cincinnati 
by  the  name  of  the  Bank  Lick  Baas,  being  taken  in 
the  Dank  Lick  run,  five  miles  from  the  city  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  At  Cleveland,  it  is  called  the 
Qrasa  Bass  from  the  circumstance  that  it  usually 
harbours  among  the  weeds  and  grass  tliat  spring  up 
in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river.  In  other  places  it  is  called  Rock  Baas. 
It  bites  readily  at  a  baited  hook. 
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ART.  XVIII.  —  RESULTS  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
SHELLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  THEIR  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.  By  Auqditds  A.  Gould, 
H.  D.    (Rnd  February  3d,  ld4I.) 

Since  the  commenceineiit  of  the  Taiious  geologi- 
cal surveys  of  the  several  States,  which  began  with 
Massachusetts,  under  a  legislative  resolve  dated  June 
5th,  1830,  and  which  have  since  been  ordered  by  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union,  Natural  Science  may 
be  said  to  have  received  its  first  permanent  footing  in 
America.  A  new  order  of  men  has  been  called  into 
action,  who  have  been  recognised,  and  in  some  mea»- 
ure  patronized,  by  legislative  enactments.  It  is  now 
no  longer  a  species  of  outlawry  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Naturalist ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that,  in- 
stead of  (he  few,  who,  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
have  become  proficient  in  Natural  History,  there  will 
henceforth  be  many,  who  will  obtain  an  honorable 
place  among  scientific  men,  such  as  the  nations  of 
the  old  world  delight  to  honor. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  surveys,  above  al- 
luded to,  have  been  carried  on,  each  State  providing 
for  its  own  territorial  limits,  one  peculiar  advantage 
will  arise.  We  shall  have  not  only  a  careful  enu- 
meration and  examination  of  the  animals  of  all  the 
United  States,  much  more  than  would  be  likely  to 
result  from  the  labors  of  any  body  of  men  appointed 
by  national  authority,  but  we  shall  pretty  acctirately 
find  the  geographical  limits  of  every  species. 

Having  been  appointed,  as  one  of  the  Commission- 
era  fi»  the  Zoologicttl  Surrey  ol  Alagsachuaetts,  to 
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examine  the  invertebrate  animals,  with  the  exc^ 
Uon  of  iDsects,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  give 
some  notices  of  the  history  of  conchology  io  this 
State,  and  the  results  of  my  observatioDS  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  shells  within  iu 
limits. 

The  extensive  commercial  adventures  which  have 
been  so  long  carried  on  from  Massachusetts  with 
China,  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  the  West  lodies, 
and  more  especially  the  whale-fisheries,  have  given 
the  principal  sea-potts  advantages  for  making  collec- 
tions of  foreign  shells,  which  have  not  been  enjoyed 
by  other  larger  cities.  The  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  the  "  East  India  Marine  Society,"  at  Salem,  was 
the  fruit  of  this  foreign  trade.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent  and  much  notoriety,  but  it  was  made  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  rather  than  for  scientific  purposes.  It 
afforded  materials  for  study  to  its  Curator,  Dr.  Seth 
Bass,  by  whom  it  was  scientifically  arranged,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  began  to  collect  a  private  cabinet, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in  New  England. 

The  "  Linnean  Society,"  which  fiourished  about 
twenty-five  years  since,  also  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  shells.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only 
concholf^ist  in  that  society,  was  the  Hon.  Francis  C. 
Gray. 

Dr.  T.  Wm.  Harris  collected  shells  with  other 
objects  of  natural  history;  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer 
began  early  to  gather  the  shells  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  and  to  these  two  gentle- 
men Mr.  Say  was  indebted  for  most  of  the  shells  of 
this  region,  which  he  described.     In  addition  (o 
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these,  the  following  persons  may  be  mentioned,  as 
constituting  nearly  the  whole  corps  of  conchologisis 
io  Massachnsetts,  previous  to  the  year  1830.  The 
late  Dc.  John  Dixwell  and  Simon  E.  Greene,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Swift  and  Mrs.  Barnard  of  Nantucket, 
Thomas  A.  Greene,  Esq.,  and  MtE.  Coffin  of  New 
Bedford,  Mr.  J.  M.  Earle  of  Worcester,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Yale  of  Holmes's  Hole,  and  Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  whose  collection  was,  at  that  time,  superior 
to  all  the  others,  comprising  nearly  2000  species,  and 
formed,  by  his  donation,  the  basis  of  the  collection 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Sioce 
that  time,  the  number  of  those  who  have  engaged  in 
the  study  of  coochology  has  rapidly  increased. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  legislature,  dated  February  3, 
1831,  the  geological  surveyor  was  directed  to  cause 
a  list  of  the  zoological  productions  of  the  State  to  be 
appended  to  his  Report  then  in  preparation,  anil 
which  was  printed  in  March,  1832.  Previous  to  this, 
QO  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  the  Fauna  of  the 
State,  and  there  was  no  one  person,  who  could  have 
told,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  native 
animals  of  Massachusetts.  Lists  of  the  shells  were 
furnished  for  this  Report,  by  Col.  J.  G.  Totlen,  then 
residing  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  T.  A.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Earle  of  Worcester,  who  had 
given  special  attention  to  the  conchology  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  Their  united  Catalogues  gave,  in 
all,  126  species. 

When  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Geological  Re- 
port "  was  about  to  be  printed,  in  1835,  a  committee 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  utider- 


A  still  further  resolre  in  June,  1837,  for  the  con- 
tinuatioa  of  the  geological  and  zoological  sarrej  of 
the  State,  by  which  the  different  departments  wen 
allotted  to  distinct  Commissioners,  gave  opportnnity 
for  a  still  more  accurate  determiaatioD  and  enumera- 
tion of  our  Fauna.  In  conchologjr,  the  explofalions 
of  Doctors  Storer,  Yale,  Bass,  Forsyth,  and  Prescott, 
and  Messrs.  Bioney,  Couthouy,  Adama,  Whittemote, 
Greene,  Tuckerman,  and  Col.  Totten,  had  afforded 
materials  for  rendering  cur  list  of  shells  much  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  it  could  previously  have 
been.  The  Report  on  the  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and 
Radiata,  is  just  now  from  the  press,  and  affords  the 
following  results,  as  to  the  testaceous  MoUusca- 

The  whole  number  of  species  ia  274 ;  which  is 
an  addition  of  100  to  the  list  of  1836,  and  of  148 
to  that  of  1832,  or  more  than  doubling  the  number. 
Of  these  there  belong  to  the  class  Annelida  6  spe- 
cies ;  to  Cirripedes  12  ;  Conchifera  97  ;  Brachiopoda 
2;  Gasteropoda  154.  Twenty-nine  speclea  beloog 
to  the  land,  42  to  fresh  water,  and  203  are  marine. 
With  these  we  might  mention  nine  species  of  naked 
Mollusca,  two  of  which  are  terrestrial,  and  seven 
marine.  Several  genera,  not  previously  observed, 
have  been  discovered.  Such  are  Panop«a,  Anatina, 
Thracia,  Osteodesma,  Mont  acuta,  Eellia,  Lucina, 
Terebratula,  DentaLium,   Cemoria,  Bulimus,    S^- 
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retus,  Tornatella,  Skenea,  Janthioa,  Turritella, 
Scalaria,  Odoatomia,  Cancellaria,  Pleurotoma,  Ko»- 
tellaiJa,  and  Trichotropis.  The  number  of  species 
added  to  some  of  the  genera  is  remarkable.  Thus, 
there  have  been  added  to  Nucula  6,  to  Chiton  5,  to 
Bulla  6,  to  Margarita  4,  to  Cerithium  4,  and  to 
Pleurotoma  3  species.  Seventy  species  have  been 
diBcovered  and  described  as  new,  within  the  last  fire 
years  ;  while,  on  the  other  haad,  more  than  twenty 
species  which  had  been  described  as  aew,  by  diSei- 
ent  writers,  have  been  proved  to  be  well  known, 
and  previously  described,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

They  are  distributed  under  the  following  genera, 
namely  ;  Pectinaria  1,  Spirorbis  3,  Serpula  1,  Coron- 
ula  1,  Balanus  6,  Anatifa  3,  Cineras  1,  Otion  1,  Te- 
redo 1,  Pholas  2,  Solen  1,  Solecurtus  2,  Machiera  2, 
Solemya  2,  Panopcea  1,  Glycymeris  1,  Mya  2,  Cob 
bula  1,  Pandora  1,  Osteodesma  1,  Anatina  1,  Cochlo- 
desma  1,  Thracia  1,  Mactra  3,  Cumingia  1,  Mesodes- 
ma  2,  Montacuta  1,  Kellia  1,  Sazicava  1,  Petricola  2, 
Sangiiinolaria  2,  Tellina  2,  Lucina  3,  Cyclas  4,  As- 
tarte  5,  Cyprina  1,  Cytherea  1,  Venus  4,  Cardium  4, 
Cardita  1,  Area  2,  Nucula  8,  Unio  5,  Alasmodon  3, 
Anodon  3,  Mytilus  2,  Modiola  7,  Pecten  3,  Ostriea  2, 
Anomia,  2,  Terebratula  2,  Chiton  6,  Patella  1,  Lot- 
tia  2,  Dentalium  1,  Cemoria  1,  Crepidula  4,  Bulla  9, 
Hflliz  16,  Pupa  7,  Bulimus  1,  Succinea  3,  Auricula  2, 
Planorbis  II,  Physa  3,  Limnxa  6,  Ancylus  2,  Tal- 
vata  2,  Paludina  1,  Amnicola  1,  Natica  8,  Janthina  1, 
Velutina  2,  Sigaretus  1,  Tornatella  I,  Yermetus  1, 
Skenea  1,  Scalaria  4,  Margarita  5,  Littorina  3,  Ia- 
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cuna  2,  Cingula  2,  Turritella  2,  Pyramis  1,  Odosto- 
mia  5,  Cerithium  5,  Pleurotoma  3,  Cancellaria  1, 
Fusus  10,  Pyrula2,  Ranella^l,  Rostellaria  1,  Tricho- 
tropis  1,  Purpura  1,  Buccinum  9,  Columbella  1,  Spi- 
rula  1. 

At  least  seventy  of  our  marine  species  are  also 
found  on  the  transatlantic  shores,  and  a  few  terres- 
trial species  are  also  found  on  both  continents.     Of 
these  last  may  be  mentioned/fe/tj:  aspersa,  hartensiSf 
cellaria,  pnlchclla,   perhaps   lucida,    and     Bulimus 
lubricus.     There  are  several  other  shells  which,  if 
not  the  same,  are  very  closely  allied  ;  such  as  Suc- 
cinea,  and  some  of  the  species  of  Limneea  and  Plan^ 
orbis,     Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Report  to  the   British  As- 
sociation, in  1839,  puts  down  Limncea  palusiris  and 
stagnalis,  as  American  species,  alluding  probably  to 
our  L.  appressa  and  L.  elodes.     I  will  not  pretend  to 
^spute  this,  because  their  similarity  is  great,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  them  either  identical 
or  distinct.     It  appears  to  me  that  they  present  dif- 
ferences which  are  at  once  perceived,  if  they  cannot 
be  plainly  described,  so  that  any  one  might  readily 
separate  them  from  each  other. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  transportation 
and  subsequent  propagation  of  the  terrestrial  species 
from  one  continent  or  island  to  another.  This  is 
well  known  to  be  the  case  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Forbes,  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  gives  numer- 
ous examples  of  it,  and  in  some  instances  gives  us 
the  historical  period  and  manner  of  the  transfer. 
This,  we  know,  is  the  history  of  Helix  asperm^ 
hortensisy  and  cellaria  in  this  country, —  shells  which 
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commerce  haa  introduced  and  which  hare  not  yet 
travelled  away  from  the  sea'shore.  Helix  variabiUa 
and  pisana,  and  Bulimus  acutus,  however,  which 
Mr.  Forbes  also  sets  down  as  introduced  to  this 
continent,  hare  not  yet  been  found,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  while  he  does  not  mention  Bulimia 
decollatus,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Atasmodon  margaritifera  and  A.  or- 
eaata,  are  also  regarded  by  many  as  identical.  But 
all  the  specimens  of  the  fonner  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  differ  very  essentially  from 
any  specimens  of  our  shell  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  any  fresh  water 
mollnsk  is  commou  to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Animals  living  on  territories  widely  separated  by  salt 
water,  are  always  found  to  be  different,  unless  the 
means  of  intercommunication  are  obvious,  or  at  least 
possible.  They  appear  to  have  been  created  distincte 
and  ever  to  remain  so,  unless  mingled  by  design  or 
accidental  transfer. 

About  twenty  of  the  larger  species  may  be  regard- 
ed as  intermediate  between  the  two  continents,  as 
they  are  most  abundantly  found  about  Newfound- 
land and  the  Grand  Banks,  where  they  are  an  abun- 
dant source  of  food  to  the  fish  which  are  caught 
there. 

Several  other  species  have  been  found  in  other 
Sutes  on  the  immediate  borders  of  this  State,  which 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  found  within  its  limits  ere 
long. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  sheila  is  a  subject 
which  is  daily  gaining  additional  interest,  and  assum- 
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ing  c^  more  and  more  practical  aspect.  It  is  pursued 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  value  which  fossil  cozh 
chology  may  have  in  determining  the  age  and  nature 
of  geological  formations.  Various  causes  are  found 
to  modify  the  distribution  of  shells,  such  as  latitude, 
altitude,  inclination  of  the  surface,  the  character  of 
the  rocks,  &c.  On  limestone  formations  snails  are 
usually  abundant,  while  they  are  rarely  found  in 
granite  regions.  The  Limnsea  is  most  abundant  in 
the  streams  of  colder  regions,  and  Melania  takes  its 
place  in  warmer  climates. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  State,  and  its  lim- 
ited territory,  furnish  little  room  for  variety  from 
these  causes ;  yet  a  few  peculiarities  in  distribution 
may  be  noticed  even  here.  Helix  hortensis  is  as  yet 
confined  to  some  limited  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  as  the 
extremities  of  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod;  while 
JI.  tridentata^  hirsuta,  and  monodon,  are  only  found 
w  the  interior  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 
Of  the  fresh  water  mussels,  we  find  Unto  comptana' 
tus,  rcuiiatusj  and  probably  nasntuSj  in  every  region. 
U.  cariosus  is  only  found  in  the  Connecticut  and  its 
tributaries,  and  in  ponds  in  Plymouth.  Anodon  im* 
plicata  is  perhaps  entirely  limited,  in  this  State,  to 
ponds  in  Essex  and  Middlesex  counties ;  and  A.  un- 
dulata  to  the  Blackstone  and  its  tributaries.  The 
region  of  the  sea  is  said  to  favor  the  developement 
of  some  species  of  land  shells ;  and  special  mention 
is  made  of  Bulimus  lubricus.  If  I  may  judge  from 
a  single  observation,  this  remark  will  hold  good  with 
us.  I  have  seen  the  fallen  leaves  all  over  Oak  Island, 
a  small  wooded  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelaea  Beach, 
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80  covered  with  this  shell,  that  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  might  be  taken  up  on  a  single  leaf.  I  have 
observed  it  in  only  a  few  other  situations,  where  it 
occurs  solitary. 

The  distribution  of  the  marine  shells  is  more  woi^ 
thy  of  notice.  There  is  a  peculiarity  io  the  topc^- 
raphy  of  Massachusetts,  which  causes  as  remarka- 
ble a  modification  in  the  distribution  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  as  can  be  anywhere  shown  within  the  same 
hmits.  I  refer  to  what  is  well  called  the  right  arm 
of  our  Commonwealth,  Cape  Cod.  This  neck  of 
land,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  in  a  curved  di-* 
rection,  a  distance  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  it 
nowhere  more  than  about  twenty  mites  wide,  has 
hitherto  proved  an  efficient  barrier  to  the  migration 
of  many  genera  and  species.  Many  whole  genera 
do  not  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  this  limit. 
Thus,  no  species  of  Panoptea,  Glycymeris,  Cyprina., 
Terebratula,  Cemoria,  Cancellaria,  Rostellaria,  or 
Trichotropis  has  yet  been  found  to  the  south  of  the 
extreme  point  of  Capo  Cod ;  while  Corbula,  Cochlo- 
desma,  Cumingia,  Montacuta,  Tomatella,  Cerithium, 
Ranella,  and  Pyrula  do  not  pass  to  ihe  north  of  it. 
Of  the  203  marine  species,  81  do  not  pass  to  the 
south,  and  30  have  not  been  found  to  the  north  of 
the  Cape,  though  many  of  them  approacli  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  remaining  98 
species  take  a  wider  range,  and  are  fonnd  on  both 
sides.  It  is  probable  that  future  observations  will 
reduce  the  number  of  the  limited  species  somewhat, 
but  still  the  numbers  will  be  so  large  as  to  exhibit  a 
most  remarkable  limitation. 
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Massachusetts  may  almost  be  said  to  be  destitute 
of  fossil  shells.  None  have  been  found  which  do 
not  also  exist  in  a  recent  state  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. It  is  true  that  at  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Yiae- 
yard,  the  most  fertile  locality  for  fossil  remains  in  the 
State,  they  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  many  feet 
above  the  ocean  ;  and  they  are  also  found  buried 
many  feet  below  the  diluvial  sands  of  Nantucket, 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Still,  they  are  the  recent 
shells  of  the  vicinity,  hardly  yet  fossilized,  few  in 
number,  and  seeming  to  have  been  buried  at  no  very 
distant  period.  In  the  interior,  we  find  in  the  sedi- 
ment of  ponds,  especially  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pittsfield,  myriads  of  the  species  of  Planorbis, 
Limnaea,  Physa,  and  Cyclas  now  living  in  the  same 
waters,  which  are  forming  beds  of  marl  there.  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  Professor  Adams  dis- 
covered a  bed  of  the  shells  of  Photon  costata^  a  spe- 
cies which  is  now  extinct  here,  and  is  not  found 
living  within  12  or  1500  miles.  Yet,  from  the  va- 
rious ages  of  the  specimens  and  their  integrity  in 
their  most  delicate  portions,  it  is  evident  that  they 
once  lived  where  they  are  now  found,  and  that  they 
have,  from  some  cause,  become  entirely  extinct 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  catastrophe. 
It  is  well  attested,  that  native  oysters  were  abundant 
within  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  previous  to  about 
the  year  1780,  when  they  were  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  immense  beds  of  shells  still  remain  to  attest  the 
fact.  It  is  said  that  the  cause  of  their  death  was 
what  is  called  a  ground  frost,  that  is,  a  degree  of  cold 
60  great  as  to  coat  the  bed  of  the  sea,  where  the  oys- 
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ters  lay,  with  ice,  thus  cutting  oflf  from  them  the 
power  of  respiration.  This  is  especially  evident  at 
Wellfleet,  the  town  whence  the  Boston  market  is 
now  chiefly  supplied  with  oysters,  but  all  of  which 
are  first  transported  and  planted  there  from  more 
southern  waters. 

Another  curious  fact  which  may  be  interesting  to 
the  geologist,  has  been  observed  at  Lowell.  In  dig- 
ging away  a  sand-bank,  not  far  above  the  junction  of 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers,  which  has  not  been 
known  to  undergo  any  alteration  within  the  memory 
of  man,  there  were  found,  at  some  30  feet  below  the 
surface,  some  vegetable  and  animal  remains.  They 
consisted  of  the  branches,  leaves,  cones,  and  acorns 
of  pines  and  oaks,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation, 
and  of  Unios,  apparently  perfect.  But  on  examina- 
tion, the  earthy  matter  was  found  to  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, nothing  remaining  but  the  epidermis,  which 
was  so  entire  in  its  minutest  details,  that  the  species 
were  as  readily  made  out,  as  if  just  from  the  water. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other  fact,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate,  how  accident,  design,  or  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature  may  present  us  fossils  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  living  animals  of  the  same  species. 
The  Western  Avenue,  or  Mill  Dam,  was  built  from 
Boston  across  a  broad  basin  to  the  westward  of  the 
city,  by  which  the  water  is  excluded  from  the  region 
between  Boston  and  Roxbury.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  this  was  done,  and  much  of  the 
land  has  already  been  built  upon.  Throughout  this 
whole  region,  there  is  a  stratum  of  shells,  such  as  in- 
habit the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  MiU  Dam, 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 
Tbk  Society  shatl  be   called   the  Bostok  Socibtt   or 
Natdrai.  HisTosr. 

ARTICLE  n. 
It  shall  coDsist  of  Membere,  Corresponding  and  Hon* 
oraiy  Members,  sod  Patrons. 

ARTICLE  m. 
Members  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  after  having  been 
nominated  at  the  meeting  immediately  preceding  that  on 
which  the  ballot  is  taken:  the  aiGrmalive  votee  of  tkree 
fourth*  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necesBary  to  a 
choice.  Corresponding  and  Honorary  members  shall  be 
elected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  their  nomination  shall  pro- 
ceed from  the  Council.  Any  peraon  who  shall  contribute 
at  one  ume,to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  dolkra,  shall  be  a  Patron. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Members  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  to  bold  office,  nr 

to  transact  busineas :    Corm^KNidiiig  tod  Honorary  Hem- 
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bers  and  Patrons,  may  attend  the  meetings,  and   take  part 
in  the  scientific  discussions  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a  President ;  two 
Vice-Presidents,  first  and  second;  a  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary; a  Recording  Secretary  and  Clerk  ;  a  Treasurer;  a 
Librarian;  eight  Curators,  and  a  Cabinet  Keeper, —  who, 
together,  shall  form  a  Board,  for  the  management  of  the 
concerns  of  the  institution,  and  be  called  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  votes 
shall  be  sufficient  for  a  choice. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

By-laws  for  the  more  particular  regulation  of  the  Society, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  made. 


ARTICLE  Vin. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  in  any  of 
the  preceding  articles,  by  a  vote  to  that  efiect,  of  three 
fourths  of  the  members :  but  the  article  which  immediately 
follows  this,  shall  be  unalterable. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  consent  of  every  member  shall  be  necessary,  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  a  dissolution,  the 
property  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  distributed  among  the 
members,  but  donors  may  claim  and  receive  such  donations 
as  they  have  made  to  the  museum,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  given  to  some  public  institution,  on  such  conditions  as 
may  then  be  agreed  on ;  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
such  conditions,  shall  be  secured  by  bonds  with  sufficient 
penalties  for  the  non-fulfilment  thereof. 


SECTION  I. 
OF   HBHBEB8. 

Art,  1.  Every  penoD  who  shall  have  been  elected  a 
member  of  thia  Society,  shall  subscribe  an  obligatioQ,  prom- 
isiog  to  confoTm  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  thereof,and 
shall  pay  into  the  treasury  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars. 
He  shall  possess  none  of  the  rights  of  membership)  nor 
shall  his  name  be  borne  upon  the  roll  of  memben  until  the 
said  fee  shall  have  been  paid.  Any  person  of  respectable 
character  and  attainments,  reading  in  the  ci^  of  Boston, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourbooil,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society. 

Akt.  2.  Corresponding  and  Honorary  members  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  or  other  contribu- 
tion. Corresponding  members  shall  consist  of  persons  not 
resident  in  the  city,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  or  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  Honorary  members  shall  be  selected  from 
persons  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  science,  on  whom 
the  Society  may  wish  to  confer  a  compliment  of  respecL 

Akt.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  unsuccessful  candidates 
for  admission,  shall  not  be  again  proposed  as  members  tmtil 
after  one  year. 

Aar.  4.  Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
by  giving  written  notice  of  his  intention,  and  paying  all 
arrearages  due  from  him.  A  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  member  to  pay  any  due  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
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flhall  be  considered  an  intimation  of  a  wish  to  withdnw 
from  the  Society.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  TVessa- 
rer  to  report  the  names  of  such  delinquent  members  yesrij 
to  the  Council,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, who  shall  thereupon  order  their  names  to  be  stricken 
fiom  the  rolls. 

Art.  5.  Members  may  be  expelled  from  the  Society,  by 
a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  present,  at  a  meet- 
ing specially  called  for  that  purpose,  by  a  notice  given  st 
least  one  month  previous. 


SECTION  U. 

OF  OFFICERS  AND  TBBIR  DUTIBS. 

Art.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Council ;  shall  preserve  order,  regulate 
debates,  and  announce  donations  and  other  interesting  inform 
mation. 

Art.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
President,  in  his  absence. 

Art.  3.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  keep  a  record  thereof; 
acknowledge  all  donations ;  notify  corresponding  membere 
of  their  election,  and  receive  and  read  to  the  Socie^  all 
communications  on  scientific  subjects  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

Art.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall  take 
and  preserve  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Council,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose ; 
shall  have  the  charge  of  the  papers  and  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  and  of  their  common  seal ;  shall  notify 
members  of  their  election,  and  committees  of  their  ap* 
pointment,  and  shall  call  meetings  when  directed  by  the 
President 

Art.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  except  their  Libraiy  and 
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Haaeatn ;  ahall  cotlect  sH  fees  and  aneeniMntB,  utd  receivo 
any  donatuHU  in  money  which  may  be  made  to  it ;  shall 
pay  all  accounts  agunst  the  Society,  when  the  same  ara 
approved  by  a  vote  of  the  Cotincil ;  shall  keep  a  comet 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  and  shall  at  each  anmial  meeting,  and  at 
other  times  when  required  by  the  Council,  make  a  detailed 
nport  of  the  same. 

Akt.  6.  The  Librarian  shall  have  control  of  the  books 
bringing  to  the  Society,  or  deposited  for  their  use;  be 
shall  make  a  correct  catalogue  of  them,  and  keep  a  record 
of  such  as  are  taken  from  the  Library  by  the  members ; 
■hall  permit  the  use  of  the  Library  to  members  and  others, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  tin>e  be  adopt- 
ed,  and  shall  annually  report  the  condition  of  the  Library. 

Art.  7.  The  Curatora  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Museum.  They  shall,  within  six  weeks  after  a  do- 
nation la  made,  deposit  such  donation  in  thdr  particular 
Cabinets.  Each  Curator  shall  have  his  particular  depart- 
ment allotted  to  him  at  the  lime  of  his  election.  The  Cu- 
rator having  charge  of  any  division  of  the  collectk>n,  shall 
keep  the  keys  thereof;  shall  arrange  the  specimens  aAer 
some  approved  system,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  label 
them  with  the  names  they  bear  in  such  system.  He  shall 
keep  a  correct  catalogue  of  articles  in  his  care,  and  shall 
be  alone  authorized  to  select  duplicate  specimens  from  the 
Cabinet,  and  elTect  exchanges.  He  may  select  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  a  peraon  to  asnst  him 
in  arranging  and  labelling  the  specimens.  The  Curators 
shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Society,  concerning  the  Museum,  the  state  of  the  different 
collections,  the  additions  made  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  deficiencies  which  exist. 

Abt.  8.  The  Cabinet  Keeper  shall  have  the  general 
charge  of  the  room  or  looias  beloogiog  to  the  Socie^ ;  ahal) 


tbe  meetings  of  ihe  Society,  for  lectures,  aad  for  the  Mine- 
iim  :  they  shall  select  the  Bubjects  of  the  lecturaB,  regulate 
tbe  order  in  which  they  shall  be  giTeD,and  determine  oo 
what  terms  the  public  may  be  admitted  to  them  ;  appoint 
Lecturers,  and  fix  their  compensation ;  authorize  tlie  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  increase  of  the  Library  and 
Museum, and  desigmite  the  books  which  shall  be  purchased; 
and  do  any  other  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  By-lawa,  which  they  may  think  oecesMiy  to  tbe  coQ- 
tinuatirai  and  aucceas  of  the  Society. 

SECTION  III. 
OF  ASEBSSUGNTS. 

AaT.  1.  Every  member  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  during  tbe  six 
months  preceding  the  first  of  October  in  each  ^ar,  or  dur- 
ing any  part  of  said  term,  shall  be  subject  to  an  annna] 
assessment  of  three  dollars,  payable  on  that  day ;  Provided, 
that  no  assessment  shall  be  required  of  any  member  during 
the  six  months  succeeding  his  election. 

Akt.  S.  Any  member  who  shall  pay  into  tbe  treasury 
at  one  time,  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  annual  assessmenls. 

Art.  3.  Whenever  a  member  of  this  Society  shall  be- 
come acquaioted  wilha  young  man  of  good  moral  character, 
who  is  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  from  a  pure  love  of 
Natural  Science,  and  shall  be  aware  of  his  inability  to  be- 
come a  member  should  an  initiation  or  assessment  fee  be 
demanded, — he  shall  be  allowed  to  nominate  tbo  Kudtodi- 
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Tidiul  ia  the  anal  way,  ^ring  bn  feeliof^  by  making  no 
reference  to  his  situation.  But  In  can  of  his  election,  he 
shall  state  his  situattoo  to  the  Treasurer,  and  pledge  the  hon- 
«  of  the  individual  elected,  that  all  the  fees  which  would 
Drdinarily  be  deoiaiided,  shall  be  promptly  paid,  except  ar- 
rears, whenever  his  aituation  will  allow  ;  and  the  Treasurer 
shall  make  known  his  circumstances  to  no  one  save  his  sue- 
ceaaor,  who  shall  as  carefully  guard  his  feelings. 


OF  THB  L1BRAKT. 

Akt.  1.  The  Library  shall  consist  of  works  on  Natural 
History,  and  other  subjects  connected  therewith. 

Akt.  3.  The  selection  of  Books  to  he  purchased  for  the 
Library,  shall  be  made  by  the  Council ;  but  for  the  present, 
su^  books  ooly  shall  he  purchased,  as  are  not  found  in 
other  public  Libraries  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Art.  3.  Members  may  deposit  books  in  the  Library  for 
the  use  of  the  society ;  but  such  books  shall  not  be  taken 
ftom  the  Library-room,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 

Abt.  4.  The  Society  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  careful  usage  of  books  deposited,  and  shall 
reoorapeose  the  owners  for  any  damage  which  may  occur 
to  them,  while  in  the  Socie^'s  keeping. 

Akt.  ft.  Books  owned  by  the  Society  may  be  taken 
from  the  Library  by  membera,  upon  signing  a  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  prominng  to  make  good  any  damage  which 
may  he  sustained  when  in  their  possession,  and  to  replace 
the  same  if  lost. 

Akt.  6.  The  Council  may  prohil»t  valuable  and  rare 
btxAu  from  circuIatifHi. 

Akt.  7.  Books  shall  not  be  kept  from  the  Library  more 
than  one  calendar  month  by  the  same  person. 
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delinquency  by  the  Libmriaa. 

Abt.  10.  The  Council  may  extend  the  use  of  the  Libra- 
ry to  other  persona  than  members. 

SECTION  V. 
OF  THE  HDSEOll. 

Abt.  1.  The  Museum  shall  consist  of  collections  in  the 
difiereot  departments  or  Natural  History. 

Art.  3.  All  specimens  sent  to  the  Mttseum  shall  be 
considered  Ihc  property  of  the  Society,  unless  the  owner 
Bhall  make  known  m  writing  his  wish  to  retain  the  piivil^e 
of  withdrawing  them. 

Abt.  3.  When  a  member  deposits  in  the  Museum  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  articles  to  fill  an  entire  case,  a  key  of  the 
case  shall  be  at  all  limes  at  his  command. 

Art.  4.  The  names  of  donors,  with  the  articles  gt?ea, 
shall  in  every  instance  be  recorded  in  a  book  kepi  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  curatois  of  each  department. 

Art.  5.  No  specimens  shall  be  removed  from  tbe  Mu- 
seum, without  the  leave  of  ihq  Council. 

Art.  6.  Members,  corresponding  members,  and  patrons, 
slmll  have  access  to  the  Museum,  at  all  limes,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Council. 

Art.  7.  Members  or  other  persons  desirous  of  examining 
or  describing  specimens,  or  of  taking  them  from  the  cases, 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  must  apply  to  the  curators,  who 
havd  charge  of  them. 

Art.  8.    At  the  meeUng  in  October,  a  committee  of 


three  memben  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the 
next  meeting  on  the  atate  of  the  Cabinet  and  Library. 

SECTION  VI. 
OF  LECTURSS. 

Art.  1.  Public  lectures  shall  be  anooally  given  under 
the  atispiees  of  the  Society,  on  the  several  branches  of 
Natural  History. 

Art.  3.  The  order  in  which  the  lectures  shall  follow 
each  other,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

Art.  3.  Members  of  the  Society  shall  have  free  admia- 
aion  to  the  lectures;  other  persons  shall  he  admitted  on 
such  terms  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

Art.  4.  The  moneys  received  for  admission  to  the  lec- 
tures, shall  go  to  pay  the  compensation  of  Lecturers  and 
other  ezpensea ;  the  balance,  if  any,  shall  he  paid  into  the 
Treaauiy  of  the  Sociely- 

SECTION  VII. 
OP  HEETIM03. 

Art.  1.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  May  annually,  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  other  gen- 
eral purposes.  At  this  meeting,  reports  shall  he  made,  by 
the  Treasurer,  on  the  stale  of  the  funds ;  by  the  Libiamn, 
on  the  condition  of  the  Library  ;  and  by  the  Cuiators,  on 
the  condition  of  the  Museum. 

Art.  2.  Slated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

Art.  3.     Six  members  shall  form  a  quorum  for  business. 

Art.  4.  Members  will  be  expected  to  communicate  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  such  interesting  information  as 
may  come  into  their  possession  respecung  Natural  History 
in  general,  and  particularly  any  new  facts  respecting  that 
of  our  own  country. 
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ton,S.  C:  1831. 

402.  OrceiUe.  Algn  Britannicn.  By  Robert  Kaye  GreTille.  Bvo. 
London.    1830.    Simon  £.  Greene. 

403.  Gray.  Heroorka  on  the  Stracture  and  Afiinittea  of  theOrder  Ce- 
ratopbyllaceee.  By  Aaa  Gray.  8to.  Pamphlet.  New  York. 
J.P.  Couthooy. 

404.  HOTticuitKTid  Regialer  and   Oardenpr's  Magazine.    Edited  bj 
VOL.  III. NO.  IV.  (i6 
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T.  G.  Fenenden  and  J.  E.  Teschemacher.    8vo.    3.    1835-8. 
Boston.    Editon. 
406.  LiiuUey.    School  Botany.    By  John  Lindlej.     ]2ido.    Londaa: 
1839.    Andubon  Fond. 

406.  LammMM.  PrslecUones  in  Ordinei  naturales  Plmntamm.  8to. 
Hamburgi:  1792.    Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

407.  Manuel  BUmco.  Flora  de  Filipinas ;  segun  el  Sistema  leniil  ^ 
Linneo.     For  el  P.  Fr.  Manuel  Blanco.     8to.     Manila :  ld37. 

408.  Don,  General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany.  By  Georp 
Don.  4to.  London:  1831.    Vols.  1,  S,  and  3.    Simon  E.  Greeae. 

409.  Richard.  Memoires  sur  les  Conif^res  et  les  Cycadees,  onmee 
posthume  de  L.  G.  Richard.  TerminiS  et  public  par  Achiue 
kichard, Fils.    4to.    Paris:  1826.    Audabon  Fund. 

410.  Dueheme.  Repertoire  des  Plantes  utiles  et  des  Planles  Teoe- 
neuses  du  Globe.    Par  E.  A.  Duchesne.     8yo.     Paris  :  1836. 

411.  Dyck.  Hortus  Dyckensis ;  ou  Catalogue  des  Plantes  cnltivesf 
dans  les  Jardins  de  Dyck.  8vo.  Dosseldorf:  1834.  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood. 

412.  Hooker,  The  British  Flora ;  comprisinfir  the  Phenogamons  or 
Flowering  PlanU  and  the  Ferns.  By  William  Jackson  Hooker. 
8vo.    London :  1830.    Deposited  by  B.  D.  Greene. 

413. .    Botanical  Miscellany.    By  William  Jackson  Hooker. 

8vo.    3.    London :  1830.    Audubon  Fund. 

114.  Humboldt.  Vlotm  Fribergensis  specimen,  Plantas  cryptogamicat 
priBsertiin  subterrancas  ezhibens.  Edidit  Fred.  Al.  ab  tiumboldt 
4to.     Berolini :  1793.    F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

115.  Tatham,  Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Tobacco.  Bj 
William  Tatham.    8vo.     London :  1800.     D.  H.  Storer. 

116.  Barton.  Elcmenta  of  Botany.  By  Benjamin  Smith  BartoB| 
M.  D.    8vo.     Philadelphia  :  1803.     C.  P.  CurUs,  Jr. 

417.  De  Candolle.  Introduction  a  I'^tudede  la  Botanique,  on  Trtiti 
el^mentaire  de  cette  Science.  Par  Alph.  De  Candolle.  8?a  2. 
Paris:  1835.    G.B.  Emerson. 

418.  UmUey,  Natural  System  of  Botany.  By  John  Lindley.  ad 
ed.    8vo.    London:  1836.    Audubon  Fund. 

419.  Locke.  Outlines  of  Botany.  By  John  Locke,  M.  D.  ISkno. 
Boston  :  1819.    Simon  £.  Greene. 

420.  Scuderi.  Dissertazione  Agrarie  riguardanti  il  Regno  di  Siciliadi 
Salvadore  Scuderi.    12mo.    Catania :  1812.     Author. 

421.  Torrey  and  Gray.  A  Flora  of  North  America,  by  John  Toney 
and  Asa  Gray.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  New  York :  1838.  llioniss 
Lee. 

422.  Teschemacher.  A  concise  Application  of  the  Principles  of 
structural  Botany  to  Horticulture,  by  J.  E.  Teschemacher.  Idmo. 
Boston:  1840.    Author. 

423.  Sprengel.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Cryptogramous  Piants. 
In  Letters.  By  Kurt  Sprengel.  8vo.  London :  1^)7.  Depos- 
ited by  S.  C.  Foster. 

424.  VanMons.  Arbres  fruitiers,leur  Culture  en  Belgique,  &c.  Pfcr 
J.  B.  Van  Mons.  12mo.  2.  Louvain  :  1835.  J.  E.  Tesche- 
macher. 

425.  Wemischtk.  Genera  Plantarum  ordinavit  et  edidit  Jaeobss 
Wernischek.  18mo.  Vienna,  Austria :  1703.  Edward  Tocker- 
man,  Jr. 

420.  JVrig/U  and  Hall.  Catalogue  of  Planta  growing  without  Coltifa- 
tion  in  the  Vicinity  of  Troy.  By  John  Wright  and  James  Hill. 
Hvo.  Pamphlet.    Tmy :  183*).     Authors. 
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437.  Lea.     Notice  of  the  Oolitic  Formation  in  America,  with  De- 

icriptiani  of  sonie  of  it*  Orfranic  ReinsiiiB.    Bj  laaac  Let.    4ta. 

Pamphlet.     PhilBdelphia :  iV4ti.    Author. 
43B.  Cramer.     Elwu  flber  die  Nnlui-Wunder  in  Notd  America,  m- 

ninmengptragen  von  Chailes   Crnmer.     Svo.     Pamphlet.    St. 

Peteriburg:    1^37.     Anthor. 
499.  Dufrinoy.     M^moirea  pour  s^rvir  a  one  Descriptjoa  g:fa1o(rique 

de  la  rrance.     Par  MM.  Dufr^no;  et  Eli?  de  Beaumoot.     8*a. 

Vol.  lat.     Paria  :  183a.     G.  B.  EmeiKin. 

430.  Reports  or  a  Commitlfe  Tor  inveetigatinp  the  Coal  aod  Mioeral 
BMourcea  of  India.   Svo.  Pamphlet.   CaHsutla  ;  1838.    Authora. 

431.  Robinson.    Catalogue  of  American  Minerala  and  their  Localitiea. 
Bj>  Samaet  RobinaoD,  H.  D.    Sto.    Boitou:  IHSS.    SimoD  E. 

43S.  Comntotk.     Elementa  of  Mineralogy.     B;  J.   L.    Comatock, 
M.  D.    8va.    Boiton :  1627.    Simon  E.  Greene. 


434.  JVcw  Fork,     Report  c 

made  to  the  Aiaemblj 

New  York.    E.  Emmona. 
435. .    Geological  and 

Uwia  C.  Beck,  W,  W.  B 

and  L.  Vanniem.  2d  ed.   6ro.    Pamphlet.    Albau;:  1B40.    E. 

Bmmoni. 

436.  LoKdm.  Proceeding  of  the  Geoli 
8vo.  2  Tola,  and  iS  Dumber*.  Lon 
cal  Society. 

437.  JVea  York.  Annual  Report  of  Ihc  Superintendent  and  Inapect. 
or  of  Halt,  in  Onandaga  Co.,  New  York.  bvo.  Pamphlf'  '"" 
J.  P,  B.  Storer. 

438.  Gairtbter,  Eaaay  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs.  By  Mere- 
dith Gairdner.    Hvo.    London:  1832.    T.  G.  ' 

439.  RtMM.    The  Foail  Fiihea  of  Connecticut  > 
By   John   H.  Redfield.    8to.     Pamphlet.     New  York 
Author. 

440.  Buck.  Explication  de  deai  Planches  de  Spiiifer  et  d'Orthia. 
Par  Leopold  de  Bucb.     Folio.    Berlin  :  1839.    Author. 

441.  Dauhnuy.  iSkelch  of  North  America.  By  Cbailea  Daubeuey. 
ero.    Pamphlet.    Oiford:IBS0.     Author, 

442.  Eatim.  Indoi  to  the  Geoloiry  of  the  Northern  Slates.  By 
Anioa  Eaton.     Igmo.     Troy,N.y.:   1820.     G.  B.  Emetwin. 

443.  Jaekson.  Report  of  the  Geological  and  Agriculloial  Survey  of 
the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Charlea  T.  Jackaon,  M.  D.  e»o. 
Pamphlet.  Providence  :  1840.  Providence  Franklin  Society. 
—  Another  copy  by  the  Author. 

444.  Green.  Monograph  of  the  Tijlobitn  of  North  America,  with 
colored  Models  o/ the  Speciea.  By  Jacob  Green,  M.  D.  12mo. 
Philadelphia:  1639. 
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Charles  Lyell.   8to.    Pamphlet.    London : 
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447.  Jaekson.  Second  Annual  Report  on  tlie  Geology  of  the  Pab&e 
Lands  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  By  C.  T.  Jackson.  6to. 
Pamphlet.    Anflrusta :  1838.     Author. 

448.  .    Thira  Annual  Report  on  the  Cieology  of  the  State  of 

Maine.  By  Charles  T.Jackson.  8yo.  Famimlet.  AoinisU: 
1839.     Author. 

449.  Moore,  Ancient  Mineralogy.  By  N.  F.  Moore.  ISmo.  New 
York :  1834.    George  B.  Emerson. 

450.  Buck.  Petrifications  recueillies  en  Amerique  par  Mr.  Alexandre 
de  Humboldt  et  par  Bir.  Charles  Degenh&rdt,  decrites  par  Le- 
opold de  Buch.    Folio.    Berlin :  1839.    L^eopold  de  Bueh. 

451.  Rogers.  Report  on  the  Geological  Surrey  of  the  Slate  of  New 
Jersey.  By  William  B.  Rogers.  8vo.  Pamphlet.  PhiJadel- 
phia :  1836. 

459.  :-.    Report  on  the  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  the  State 

of  Virginia.  By  William  B.  Rogers.  8yo.  Pamphlet.  Phila- 
delphia :  1836.    T.  G.  Bradtord. 

453.  Ftmektw9nger.  A  Treatise  on  Gems,  in  reference  to  their  pne- 
tical  and  scientific  Uses,  hy  Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger.  8fo. 
New  York :  1838.    Author. 

464.  Taylor,  Two  Reports  on  the  Coal  Mines  of  PennsylTania.  By 
Richard  C.  Taylor.      8vo.     Pamphlet.      Philadelphia:    1810. 


Amos  Binnev. 
455.  Mineralogies  TnjfiXM. 
456. 
457. 
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4to.    Fryberg :  1785  to  1818. 

8vo.    Berlin:  1809. 

8vo.     Fryberg :  1807.     Amoa  Binney. 

458.  IMhogravhie  Sicilienne,  ou  Catalogue  raisonno  de  tontes  les 
Pierres  ae  la  8tcilie,  par  M.  laC.  D.  B.  C.  D.  C.  de  plnsienrs 
Academies.    4to.    Pamphlet.    Naples :  1777.     Amos  Binney. 

459.  MonticelU.  Observations  et  Experiences  faites  aa  VesuYe,  pen- 
dant 1821  et  1822.  Par  T.  Monticelli  et  N.  Covelli.  8to.  Pam- 
phlet.   Naples:  1822. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

460.  Heame.  Journal  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  in  HadaoD*s  Bay 
to  the  Northern  Ocean.  By  Samuel  Heame.  8wo.  Dublin: 
1776.     Deposited  by  Dr.  W.  Lewis. 

461.  Fergus.  Class  Book  of  Natural  Theology.  By  Henry  Feivos. 
Revised,  &c.  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Alden.  12mo.  2d  ed.  Bos- 
ton :  1837.     Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln. 

462.  Boston  JIthenaum,  Catalogue  of  Books  added  aince  1827.  8vo. 
Pamphlet.    1840.    AthensBum. 

463.  S0ddard.  Adams.  Twining,  Hough,  Addresses  delivered  at 
their  Inauguration  as  Professors  of  Middlebury  College.  8vo. 
Pamphlet.     1839.    C.  B.  Adams. 

464.  Domoaise.  Faita  et  Observations  sur  la  Fabrication  da  Sucre  de 
BSteraves,  et  sur  la  Distillation  des  Molasses.  Par  C.  J.  A.  Ma- 
thieu  de  Dombalse.    12rao.    Paris:  1831.    Joseph  P.  Couthouy. 

465.  Mechanic's  Magazine.  Noa.  1  to  5  of  vol.  9.  8vo.  New 
York  :  1837.    Mechanics*  Institute  of  New  York. 

466.  Da;vy,  Salmonia:  or  Days  of  Fly-Fishing.  By  an  Angler. 
12mo.    Philadelphia:  1832.    Simon  E.  Greene. 

467.  Deslongchatnps,    MAriers  et  Vers  k  Sole ;   lenr  Caltuie  et  teuY 
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EdaMlioD.    Pat  M.  Loiseleur  Deilonnluunp*-   6to.   hmphleL 

I83S.    JoKph  P.  Coulhour. 
468,  Mtaray.     Lhmenta   of   Cbemislr;.    Bj  J,  Hum;.    Sto.    2. 

Edinburgh  :  IglO.    Francis  Psrkman. 
4G9.  Hunbol^.    VoysgedeHumboldt  eCBonpUnd.    Troiri^me  Pulie. 

Eaui  Politique  lur  le  Rojiaume  de  IsNouvclU  Espagne.    4to.  S. 

FuiiMSIl.  — Allulo  Uiesanie.    Folio-   ISU.    Amai  Binae;. 

470.  Saltm.  Eaal  India  .Marine  Societr  uf  Salem.  B;-Liwa,  ^. 
Bro.     Pamphlet.    Socielj. 

471.  ~ .     Supplemeul  to  Ihe  aime.     Sto.     1837.     Psmphlet.     So- 

47S.  Sttubeia/.  Introduction  to  Ibe  Alomlc  Theory.  By  Chulei 
Daubeny.    Bvo.     Oxford;  mSI.    Author. 

473.  Banardiana.  Vol.  4.  No.  3.  Svo.  Cambridfe.  N.  I.  Bow- 
ditch. 

474.  inem.  A  Series  of  Advenlniei  in  the  Courae  of  a  Voraie  op  the 
Red  Sea,  &e.  By  Erie*  Inriu.  4to.  London :  ITcJO.  D.  H. 
Storer. 

475.  O'KtiUy.  Greenland,  the  Ancient  Seas,  and  Ihe  North  Weal 
Puaace  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  B;  Bernard  O'Reillv.  Sto. 
New  York  :  1818.    D.  H.  Storer. 

476.  f^trnuml.  Catalogue  of  the  Booki  belonging  to  the  UniTetailj 
of  Vermont.    8vo.    Pamphlet.     ISaU. 

477.  Joiuon,  Walter  R.  Report  on  the  Strength  of  Steam  Boilera, 
read  before  the  Franklin  Inotitute.    »vo.    Pamphlet.     Author. 

478.  LUter.  A  Journey  to  Paris  in  the  Year  lti!18.  By  Dr.  Martin 
Liater.     gvo.     London:    IfjnO.     Edward  Tuckerman, Jr. 

479.  JVtK  York.     Fifty-Kcond  Anni       "  -    -      - 
UniTeriily   of  New  York.     Svo. 
do.    Pamphlet.    1B38.    Albany  luBUiuie. 

480.  MaHgitut.  Bibliothica  Anatomica,  aive  recena  in  Analomia  In- 
vcnloruiD  Theaaurua  locupletiaaimua.  Daniel  Le  Clerc  et  Jao. 
MangetuB.    Folio.    Geneva  :  168G,    Depoailed  bj  W.  Lewia.Jr. 

481.  Pidermo.  Giornale  di  Statiatica  compilato  dagl'  Impiegati  nelll 
Diriiione  c«ntrale  deila  Statiatica  di  Sioilia.  Vol.  1.  Bto. 
Pamphlet.    1836.    Compilers. 

482.  JnuTiean  Philowphicsl  Society,  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  1.  Nos.  8, 
9, 10.     Pamphleu.     Philadelphia :   1839.     Society. 

483.  Pardval.  An  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bj  Capt. 
Robert  Peici  vol.    4to.    London:  1804.     Depoiited  by  W.  Lewu. 

484.  Eaiffitld.  Reply  toMr.  Espy  on  the  Whirlwind  Cboiacter of  cer^ 
lain  Storms.  By  John  H.  Redfield.  8vo.  Pamphlet.  New 
York:  1636.    Aulhoi. 

Remarks  on   the   auppoaed  Connexion  of  the  Gulf 


486.  Pinlcerton.  A  general  Collection  of  the  beat  and  moat  interesting 
Voyagea  and  TraTehi  in  all  ParU  of  the  World.  By  John  Pink- 
ertOD.     4to.     4.     PhiUdelpbia :  1810.     Rev.  F.  Parkmao. 

487.  Rai).  Three  Pbysico-lheologieal  DiscouraCi  eonceniing  primi- 
tive  Chaos,  genenl  Deluge,  and  Diasolution  of  the  World.  Bj 
John  Kay,    8to.    LondoD:1721.    Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

488.  Leudm.  A  Companion  to  the  Muaeum,  late  Sir  Aahtou  Lever'a. 
4to.    London :  1796.    Hon.  John  Pickering. 
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4^.  !icmi0ri.    DucOTii  proomiiiati  oelk  Societa  Ecoaomica  di  Ciasii 

del  C«Tt]i^»  S*Iy»tor  ^wuderL     J2aio.     Pamphiel.     Ca^isa- 

1*CJ7.     Anthor. 
4^^.  .     Memoha  saHe  RnUziooi  A^nrie  de  CmraL^re  SiJn- 

U/m  H<ud^n.     r2Rio.     PunpfalrC.     Pai«rixio :   ]^35l     Aarhor 
40].  .     Difcono  lopra  ana  nnora  Pianta  dm  Ti^o.  dai  Cxr. 

Pr'^.  JfiU.  Sraderi.     l2nio.     Pamphlet.      I^3c.     Aathor. 
4fl2.  Jthhal,     A  [>p«rriplion  of  acTeral  new  electro-maraetic  and  aur- 

n^ti>«Ie4:trie   InstraoienU  and  Experiments,     dj  Jomeph  Hi> 

AblKU.     ''TO.     Pamphlcl      1>10.     Aathor. 
403.   AWm.    Trar^ls  into  North  Anoericaf  by  Peter  KaJm.     TrtHlit- 

ed  into   Rnsrliih  by   John  R.  Fonter.    tiro,     3.      WarriD^on : 

1770.     Courtis  Fund. 
494.  Hrkoolcrafl.    Narrative  of  an   Expedition    through   the   Upwr 

MiMiMippi  to  Stooki  Lake,  the  actual  Scarce  of  this  Ri rer.    Bt 

Henry  R  Hchoolcra/l.    rvo.    New  York:  1834.     AmosBinney. 
405.  Tk/.nmrd.    Traite  de  Chimie  ^I^mentaire  theoriqoe  et  pnctiqoe. 

Par  L.  J.  Thenard.    2ded.   dro.    4.    Phris  :  lc!17.     G.B.  Em- 

enmn. 
400.  JInuriean  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine.    Vols.  1  to  6, 

and   II   numbers  of  vol.  7.   ^cro.    Baltimore:  1829  to  1536. 

Himon  E.  Greene. 

407.  Dauhenton.  Ad  rice  to  Shepherds  and  Owners  of  Flocks.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  BI.  Danbenton.  Svo,  Boston :  ISll. 
Himon  E.  Greene. 

408.  PoinseU,  Discourse  on  the  Objects  and  Importance  of  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  established  at 
Washington.  1840.  By  Joel  R.  Poinsett.  Sfo.  PumpUet 
Washington:    1841.    J.  Wyman. 

400.  DritUh  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of  Science,  Repsrts  of, 
8vo.    5.     London  :  1833  to  1836.    Sons  of  Nathaniel  Bowditeh. 

TiOO.  Vnyste.  de  VUliers,  Itineraire  descriptif :  ou  Description  Rou- 
tirre  g^ogmphique,  historique,  et  pittoresque  de  la  France  et  de 
ritalie.    8vo.    10.     Paris:  1818.    Courtis  Fund. 

noi .  liusitU.  Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultaral  Soci- 
ety. By  John  L.  Russell.  8to.  Pamphlet.  Boston :  1S35. 
Author. 

Wsl.  Hochon.  Voyage  to  Madagascar  and  the  East  Indies.  By  the 
Abb^  Rochon.  8yo.  London:  1703.  Deposited  by  W.  Lew- 
is, Jr. 

r>03.  Uoveu.  American  Gardener's  Magazine.  Conducted  bv  C  M 
and  P.  B.  Ilovey.    2.    1835-6.    Editors.  y  ^.  «• 
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Tina,       . 

aio 

Cetrbriaciliirii,  . 

211 

C6cc;zui  Amrricai 
erj^thruphUnklmua 


Cutiida  Blandl       , 
CMolini, 

CludAni*.  eirlAit, 
coTQUc^piin,  . 

di^itula, 

grtcilii, 

»(]u»mtu», 

Colj'mbus  urcticua. 


9 1  C6rTiM  Ameriekniw, 


.•B 


occipihvnucDlitiu, 

puDcUtoa, 

liniilii,  . 

CoUimba  Caroliniaui, 

,ereen, 
Chu&driiii  HeW^tieaa, 

melddiu,   . 

pluviAli*,  . 


yrllovr- billed, 

Curlew,  Eaquimnuz, 
long-billed,     . 


Dobchick,  . 
D<ig-6ih  of  Lake  Erie, 
Dove,  Carolioa  tonle, . 
Duck,  Americkn  Sooter, 
buBel-Iwaded. 


Eigle,  bald, 

'uhington,      . 
while- headed 

Embcrhs  * ■-•     '    ' 


Wail 


ralii, 


»ffi: 


E'roj.  picU, 

i 

Ein}>i^i>riii  MrpFntlns, 

10 

EndocBfpoti  miniJluin, 

883 

erjthrophlhiliD.,  . 

ae:l 

{":lr  :   : 

Etheriitomi  blenniuidei, 

MS 

3ie 

. nwculalo, . 

27G 

Icucophry., 
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'     ■ 

Lud"viciiD»;        ! 

FAlco-fWeiWa,     .        . 

73 

muitiina,      . 

bureiliB 

60 

melodi..        .        . 

buteOide..  .         . 

80 

PenDaflTaniu,      . 

70 

Cooprrii,    .  '       '. 

7ci 

pmu 

oyuneui,     . 

b2 

purpirei,       . 

fiilvm,       . 

plUllll, 

fu«u..       .        . 

78 

Hiirlani,    . 

81 

hUmAlU,    . 

83 

sociiilii,        .        . 

. hsliie'tui,  . 

75 

6H 

Frog,  bull,   .     '  .        .        . 

^-  Mpu>,      .        . 

79 

leopard,      . 

leuccK^ptiBlui,   . 

73 

lineAtoi,      .         . 

82 

[hid,  .'     '.        '.        '. 

nigir,          .         . 

79 

wood,            .          .          . 

c'iaior,       .         . 

83 

yeilow-throated  green. 

77 

Fulio  Americaiit,       .        . 

78 

Fuligula  itbiola. 

83 

Aniericau,   . 

Sdncli  JoJtdiuii*, 

79 

clangul.,      .        . 

ipBrveriua, 

C9 

ftrina,  .        .        . 

67,71 

n«cC  .      ■      ■ 

r^loz. 

78 

gUci^lia.        .         . 

Ri...idric»,    .         . 

WashingtoDiinni, 

72 

Men,  Jer,         .        . 

m 

LabradAii,     . 

r-ush-lpgeed, . 

79 

Finch,  bay-*mged,     . 

iM 

^.ppU,  :    ; 

Hi-aide.    . 

165 
1511 

KX'"""'      ■ 

rufiuirquei,    . 

shiip-uiled,     . 

15!) 

eprcLibilU,    , 

ValiinerU,    . 

F«h.li««k,          .       . 

75 

FUtheid,  black-hMdcd, 

475 

FIv-citcher.  CinaiJa,  . 

m 

Gadw.ll,     .        .        .        . 

l)loe-g.«7, 

vat 

GiM.intcEoui  BiBoa, 

114 

,  isu 

IIG 

Galllniila  nle^la,         .       G6 

MarUnicB,    .      66 

Gallinule,  Florida,       .      GT 

olive-.ided, 

115 

purplf ,       ■  .      66 

.mulllieiided. 

ll'l 

Gannel 

Tmill'i,   . 

Fringillmmbigua,       . 
ccerilEei, 

130 
154 
164 

GenffiapnJCRl  dialri billion   o 
ManachoaetU  8hf  111,        . 

ICi^,: 

ISl 

Godwil,  Hudaonian,    . 

157 

marblad,         .        . 
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Ojrdpharm  deiiils, 


-  Mulilenb^rgii, 
--  PenniylT&nica, 

-  polypnylla, 

-  pniboMiidea, 


palliiiUt, 

penpeeUvM. 

profuDdm,    . 

pulch  jlla, 

Siyii, 

vipteniTiUvM, 

aoliUiia,      . 

itnaUlU,    ' 

mpprfw,  , 

TownwodikiiL 

triij«ntktL  , 

Hen-biniec, 

,  night, 

Heron,  £mt-bl lie, 
gnBl- white, 

— n^";    : 

inowy,      . 

while, 


"S 

Killdee, 

HeuUndite, 

3ia ;  Kiae-bird.    . 

Hilt.  blick-Mcked,      . 

902 

KinK-fi>her.  b«lted,      . 

aw 

Kinland*  FinbM of  Oh 

HiKindo  AmehcADR,    . 

IS3 

bicolor,  .        .        . 

186 

mvi.      .        .      67 

185 

18j 

Umprey,    . 

ripJirin,           .        . 

186 

Hog.6.h,  blenny-Iike, 

348 

excubitrdidei, 

346 

L«k,  bro»D,       .        . 

m 

l.ho™,        .        . 

m 

L4ru»  irgrnlAtui, 

S7T 

49 

ruKu.,     .      . 

49 

leucdpterUB. 

48 

U;Udei  FickerlDgii,    '.        '. 

47 

ibi.,b.T 

hlcinilla.,  .        .        . 

tridaclylu.,        . 

313 

lonorhjnchni,  . 

213 

LectnJira  cenna, . 

Ictiri«,ycllnw.bre»«led.        . 

lyi 

viridi..      .        . 

131 

lcl«ru.  agripjnnii,       .        . 

1U3 

Lecid^a  ilboiitra. 

. B.lt.m6re,        .        . 

97 

.nomiU, 

Ptcori 

ini 

geogniphlci,  . 

fui.       . 

99 

151 

inoini,  . 

BlHD*, 

tZderi.  . 

Japr.irctie. 

235 

pdylrop.,        . 

-^  Fom.rme, .        .      67 

,335 

prulnow, 

Rich.rdK.iiy     .        . 

sets 

TirlBD.. . 

337 

U»iik  «i.rtci«,        . 

prwltiola,                 '. 

3SB 

Ponnrinui' 

MminCidt,       . 

337 

vn 

m 

466 

dyp-ftuOs,    . 

467 

ayilematic  tin 

4&T 

copn'iven., '. 

466 

coidiR>l»,    . 

46l> 

diUtila, 

468 

EbrbiitikM, 

466 

4&) 

466 

ptngu",       . 

469 

re 

pl.l>pbyll., 

467 

LoairaoTKD  Binm,  . 

pLlyphjUdi. 

Loon 

de., 

468 

Uphiui  piuRtAtiu*,     . 

palchfrniDi, 

466 

Ixiiii  c.iriini»tni, 

SIX,  ■ 

466 
467 

lewdplen. 
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Htriin,  purple ,    . 
Meieiil^is  giillopk^o, 
Merganser,  hooded , 
— — ^^  red'breaiied, 
Mirgua  cuculLitus, 
— ^-^  mergdnser, 

lerrdtor, 

Merltni 
Mesotype,    . 
Mockine-bird, 
Mdrmon  ^rcticus. 
Mosses,  Hepatic, 
Mud-eel, 

Mullet  of  the  Lake, 
Muacicapa  Acddica, 

Atra,   . 

— —  boredliSf 
— — -  Canadenaia 


—  coeri^lea, 

—  Coop^rii, 

—  crinita, 

—  inini!kta, 

—  rutjcilla, 

—  Traillii, 

—  tyr^nnus, 
~  vlrena, 

—  Wiladnii, 


Native  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Nephr6nia  Aspera, 

b^lla,  . 

pdrilia, 

Night-hawk, 
Numdnius  boreklia, 

Huds6nicu8, 

lon^irditria, 

Nuthatch,  red  hellied, 
while-breasted. 


Omnivorous  Birds, 
Ophidia, 
Oriole,  Baltimore, 

black, 

Owl,  Acadian, 

arctic, 

— —  barred, 

cat, 

cinereous, 

—  great-horned 

hawk, 

little,   . 

long-eared, 

red, 

short-eared, 

snowy, 
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Owl,  Ten^malm'sy  •    )1 

white-horned,       .  91 

Oyster- catcher y  American,  .    90 


Paludtna  Cincinnati^nsis, 
Parm^lia  aleutites, 

colp6de8, 

crinita, 

didtrypa, 

Fahlunenais, 

HaUeyana, 

perlata, 

pulverulenta, 

speciosa, 

slellaris, 

ul6thriz. 

Partridge,  American, 
Purus  atricapillus, 

Hudsonicas, 

Passrrink  Birds, 
Peabody  on  Birds, 
Peltigera  aphthosa, 

pohrdaclyla, 

rufusicens. 

Perch,  while,  of  Ohio. 
P^rdix  Virgini^na, 
Petrel,  fork-Uiled, 

Fulmar,    . 

stormy, 

Petromy^zon  arg^nteus 
Pewee,  small, 

wood, 

Phalacrocorax  Cdrbo 

dilophus, 

^rdculus, 

Phalarope,  hyperborean, 

red,     . 

Wilaon'a, 

PhalardpuB  fulicarius, 
hyperhireu 


WllronU,   . 

Phoebe, 

Picus  aur^tos, 
Carol!  nus, 

erythroc^phalus 

ptleatua,     , 

pubdscens, 

triddclylua, 

Vi\rius, 

vill68U8,       , 

Pigeon  Tribe,    . 
Pigeon,  passeneer, 
Pim^phales  promelas, 
Plandrbis  elevktua, 
virena. 
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Pl^urdtomt  pliciltii, 
Plover,  blsck-be]]i«d, 

golden,     . 

. Sildfer,    . 

• pipine.     . 

wmipilronWii,  . 

. Wilson., 


.% 


r,  banded,   ■ 

-  brown-ipotlrd, 

—  many  (potted, 

-  [ed.biclted, 

—  ulmnn -colored, 

—  ■ymmelricBl,   . 

-  violet-Goloied, 


fulislali, 

polynidipha, 

Rkn&  fbnlmilia,  . 

hilectni. 

ptllisuii. 

piDiens, 

Redpole,  lener,   . 
Bed-ilart,  Anwricu,  . 
lUpilai  ctUndulu,    . 

— tricolor. 


-  glutinuM, 

-  msculilB, 

-  millepunctiti. 


Pyrrhula  enucleitor. 


I    Sanderling, . 
I    Sand-piper,  agbcolnred, 
broid-bilied, 


-  knot,  .  aie 

-tittle,  .  316 

-  peelnral,  .  .  915 
-p>,rplr,  .  .  816 
-red-bMked,  .  214 

-  Schini'i,  .  .  SM 

-  KniipaliiMled,  .  817 
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Inder. 


Warbler,  pine,     .  .    It^ 

— ^— ^  pine*8wamp,  13!^ 

prairie,          .  .lift) 

—  spotted,         .  .135 

Swaininn*s,  141 

woniieating,  141 

yellow-crnwned,  .     133 

yellow  red-pole,  .     134 

Warrior,  black,    ...      81 

Web-footeu  Birds,   .  .    230 

Whippoorwill,     .  .     180 

White-fish  of  the  Lakes,  .    477 

Widgeon,  American,   .  .    843 

Woodcock,  American,  .    SW^J 

Woodpecker,  downy,  .  .174 

hairy,  .     174 

gold-winged,  .     IW 

pileated,  .     170 

red-bellied,  .    17*2 


Woodpc^cker,  red-headed,  .  I<1 

three-toed,  .  135 

yellow-beJIied,  173 

Wren,  6ery -crowned,  .  H3 

fresh -water  marsh,  .  M< 

house,        -         .  .  143 

rubj -crowned,  .  143 

salt-  water  manh,  .  1^ 

willow,     .         .  .  140 

winter,      .         .  .  146 

wood,        .         .  .  146 

Yellow-bird,  summer,  .  W* 

Yellow-shanks,    .         .  .  218 

Yellow-throat,  Maryland,  .  146 
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ERRATA. 

from  bottom,  for  "  Trincilla  >*  read  <*  Frinsiila.' 
I!     I"P»  *"'  1* •emipara.u.'d "  rf>ad  "  •emipalm^ted.*' 
botiom,  for  **eiitHrractea  »»  lend  **  Cttaraciea  »» 
top,  for  "  Gailw  il«  *>  mad  **Gudwull.>* 
top,  for  *•  celrerea  "  read  **Cfftraiiii.>> 
butiom,  for  "  pulmonacB*'  read  **polin<Miacsa.' 
top,  for  **  tridentate  *'  read  "  trideninta.*' 
boitom,  for  **  ochery  "  read  **  oclirvona.*'* 
bollom,  "  decurrcct "  read  »•  docurrent!» 
top,  for"  C."  read  "A." 
boitom,  for  **  Canirarcbua »»  read  ««  Centrarehas. 
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